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SCHOOL-WIDE PLANNING FOR THE GIFTED 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH , E M ` 
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Brooklyn College, New York ~ / Co 


Leaders in education, concerned about the fullest development 
and utilization of our human resources, realize that more must be 
done to enrich the learning experiences of gifted children.! Too 
often the gifted child's energies are wasted on routine school tasks 
when he should have been engaged in activities on a higher learn- 
ing level. The result is failure of these children to achieve goals in 
harmony with their unusual competencies. Some children with 
remarkable minds remain undiscovered because there is little op- 
portunity for them to demonstrate and to develop their talents at 
School. 

In a community where little thought has been given to the 
Special needs of the gifted in administrative and curricular plan- 
ning the first requirement is to alert teachers and principals to the 
Special needs of the gifted, to overcome indifferent attitudes that 
local authorities and community leaders may show, to dispel the 
notion that the gifted ‘take care of themselves’, and to arouse the 
interest of al! teachers in learning more about the gifted children 
in their classes and the best ways of enriching educational ex- 
Periences for these children. Every teacher needs to learn to rec- 
ognize the characteristic traits of the gifted, the different degrees 
and types of giftedness, special talents of all varieties; and to 
understand the types of learning and adjustment problems that 
characterize gifted children in the course of growing up. 

Reaching all the gifted children in the school requires the co- 
Ordinated effort of the entire staff including the superintendent of 
Schools, the supervisors, the principals and the teachers. Dr. 
Pritchard outlined a program for community-wide planning for all 
the gifted children enrolled in public schools (6). As Pritchard 
Suggested, no matter what the ultimate solution to the problem, 
Eie dbz D i 


1 For definitions of ‘the gifted” characteristics and descri,itive reports of 
gifted children see references (2) and 0). 
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school-wide, even community-wide planning for gifted children is 
essential. All the school personnel should participate in the plan- 
ning, if only to insure some common agreement as to philosophy 
and purposes in working with these children in an educational 
setting. Phases of the problem include: examining the conditions 
confronting the local schools and the teachers that may affect 
progress in this branch of ‘special’ education; establishing policies 
for future procedures with school, parent and lay groups; working 
on plans for an evolving school curriculum that makes possible 
more effective work with the gifted in all classes: cooperating with 
the personnel of community service and welfare agencies; working 
with after-school club and social groups for children; setting UP 
psychological and guidance services to include work on the special 
problems of the gifted if adequate service for this purpose is lack- 
ing; working on a parent education program, a community €n- 
lightenment program, in-service training for teachers to acquaint 
them with the newer trends in this area and to help them explore 
more fully the possibilities for enriching the school experiences for 
bright children; conducting a research program with the view © 
collecting and interpreting information about gifted children 8Y* 
tematically. 


THE SCHOOL SUPERVISOR OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Every community of substantial size should provide super 
visory service for work with the gifted just as it does for the men" 
tally handicapped, regardless of whether special classes are tO 
established or not. In some cases the supervision of work with the 
gifted is done by the present supervisor of work with the handi- 
capped. Another arrangement is to provide a supervisor sole 
responsible for all work with the gifted. This person may be an 
assistant working under the specialist in charge of all work with 
exceptional children, or a teacher who shows interest in this 8I 
and has taken special training. A good plan is to select in each 
school building one teacher who is interested in taking speci? 
training so that he can guide the rest of the staff in developing ? 
enrichment program. 

The duties of this supervisor may be outlined as follows: 

To serve as chairman of the school-vide planning board whos, 
function is tọ outline the school’s policies in meeting the needs 
all gifted children in. the community. 
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Make a survey of the community to locate the gifted children. 

Hold conferences with teachers and principals concerning the 
best ways of working with these children. 

Set up in-service conferences and study groups on the psy- 
chology of the gifted and methods of instruction; demonstrate 
methods of working with the gifted in regular classes; arrange for 
Study groups and demonstrations in the areas of science teaching, 
arts and crafts, creative writing, and so on. 

Outline and direct the instructional enrichment program. Ob- 
tain and organize the use of additional instructional materials for 
teachers who have gifted children in their classes. Provide reading 
materials and other instructional aids. 

Provide teaching manuals, obtain audio-visual aids and give 
instruction in their use. 

Plan for guidance work as needed for gifted children and their 
parents. Work with guidance specialists and plan a guidance pro- 
gram for dealing with adjustment problems of these children in 
School and at home. 

Develop a system of records to follow each gifted child through- 
Out his residence in the community and attendance at the local 
Schools, f 

Check periodically on outcomes in school achievement, atti- 
tudes, ete., for every child identified as gifted. 

Contribute to research on the gifted through planning and con- 
ducting research studies relating to the traits of the gifted, and the 
effects of varied educational procedures. Plan studies to determine 
the effectiveness of the procedures used and to follow the sub- 
Sequent careers of the gifted. 

For children in smaller communities and rural areas similar 
.. Supervision should be provided, but on a district or county-wide 
basis as is now the practice in working with the handicapped. 


ALTERNATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR THE GIFTED 


Making special provision for the gifted is so commonly asso- 
ciated with the establishment of special classes that other types of 
Provisions may be overlooked. The argument is sometimes heard, 
"Since it is impractical in our school system to have special classes, 
little that is fundamentally sound educationally can be done for 
the gifted pupils.” Although it is true that special classes offer one 
Solution to the problem of teaching the gifted, and that many 
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advantages can be cited for special class work, (2), these classes 
will never care for more than a small proportion of all the gifted 
children even in the larger cities throughout the country. They 
are impractical in smaller communities where there are not enough 
gifted children to justify several of these classes in a school building 
or transportation to a central building. Furthermore, in some com- 
munities separate classes spell ‘segregation’, which has an un- 
favorable connotation which may defeat the program. 

Acceleration of the gifted through special promotions has been 
a common practice in order to occupy the gifted child with more 
advanced work at school. Apparently there is little risk in a mild 
degree of acceleration, but placing children too far ahead of their 
age groups may cause more problems than it cures because they 
are then outclassed socially. A 

If the schools are to meet the individual needs of the entire 
school population it must be through a variety of means and dif- 
ferent types of programs that are suited to the particular com- 
munity. In smaller towns it is more practical to provide for gifte 
children in regular classes instead of setting up special classes for 
them. Any special facilities provided for enrichment of instruction 
for the gifted will benefit all the children, including any of unusu® 
abilities whom teachers might not have recognized. 

When the general learning level of a class group is high and the 
demands of slow learners do not require an inordinate share of * ne 
teacher’s time, there is somewhat less need for special provisio 
for the faster learners. Furthermore, holding down class size to 
reasonable limits will enable teachers to devote more time to 620? 
pupil and contribute to an informal atmosphere in which childre? 
learn to develop a high degree of self-responsibility. 

The success of a particular school in providing for the giftec 
regular classes depends largely upon the leadership of the buil ing 
principal. What may work in one school will not necessarily U^ 
ceed in another. The planning must be general in scope for 5 , 
school system as a whole, leaving individual schools and teacher 
to handle the situation in local buildings. 


1 in 


TEACHING THE GIFTED AS AN ASPECT OF INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION’ 


Providing ‘or gifted children throughout the school is only 
of the larger problem of meeting individual needs so that € 


pant 
yet y 
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child works in harmony with his capacities and finds something 
both satisfying and challenging for him to do at school instead of 
being a victim of regimented, mass instruction. Today the older 
conception of uniformity in grade achievement standards, with 
emphasis on mass drill, regimentation to force conformity, has 
fortunately given way to a psychologically sound approach which 
Views each pupil as a unique person with needs of his own, with 
varying capacities and potentialities for achievement, with a wide 
range of interests to be cultivated. 

There is a difference between ‘teaching to the norm’ as the ex- 
Pression goes, and bringing out all the latent abilities of each child, 
helping all to sueceed at something within their potentialities. A 
useful concept in attempts to fit schooling to the child is the notion 
of “trying on the school tasks for size” instead of assuming that the 
Same lessons and assignments will fit all alike. 


GOALS FOR THE GIFTED 


The goals for educating the gifted are, in general, the same as 
those for the non-exceptional, but the gifted child needs training 
im certain skills and competencies ahead of more typical pupils, 
and training given in a different way. The problem of these chil- 

ren in regular classes is to find enough challenging and interesting 
work to do at school so that their minds will be fully occupied and 
their intellectual needs satisfied. 

The teacher’s efforts will be directed toward training these chil- 
dren to use initiative, to learn how to learn for themselves, to 
develop all the creative ability they have, to undertake and carry 
On original projects, to assume leadership in school activities, to 
Plan and organize new projects in line with their interests and 
Special gifts, to train these children in the study habits they need 
for carrying on a sustained piece of work. These children need 
Well-rounded training that will prevent them from becoming little 
Prigs or show-offs, including work on service projects, time for 

obbies, and plenty of wholesome recreation. 

‘Socializing’ the gifted child, that is, insuring well-balanced 
Social living, ability to work and play with others, to participate 
in class-wide activities, to maintain good relations in dealing with 
Others, is a requisite if these children are to become-competent in 

"man relations. They must be helped to become contributing 
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class members, to have a sense of belonging to the class, instead of 
developing isolationist traits. 

Goals of citizenship training for the gifted are no different from 
those for all children, but teachers must realize that the gifted need 
to develop these traits early and that training in citizenship should 
not be subordinated to academic studies. These children can be 
given more responsibility for the welfare of those about them; they 
can play a leading réle in service projects for school and com- 
munity. 


FEATURES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES THAT BENEFIT 
GIFTED CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL 


There are many features of modern schooling that provide 
exceptional opportunities for the gifted without sacrificing any- 
thing of value for all the children. When the total program is en- 
riched it benefits every child no matter what his aptitudes may be. 
Individualized instruction in regular classrooms, 'small grouP 
work, a flexible curriculum, a broad plan of studies, wide-range 
instructional materials, suitable arrangements and furnishings © 
the classrooms, good materials and adequate equipment bene 
all types of children. In modern education there is more flexibility 
in all phases of classroom instruction. The teacher becomes sens" 
tive to each child as an individual, reaching each child on his 
level, in terms of his unique needs and growth goals. ü 

There is provision for pupil participation in the selection an 
development of the program, opportunity for pupils to work 9 
their own responsibility without always having the teacher 
direct supervision, and freedom to move about while carrying ji 
class activities. Training is given all pupils from the lowest gr 
to learn to work independently or coóperatively with a small gro" A 
without constant supervision of the teacher. The teacher i$ e 
often up in front of the room behind a desk handing down pa 
dates to the entire class; more likely to be moving about the clas? 
working with individuals or ‘hearing’ small groups. ne 

The teacher does not presume to know the answers to all ; 
questions bright children ask. Instead, the teacher shows, m 
pupils how to go ahead finding out things for themselves, espet? 
through teaching them how to use library resources. The tea? lo" 
says to the questioning child, “Let’s look it up in the ency? 
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paedia,” or, “I’ll show you a good book that will help you find the 
answers." 

Some years ago Dr. Washburne proved in experiments in the 
Winnetka, Illinois, schools that providing for individual differences 
Within regular classes. was entirely feasible if teachers were imbued 
with this philosophy, worked on an ‘ungraded curriculum’, and 
Were provided with suitable instructional materials, many of them 
9n a self-help basis (8). 

In modern schools pupils engage in special projects and research, 
carry on workshop activities and work with special interest clubs. 

here are intra-class groupings and cross-class groupings. Trips 
and exeursians are undertaken, outside contacts are freely made. 

upils are encouraged to do creative work. Individual reading and 
study programs are provided (3). There are leadership opportuni- 
ties in small group work, class and school-wide activities. The 
children participate in the entire life of the school, in school clubs, 
m planning and conducting assembly programs, setting up ex- 
hibits, planning school decorations, taking responsibility for ap- 
Pearance of the grounds, serving as members and officers of student 
S0vernment organizations, working on school and class. news- 
Papers, planning programs for parents, enlisting community co- 
9peration for trips and projects, etc. 

Classes are organized on a ‘small groups’ basis for work on basic 
Skills because total groups instruction in reading and arithmetic 
Causes much lost, motion. With grouping for instruction the rapid 
earners can move ahead as fast as their abilities permit and needs 
require, 

The use of modern self-help instructional material goes a long 
Way in facilitating an individualized program of instruction such 
as that carried on at Winnetka. With workbooks available for all 
the basic skills and in some of the content areas, a child can vir- 

ually assign his own lesson, proceed to drill himself, give himself 
a test to check outcomes, with a minimum amount of attention 
from the teacher after a period of training. The more capable 
children can work alone or with partners; then the teacher can 
more closely oversee the work of slower learners without depriving 

* rapid learners of instructional guidance. 

In carrying on unit studies and projects, children of varying 
abilities are expected to make their own unique contributions. 
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The children help in the planning as the unit moves along. They 
carry on a simple type of research work for these units- -reading, 
outlining, summarizing, reporting. Committees of children may be 
formed to carry on ‘research’ in particular areas, for example, 10 
a study of the geographical features, the climate, the people, his- 
tory and products of the children's home state; groups work on the 
topic or phase of the project of most interest to them or on one that 
best suits their particular abilities. Class work is made flexible by 
providing for small group work and individual enterprises related 
to total class projects. 

For special assignments on an individual basis, the gifte 
is shown how to use the library by a librarian who is prepared t9 
assist him in his ‘research’. These children make independent use 
of card files, encyclopaedias, and reference books so that they can 
look up their own material. In fact, every pupil is shown how to 
choose library books and other study materials on his own level e 
demonstrated reading ability without regard for the grade in whic 
he is placed. 


«d child 


Reading may be the only resource available to a gifted child a 
explorations in science, e.g., astronomy. If the right books wr zd 
nu 


hand at the right moment and the opportunity is scized the cb 
can actually ‘take care of himself’ in large degree. i 
A creative work period, a hobby or activity period in a double o 
triple session once or twice a week solves the problem for the gifte 
who need more time for exploratory activities at sehool. Eu 
these ‘free work’ periods children are regrouped with others 1? bn 
school to work in the areas of their own special interests: cg” 
photography, puppetry, creative writing, and so on. 
Projects involving music and dramaties, the arts and 
of aesthetic experience including creative writing are Ca1TI p 
Those children who are gifted in art prepare their own illustrat? 
for study projects, e.g., planning and working on a mural, sett! i 
up displays in exhibit cases, and so on. The special teachers; ui 
cluding the librarian, make available to the children the! ners 
talents and resources, working with the regular classroom teach 
in enrichment of learning. ity 
The school is certain to find among its patrons and commu” o? 
leaders gifted persons who may be willing to work with childre? ne 
special projects. A theatrical-manager father of children 1D yt 
school helped the class put on 2 dramatic production, with 
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gifted members of the class contributing much under his direction. 
An author-mother gave some time to children who were eager to 
write down the ‘ideas in their heads’. Similarly, fora parent who was 
gifted in languages and competent to teach them. Lay persons with 
Special talents who are willing to work with these children in hobby 
clubs should be invited to contribute their talents, 

In schools where planning has been most effective, enrichment 
of experiences is implemented through a wealth of instructional 
resources. The furniture and equipment of the classroom as well 
as that of the entire school plant make possible unique learning 
experiences in harmony with the children’s interests and abilities, 
and provide g rich, full school life for every child. In these schools 
there are shops and studios for work in arts and crafts, for drama- 
tics and music; there is an auditorium, perhaps even a ‘little 
theatre’ for the children’s productions; a well-equipped library 
Containing the entire gamut of reading material in terms of ‘read- 
ability levels’ as well as good books suited to every taste, a pam- 
Phiet collection, and usually a picture collection, as well as audio- 
Visual materials and equipment. Adequate space is provided for 
shops, laboratories and the school library. Valuable equipment is 
Placed in a central school depository or laboratory for the use of 
all classes, including typewriters, mimeograph equipment, audio- 
Visual aids, microscope, globes, etc. The school makes contact with 
city muscums, libraries and other resources for the loan of ma- 
terials and use of facilities. 

Schools undertaking programs for gifted children in harmony 
With the suggestions given here will be amply rewarded through 
having made a contribution to the development of superior minds— 
Our most precious human resource. 
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DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
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During the past two years the writer has made a somewhat 
Specialized study in the field of Human Relations which included 
considerable attention to the problems of group processes. Pre- 
viously, he had spent twefity-four years of his professional career 
as a school principal and supervisor and as an instructor in school 
administration and supervision for graduate students. As a result 
of his study of group processes, certain conflicts developed in his 
thinking concerning the functions of leadership in school adminis- 
tration. He became aware, more acutely than before, of rather 
Wide gaps between theory and practice. At the same time, he 
realized that there are practical limitations, in our present status 
of social organization, to the application of some of the more ad- 
vanced principles of group process to actual procedures in school 
administration. He therefore set about attempting to think the 
Problem through—to attempt to resolve some of the conflicts and 
Paradoxes which seemed to exist. For his own guidance as a school 
administrator, and for the clarification of his own thinking, he 
attempted to set down a few guiding principles regarding the func- 
tions of a democratic leader of a group which would be reasonably 
Consistent with the best theories and the findings of research on 
group process and, at the same time, would recognize the practical 
limitations imposed by our current social organization, including 
administrative hierarchies. This paper is the result of this ‘thinking 
through’ process and is offered, for whatever it is worth, to other 
School administrators who are faced with the same kinds of 
Problems. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
_ The following principles seem to be fundamental to the resolu- 
tion of the problem. Many of them will undoubtedly seem rather 
iS vious to the reader. They probably are obvious; it is their appli- 
Cation to the practical realities of actual situations wkich presents 
the difficulty. E 
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All group members affected by a decision or a policy should share in 
ils formulation.— This is an essential element in democratic group 
process and is basic to the other principles which follow. No matter 
how constantly or vigorously the leader (the school principal, for 
example) verbalizes the philosophy of democracy, basic human 
rights are denied unless this principle is translated somehow into 
realistic action. When the school superintendent, or principal, 
therefore, sits at his desk, formulates a school policy and then 
hands it down through the ‘line’ of authority until it reaches the 
people most affected—teachers and pupils—no amount of mouth- 
ing of the tenets of Thomas Jefferson will compensate for the 10- 
controvertible fact that he has autocratically deprived human 
beings of a basic, democratic human right. Neither will any amount 
of rationalization on his part convert his procedure into a demo 
cratic one. 

As will be pointed out below, there may be times when the ad- 
ministrator is forced, by the practical realities of situations, js 
ignore or slight this basic concept. However, when he does 80, it ^ 
essential that he recognize, in such situations, the fact that he * 
functioning as an autocrat, rather than as a democratic leader. 
In such cases, if he ever hopes to achieve the rôle of a democrat!® 
leader, he must be certain, in his own thinking, that this is 2 re 
grettable, but necessary, transitory step toward democratic group 
functioning; his ultimate goal must be the participation of all group 
members in the formulation of decisions and policies. In those a 
stances where democracy has been a theory rather than a prae 
in school administration or elsewhere, this basic principle 
nearly always been violated. f2 

When the group is small enough (for example, the faculty e 
School of moderate size) the application of this principle SP 
that every member of the group will actually participate 1? ng 
making of decisions. When the group is large, such as the teat 5 
staff of a school system, or the faculty and student body ° he 
school, it is obvious that this participation may have to take i 
form of representation rather than actual, personal participat ^ 
but, here too, care must be exercised to insure that the repre" pi? 
tion is real, not theoretical and not authoritatively imposec- +4, 18 
matter of representation is another democratic tenet to which : le 
dangerously “easy to render lip service, without any actual ! 
mentation of the principle. 
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If a group has not been accustomed to functioning democratically, 
the leader must assume responsibility for providing the members with 
expertences which will lead them progressively into democratic par- 
licipation.— This, of course, is a corollary to the principle stated 
above. Obviously, not all groups, nor all members of a group are 
equally ready for the kind of participation described. However, the 
group leader, if he wishes to function as a democratic leader, can 
Dot afford to wait until the group members are entirely ready be- 
fore he makes a start in democratic group participation; if he does 
So, they will never be ready. The writer has known school principals 
and administrators who functioned as autocratic ‘bosses’ and 
Offered the explanation, to themselves as well as to others, “My 
teachers are tot ready for democratic participation.” This should 
usually be recognized as rationalization. The truth of the matter, 
M most such cases, is that such a leader is not willing to expend 
the time, or the energy, or the enthusiasm, which is required for 
leading & group into true democratic procedures. In some cases he 
Simply does not know how to start. 

a On the other hand, neither must the group leader maintain a 
hands-off? policy and merely allow the group to ‘fumble’. A laissez- 
Jaire policy is not democratic leadership; it is almost always a 
Waste of human energy, and will almost inevitably lead to chaos. 

A school administrator, faced with this problem of leading a 
SToup progressively into true democratic participation, might well 
ObServe a successful first-grade teacher as she has her pupils help 
her to develop a set of simple rules for classroom conduct; in this 
Procedure she is teaching a simple, but very important, early 
esson in democratic group membership and leadership. A school 
faculty, because of its background of experience, may also have to 
make some very simple beginnings in practicing the art of true, 
democratic participation. In some cases, for example, it might be 
Vise for the group to make its first attack on some minor adminis- 
trative problem, such as how to expedite the moving of pupils 
through the lunchroom at the noon hour, and leave more complex 
Problems, such as adapting the curriculum to the needs of pupils, 
for a time when they have developed more skills in democratic 
Participation, 

In the process of arriving at a group decision, it is important that 
all points of view be expressed.—Although this is often a time- 
Consuming process, it is essential to the concept of democratic 
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procedure. A group may reach a decision more slowly by adhering 
to this principle, but the time spent will usually ‘pay off’ in the 
long run. If all members of the group have had an opportunity to 
be heard, there is a better chance that they will coóperate in put- 
ting the decision into effect, once it has been reached, even though 
they may have felt and forcefully expressed opposition to the plan 
while it was under consideration. If certain members, on the other 
hand, have held a contrary view, and have been prevented, either 
by the group or by the leader, from expressing that view, no one 
should be surprised if they adopt a ‘stand-off’ attitude after & 
decision is reached. There is not much point in censuring such 
group members if they say, “Let those who were for it do the 
work.” 

There is another reason that it is important to make sure that all 
points of view are expressed. Only by so doing, can the group e 
sure that, in the final result, all feasible plans have been given ue 
consideration. Whenever any group member has been denied the 
right to present his views, either by his own timidity or py the 
actions of the group or the leader, the group takes the risk that the 
best possible solution has never even been considered. It is nO 
farfetched to suggest that the member who remained quiet may 
have had the best idea of all; the best thinkers in a group at n 
always the most vocal. This imposes a responsibility upon tha 
group leader to encourage participation by all members of the 
group, even the most diffident. n 

The implementation of this principle—that all viewpoints shou 
be expressed—presents some other difficult problems to the gro" 
leader, especially when the group is a school faculty, and the len 
is a school principal. One of these problems has to do with | " 
leader’s own relationships within the group. There is & ger}? 
danger that traditional concepts of school administration pee 
enter into the situation at this point, and provide a block to efie" 
tive group participation. For many years popular opinion has an 
rounded the school administrator with an aura of authority bor oly 
Ing upon infallibility. Hence, even though he may have since " 
democratic ideals and motives, any opinion he offers, aDY sug at 
tion he makes, is often accepted as ‘golden words of wisdom’ Y 
least some members of his staff. This is especially true if the ^ any 
has not previously experienced truly democratic leadership. Maj 
school administrators have encountered this problem. 
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reason, although the school administrator, because of his back- 
ground of training and experience, may have some excellent ideas 
as to the solution of a problem with which the group is coping, he 
should not be in too great haste to offer suggestions, especially in 
the early stages of the democratic functioning of the group. If he 
makes suggestions too early, they may be so readily accepted that 
other ideas, some of which may be better than his own, may never 
come to light. 

Another problem of the group leader, in connection with the 
application of this principle, has to do with personal relationships 
Within the group. Practically every group, and particularly every 
school faculty, has one or more very vocal members who will domi- 
nate ahy discussion of any problem, if they are permitted to do so, 
and thus prevent other members, especially the more timid ones, 
from getting their points of view before the group. When this 
happens, either the leader, or the group itself, will need to ‘squelch’ 
the officious one, tactfully but firmly and definitely. » 

Still another problem presents itself to the school administrator 
in this connection. Even if school personnel understand what he is 
trying to do in this matter of democratic participation, it does not 
necessarily follow that parents and other citizens will possess such 
Insight. Sometimes school board members will not understand; 
they may visualize the principals job as ‘running the school . Un- 
fortunately, the actual practice, if not the ideal, of democratic par- 
ticipation is sometimes suspect among those who pride themselves 
on being ‘hard-headed’ business men. Although there is now & 
Considerable body of research which indicates that this type of 
Procedure pays off, even in the business world, not all business 
People are aware of these findings. The writer knows of a recent 
stance in which a school board member of a large school Meu, 
in talking to a group of business men, made the charge, Our 
Schools are really in a terrible shape. We can’t do anything any 
More without first asking the teachers what they think about it. 

© Was referring, of course, to a program of the superintendent and 
18 staff which involved the above principle that, in arriving at a 
ecision, all points of view should be expressed. The administrator, 

erefore, may need to help lay people, even school board members, 
© See that such an administrative procedure may pay dividends in 

© long run, . " ? * 

group needs leadership if it is to function effectively. —À group 
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of human beings, working on mutual problems, is a complex social 
organization which can not achieve its own best desires unless 
there is expert leadership available. This is true of any group, but 
it is especially true of a school faculty because of the variety of 


background, interest, training and experience of its members. The 
large majority of any school faculty consists of intelligent, one 
ant 


educated individuals who are likely to have various interests 
points of view concerning any problem with which the group 
dealing. As a rule, relatively few members will be indifferent about 
any such problem. It would even be a rather rare situation in which 
there were not conflicting points of view in connection with any 
problem which concerns the group. To expect such a group to work 
together, without definite, skillful leadership would almost cer- 
tainly invite chaos. 

This raises the question of ‘status’ leadership—delegated al 
assigned by some authority, such as a school board— versu 
‘indigenous’ leadership—coming from, or delegated by, the group 
itself. Indigenous leadership is undoubtedly more in harmony wit? 
democratic theory, but, after all, we do have school boards an 
superintendents (or boards of directors and chairmen in non-sehon 
groups) with a responsibility to an electorate; they have beet 
chosen by this electorate, either directly or indirectly, to assume i 
specifie responsibility. (The róle of authority in group process, 
discussed later.) For this reason, a discussion of the relative mer 
of the two types of leadership is probably beside the point ui 
somewhat unrealistic. For some time to come we shall be likely to 
have status, or official, lenders in our schools; we shall have " 
learn to live with them, if not to love them. 

Actually, both types of leadership can and do functi 
School organization. The truly skillful school administrator net 
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encourage the development’ of leadership on the part 9 O^ om 
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members of the staff, lay citizens, and even students. Individ D 


will have interests, skills, and knowledge which will prov? d» of 


with aptitude for leadership in the attack on certain YP etel | 


problems. One staff member, for example, may be especially tie’ 


to exercise leadership in problems dealing with student activ het ! 
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another with those dealing with scholastic achievement, d rm 
with problems of curriculum revision, and so on. The scho?» pe 


cipal is wasting a valuable resource if he insists upon he 
reins himself when such leaders are available. 
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Even the status leader may become, at least for part of the time, 
an indigenous leader and may fill both réles simultaneously. His 
ability to do this will largely depend, obviously, on the quality of 
relationships which exist between him and the group. Wiles! 
describes the situation very well in his distinction between the 
official leader’s ‘power over’ and ‘power with’ approaches to group 
leadership. In the ‘power over’ approach, the leader jealously and 
zealously defends his position; he expects unquestioning support 
for his own decision. In the ‘power with’ approach, on the other 
hand, he is concerned with having the group plan and make 
decisions together; authority and responsibility depend upon 
funetions of group members, not upon delegation by higher au- 
thority. 

The leader has a responsibility to enable the group to function effi- 
ciently.—The skillful administrator facilitates interactions among 
group members so that they result in maximum benefit to the 
group. This responsibility is implicit in the concept of indigenous 
leadership; this is the task which the group assigns and delegates 
to the leader. 

In carrying out this responsibility, his first step is often to help 
develop an awareness, on the part of the group, of the problems 
Which are facing them. Frequently the leader, because of his 
vision of the total situation, is in an advantageous position to be 
more aware of these problems than are group members who some- 
times see only a relatively small part of the whole. This situation 
is rather comraon among school faculties. It exists very frequently 
in high-school faculties where most of the individual members are 
subject-matter specialists. 

The school administrator must also assume responsibility for 
Providing the necessary facilities, materials, resources, and time 
for the group to function. In other words, he must set up the 
‘machinery’ and keep it running so that the group can ‘get on with 
the job’. 

At times, the administrator may find it necessary to assist the 
group in interpreting their work and their own responsibilities 
toward the total program. Again, it should be recognized that he 


is the one who is in a position where he can best see the situation 
m its totality, « $9 
ck 


! Kimball Wiles. Supervision for Better Schools. New York. Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1950, pp. 133-319. 
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Finally, the administrator must provide for implementation of 
the group’s decisions. This is vital if he expects the group to con- 
tinue to function. Nothing can be more deadly to group process 
than for the group to spend long hours working on a problem ant 
finally arrive at a decision, only to find they have wasted their 
time because their decision is never put into effect. This is another 
responsibility involved in indigenous group leadership. It may; at 
times, even involve the use of authority to enforce group decisions, 
but it is an authority delegated by the group itself, not one coming 
from a hierarchy of administrative organization. 

Except for the specific responsibilities discussed above, 
group leader, or administrator, should participate in discussion 
raise questions, make suggestions, and otherwise woik just as any 
other member of the group. In this process, he would do well to 
forget, so far as possible, his status as an official leader. 

The proper use of authority by a group leader is a legitimate part of 
the democratic process.—The question naturally arises, “Is the uso 
of authority contrary to democratic principles?” As has been 
pointed out above, the use of authority is sometimes necessary 
ensure participation by all members or to implement decisions ii 
the group. In these cases, however, it is authority delegated by pe 
group itself which is used. On the other hand, the official author 
of the status leader—the school principal, for example—can not ? 
ignored. n 

Books and articles on school administration, at least until quite 
recently, presented a traditional line-and-staff organization <a 


the 


school systems, with a line of authority and responsibility oe : 
e su 


from the people of the community to the school board, th " 


intendent, the principal and teacher until it finally reache ob 
child. Most American school systems actually operate un erg a 
a line-and-staff plan of organization; many have elaborate organ" 
tional charts depicting such a plan. 

More recently, writers in the field have suggested t 


hat th? 


tbe j 


line-and-staff organization is not necessarily the final answer x pal | 


problem. Yauch? for example, presents a circular organiz& jn 


chart which includes the people, the school board, the cup gl 
tendent, the principal, the teachers, and the children, with ® 
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N * Wilbur A. Yauch. Improving Human Relations in School Administ” 
ew York: Hzrper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 169-171. 
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flow of authority in one direction around the circle and an educa- 
tional flow of authority, or influence, in the other. He presents an 
important concept which has been frequently overlooked. It is true 
that children do influence parents and superintendents do influence 
school boards (in some cases, more than boards influence super- 
intendents). However, it should be noted that Yauch's chart still 
maintains the line of official authority and responsibility. The 
somewhat unorthodox, cireular diagram does not alter the basic 
fact that a line of authority is present. This is not undemocratic. 
The schools do, after all, belong to the people. They have the 
right to prescribe the kind of program of education that is to be 
provided in their schools. They also have the right to delegate re- 
sponsibility for this program to their elected and appointed repre- 
sentatives. When responsibility is delegated, it must be accom- 
panied by the authority needed to carry out the responsibility. It 
would appear, then, that the school administrator must at times 
use two different kinds of authority. On the one hand there is the 
authority which is delegated by the group which he is leading, 
most frequently a group of teachers. This authority, if used to 
facilitate the group procedure and implement its decisions, is 
entirely consistent with the tenets of democratic group functioning. 
On the other hand, he also possesses official authority delegated 
by society, through its representatives—a school board and/or a 
Superintendent. This authority is also consistent with democratic 
principles, since it is indirectly delegated by society itself. This 
line of authority must also exist if the administrator is to perform 
his function. It is the misuse and abuse of this kind of authority, 
rather than its use, which does violence to democratic ideals. Be- 
sides, regardless of the ethics of the question, most school adminis- 
trators will probably operate on a line-and-staff basis for many 
years to come. There is a reasonable doubt as to whether society 
Will ever advance to a point where the line of authority can be 
abolished in any of its agencies; in any event, it has not even 
approached that point to date. This line must be available when 
the administrator needs it, even though he rarely, if ever, uses it, 
There are certain kinds of circumstances in which the adminis- 
trator will be compelled to utilize this official authority, delegated 
Y Society. The following five situations are suggested as ones in 
Which the administrator will find it necessary to act au:horitatively, 
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perhaps even autocratically : 


1) When a directive reaches him from the higher echelons of 
authority, to be passed on to the group. Obviously, when this 
happens, the administrator has no choice. These directives come 
to him, theoretically at least, from the people who own and operate 
the schools. 

2) When disaster threatens. The leader is obligated, however, to 
make sure that both the threat and the disaster are real. Some 
school principals act as though they think that disaster is threaten- 
ing all the time. An imaginary threat must not be used as an excuse 
for autocratic leadership. 

3) When an emergency arises which requires immediate decision 
and there is not enough time for democratic processes to Mon 
Whe 
this occurs, the administrator may make the decision and, 
refer the matter to the group to determine whether or not Do 
approve the basic policy upon which he based his decision. 
can then guide him in future, similar emergencies. 

4) When a decision needs to be made, regarding some 
problem, which is not of sufficient importance to justify consuming 
the time of the group. Obviously, so far as possible, matters ° TE 
type should be governed by policies formulated by the gro 
beforehand. This type of situation also frequently arises in $e? 
administration. «ons 

5) When a chaotic condition exists within the group rent 
due to previous background of experience, for example, ? sud i 
change from an autocratic control to democratic participation: p i 
previous lack of leadership which has destroyed lines of resp 
bility and professional authority. Lewin makes a statement, Lei 
upon his experimentation, which although it seems parat = " 
has some important implications: ‘The experiments show thot o) 
shift in róles (from autocratic control to democratic particiP® tp? 
cannot be accomplished by a ‘hands off’ policy. To apply 


mino" 


as of ‘individualistic freedom’ merely leads to chaos ay 
t is true that people cannot be traired for democracy hang? í 
c 


cratic methods. But it is equally true that to be able to 
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group atmosphere toward democracy, the democratic leader has 
to be in power and has to use his power for active reéducation."* 


The ideas which have been presented here may be summarized 
by stating that successful school administration depends largely 
upon the quality of human relations which exist between the 
leader and the group, individually and collectively. The leader's 
effectiveness will be vitally affected by the confidence and trust 
which the group have in him. The writer has often made the state- 
ment to his classes in school administration: “Show me a successful 
school principal and I will show you an expert in human relations.” 
This is an obvious over-simplification and was intended as such 
for emphasis. However, the fact remains that, although the school 
administrator needs skill in dealing with many things—school 
plant, schedules, equipment, supplies, curriculum, and a host of 
others—he must, first of all, possess competencies in dealing with 
people. Wiles suggests that he must be able to answer the follow- 
ing questions positively: 

Do you like people? 

Do people like to be around you? 

Do people tell you their desires and their problems? 

Do you find it easy to give others credit? 

Do you habitually think of how others will feel before you 
make a decision? 

Other questions must be answered positively, too, but unless the 
administrator is equipped with the basic skills and emotional atti- 
tudes necessary for dealing with people—teachers, pupils, parents 
and other citizens—he may never be able to bring into play any 
other talents which he may possess. 

If this hypothesis is true, it suggests that training in school ad- 
ministration should include some basic training in human relations, 
particularly in the dynamics of group procedure. It does not seem 
farfetched to suggest that pre-service and in-service training of 
School principals should include instruction and guidance in the 
‘fourth R’—Relationships. 

——— 

* Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948, p. 50. $ 

* Wiles, op. cit., p. 14. 
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As a final thought, it must be recognized that many school ad- 
ministrators, especially principals, do function habitually as au- 
thoritarian leaders. Some of them are considered to be very suc- 
cessful, both by other administrators and by the public. It is true 
that a school principal or superintendent can autocratically direct 
a school program which looks very good for a time. Sooner or later, 
however, he will almost inevitably find himself in a situation in — 
which he needs coóperation, rather than obedience, from the people 
working with him. Democracy may be a somewhat slow, at times 
even a cumbersome process but, in the long run, it is infinitely 
more efficient than autocracy in dealing with people regardless © 
their age, social level, or economic condition. 


FACTORS IN A DESIRABLE MASTER’S DEGREE 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ROBEN J. MAASKE 


President, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 


The teacher is at the heart of the elementary school program 


teachers, since it appears generally that existing programs are not 
meeting the need effectively. 


BACKGROUND FACTORS ON THE PREPARATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


It is realistic that for several years the Master’s degree program 
will be a year’s work set out above that of the four-year under- 


„Historical Development of Elementary Teacher Preparation.— 
Since the Preparation of elementary teachers for many years in- 
cluded only one or two years of collegiate work, the tendency was 


beral arts colleges. Thus the trend toward a Master’s degree pro- 
Eram for elementary schoo! teachers will become definitely attrac- 
tive and will result in increasing numbers interested in such a 
Program. 
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Needs of Elementary School Teachers for Advanced Preparation— | 
There is evident an awakened interest by elementary teachers 
themselves in additional professional preparation. This has been 
enhanced through in-service education programs. Professional | 
adequacy as a teacher is never finally achieved but must always 
be striven for in terms of the needs of a given time. i 

The elementary teacher is a generalist in subject matter andè | 
specialist in dealing with children. Modern emphases in school — 
programs tend to be placed on the latter category. This tends t9 
make elementary teachers conscious of their weaknesses and the 
need for both additional training in dealing effectively with the | 
learner and increased knowledge of subject materials. 

Stimuli for Advanced Preparation Through the Master's Degree | 
There has been a distinct move in the direction of single-salary 
schedules for elementary and high school teachers throughout the 
country. The trend toward single salary schedules by school dis | 
tricts, with a premium on experience and professional preparation l 
is a definite stimulus toward preparation beyond the Bachelor 
degree. 

One cannot discount the yearning for greater proficient 
characterizes an alert member of the teaching profession. 
doubtedly this accounts also in many cases for a desire pon 
plete a Master's degree program, symbolic of not only presun o | 
greater proficiency in teaching but of a further crow? for " 
ambitious teacher. Another stimulus is the desire of schoo y | 
perintendents to upgrade continuously the preparation level © 
ementary school teachers in the system. pg dU 

Typical Graduate Professional Programs in Education. —@ 
ate work in education began primarily to meet the needs of C7" pd 
teachers and later public school administrators, supervisors», 10 
specialists. More recently there has been a definite emph?” s l 
tailor Master’s degree programs for high school classroom te abi 
Just rising on the horizon is the clear need to emphasize e "ho? 

m teat 0" 


There has been a tacit assumption that Master’s degre? at 


y which ! 
J 1 | 


Un 
com^ 


grams for high school teachers likewise serve well for E 310) 
school classroom teachers. Experience of elementary ‘i gene | 
teachers has not borne this out, since the professional aum. £ s 


ol teac maa 


education courses are geared primarily to high scho 
ute c? 


to needs of administrators and supervisors. Gradu 
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allied or cognate academic fields are normally quite unsuited to 
the needs of elementary teachers because of their highly specialized 
character. 

Even teachers in the secondary schools find difficulty in obtain- 
ing the type of graduate course in academic fields which actually 
improve their proficiency in the teaching of high school subjects. 
Not all of these courses are wholly unsuited for elementary school 
teachers’ needs, but experience indicates that both the approach 
to teaching such courses and their content do not satisfy the needs 
of elementary school teachers. 

Trends in Graduate Study at the Master's Degree Levcl.—NWhile 
the Master’s degree in its original inception was designed for spe- 
cialists presumed to serve as college teachers, research workers, or 
specialists in some particular branch of knowledge, this opportunity 
is being increasingly reserved for the Doctor's degree. 

The original Master's degree provided for proficiency in a foreign 
language and a research thesis, on the assumption this would pro- 
vide a terminal professional program for the college teacher, re- 
search scholar, or specialist. Such an assumption is not valid today. 
The prime objective of a professional Master's degree for the class- 
Toom teacher is one which points toward greater proficiency in 
teaching effectively in the classroom. 

Potential Volume for Master's Degree Programs for Elementary 
School Teachers.—Increasingly, states are requiring à four-year 
undergraduate program prior to permanent certification to teach 
in elementary schools. Additional training beyond that point nor- 
mally moves into the graduate field. Since elementary school teach- 
ers outnumber secondary school teachers approximately two to one, 
Some indication of the future volume is indicated. 

The potential need and volume is very great. The problem, 
therefore, of designing an appropriate program at the Master's 
degree level to meet the particular needs of elementary classroom 
teachers presents a significant challenge. 


FACTORS IN A MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


An attempt in this section will be made to identify and analyze 
those factors which appear to be emerging in Master’s degree 
Programs adjudged most suitable for elementary school teachers. 
Objectives of Such a Program.—An examinetion of objectives as 
5 e 
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stated in a number of catalogs reveals that the specific objectives 
of such a program are: 

1) To continue the professional preparation of elementary school | 
teachers by expanding and intensifying their knowledge and = | 
standing of children, of effective teaching procedures, and of schoo 
problems in general, 

2) To provide opportunities for elementary school teachers y 
increase their general knowledge and understanding of the conten 
areas dealt with in the elementary school curriculum. : d 

3) To provide opportunities for broad general education E, 
cultural experiences designed to produce professional teachers W 
are likewise well-educated citizens. ee 

4) To provide opportunities for study of current education. 
principles and practices in the modern elementary school as & d 
for developing self-confidence and superior ability as a lender am?! 
teachers. 

5) Through elective courses, to enable teachers with out 
leadership qualities to meet minimum requirements for se 
elementary principals or supervisors, pink. 

Professional Teacher Education Core.—Some divergence of t 


standing — 
rvice 


ing is evident in the design of both a ‘professional core’ aP 
'general education core’ in recently-developed programs a: 
Master’s degree level for elementary teachers. One extreme " of 
point would permit a teacher to choose, from a wide varie nefit 
offerings, those courses which he feels individually would be be 
him most. The other extreme would prescribe practica y 
entire program. nsi er. 
An intermediary course, which appears to be gaining € use | 
able approval, is that of prescribing a core of professional ouv i 
and a core of general education courses, with sufficient vidi 
to permit exploration of Specific fields of interest to 12 de en 
teachers. This latter plan assumes that the needs of exper arta 
teachers are best met through a properly organized series o jo” 
fully-planned prescribed courses as a required core in prO = gio 
education, and a similar required core also for general E um J 
t has the further advantage of avoiding the frustrating pete” 
ping and duplication found by teachers in the customary jn 
geneous group of elective graduate education courses. s 9! ; | 
cuc : : include? (yf 
e required professional education core normally of “a 
courses as Methods .of Research and Writing, Priaciples 
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rieulum Construction, Evaluation of Classroom Instruction (a 
self-appraisal approach to effective methodology), Research Studies 


Psychology), Psychology of Learning, and Occasionally a course 
in Public and Professional Relations. This series of courses, if 
carefully-planned, can normally encompass most of the principal 
Professional problem areas for the elementary teacher. 

General Education Core.—As pointed out earlier, the usua] grad- 


the undergraduate level. Hence, elementary school teachers find 
them frustrating, particularly since they find themselves in com- 
petition with students possessing an extensive background in these 
fields. 

Hence, the trend is clearly toward developing broad general 
education courses which integrate the subject field within the 
broad areas of the Social Science, the Humanities, and in Science- 


quired Core, one-fifth to the general education required core, with 
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Other electives include certain courses in art, music, and physi- 
cal education, which are essential fields for the teacher. An inher- 
ent challenge for developing new types of broad, general education 
courses at the graduate level is provided to academic departments. 
Hence, a unique challenge is provided for education and academic 
departments to work codperatively in carefully rethinking the 
type of course which will serve the general education needs of ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Lztension Courses in Graduate Programs.— The prevailing tend- 
ency is to limit the amount of graduate credit for the Master's 
degree which can be taken off-campus in extension courses. Some 
courses can achieve their full objectives when taught in extension, 
assuming proper conditions of instruction, library, audio-visual, 
and other instructional materials. Certain other courses can achieve 
their objectives best only on a campus where laboratory facil- 
ities, clinics, library, and other special instructional materials are 
readily available. 

The trend is slowly in the direction of permitting a larger number 
of course hours to be taken in extension, but with closer safeguards 
to assure both the selection of proper courses for this purpose an 
insuring the availability of adequate facilities and instructional 
materials for effective class work. ; 

Thesis and Examination—The trend is toward making the thes! 
an optional requirement and in its place to permit election of 2 
field study or elementary research project, or to waive all of these 
in favor of the standard number of quarter or semester hours for 
one additional year of work at the graduate level. 

Applicants for the Master's degree program are screened in " 
variety of ways, usually through a qualifying examination, plus 
the submission of application information and a planned program 
of work approved by a faculty adviser or committee. A number " 
institutions prescribe either a final comprehensive written examina 
tion, a final oral examination, or both. These examinations aim 


: s e 
ascertain the extent to which the graduate courses actually hav 


Sout ] s spe 
made a significant difference in the thinking and practice of th 
teacher. 

General Cautions.—Any institution, prior to inaugurating ® Ms? 


ter’s degree program, should have demonstrated its capability 
achieve its-objectives fully on the undergraduate level. An inst 


tion considering offering the Master’s degree should do 50 ad 


———— 
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after it is assured that its undergraduate work is of superior qual- 
ity; that its resources are fully adequate for advanced work with- 
out lowering the quality of its undergraduate programs; that such 
offerings are consonant with its institutional objectives; and that 
there is an effective and continuing demand for such work on the 
part of its clientele. 

The following factors are especially significant: (1) preparation 
of faculty, (2) teaching load of faculty, (3) faculty-student ratio, 
(4) adequacy of library and other teaching aids resources, (5) 
clinical and other special service facilities, (6) per capita student 
cost of instruction. Some institutions have found it desirable to 
offer advanced programs for the Master’s degree only in Summer 
sessions, at least until such time as the number of students justify 
offering the program during the academic year. 


THESES FOR MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


From the foregoing analysis, it appears pertinent to distill 
certain theses or principles which may serve as guides for designing 
desirable programs for the Master’s degree for elementary class- 
room teachers, as follows: 

1) The objectives for such a program should be carefully thought 
through by faculties of institutions desiring to formulate (or to 
revise) such a program, in coóperation with practitioners. 

2) The courses in the curriculum should be carefully selected in 
the light of the particular needs of elementary school teachers and 
Should involve coóperative planning by the institution, practi- 
tioners, citizens, teachers professional organizations, state depart- 
ments of education, and administrative groups. 

3) Careful study should be made of institutional resources to 
determine with complete fairness the qualifications of the institu- 
tion and its faculty to offer the type of program which will achieve 
the objectives stated for elementary school teachers. 

4) Emphasis should be placed upon the development of a plan 
designed to carefully select candidates for the degree, in terms of 
the promise of the candidate to become an outstanding elementary 
teacher and leader. 

5) Careful study should be given to the organization of the 
prescribed professional core, the prescribed general education core, 
and to those electives in both general education and professional 
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education which will provide specialized learning opportunities 
essentially non-duplicatory of materials emphasized in the core 
courses. | 

6) Depending upon the resources of an institution, additional — | 
courses should be made available to meet requirements for the 
elementary principal’s and elementary supervisor’s credential, as 
well as certain courses in specialized fields of work. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the organization in the graduate program to 
provide effective guidance service for candidates for the degree- 

7) Emphasis should be placed upon appropriate course work 
incorporating learning experiences of graduate caliber but built 
upon the needs of experienced elementary school teachers. 

8) Part-time service of highly-successful and well-prepared 
school practitioner leaders should be utilized in the program at 
appropriate times in certain courses. ^ 

9) The program for the Master's degree should be a coóperative 
enterprise on the campus involving not alone members of the teacher 
education faculty but to a great extent also the related academi? 
faculty. 

10) Continuous evaluation of the program should be made 
through the utilization of selected superior students graduating 
from it, administrative groups in the field, special committees, k 
the faculty, and review by experts where that is indicated 98 being 
desirable. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The foregoing analysis of factors involved in a desirable progra® 
at the Master’s degree level for elementary school teachers Le 
clear that the need for such a program is emerging with definite?" f 
and that the potential for such a program is great numeric? g 
Institutions already engaged in such a program might W^ pes? 
amine their program design and offerings in the light of © pt 
theses. Institutions thinking of introducing such a program 2 
also give thorough Study to the various factors outlined. pe 

The demand for such a program is undoubtedly present: the 
challenge inherent in providing a program which will me?" f 
need effectively is great. It should involve the best thinking io 
Professional teacher education staffs, leaders within the 2c? "eat? 
areas, representative practitioners, and others. The next te? Tav 
will reveal whether those in institutions educating teachers 
met capably this unique challenge. 


“HOW FAMILIAR CAN YOU GET!” 
BARTLETT C. LUBBERS 


University of Dayton 


“Hi, Bill! Goin’ to the dance Friday?” 

“Hello, Miss Warren. That’s a snappy number you're wearin’.”’ 
“Oh Nell, you should have seen him!” 

""There's ol’ moss-back, snoopin’ again." 

“Ouch, get off my feet, ya’ big lug!” 


The school corridor during the change of classes is a busy, bus- 
tling, pressof human action and reaction. Even though Miss Warren 
did not change classrooms, she liked to stand in the doorway. It 
kept her close to the students and gave her time for a friendly 
greeting. Miss Harris, *moss-back" to the students, liked to stand 
in the doorway too. It was here that she gathered fresh ammunition 
in her crusade for better student conduct. Miss Green, however, 
wouldn't dream of leaving her desk at such a time. It was a firm 
anchor in this periodic state of flux. She felt secure there. Besides, 
She didn't want to become too familiar. She'd lose control. 

The above situation and the various reactions of teachers and 
Students to each other is, perhaps, characteristic of many school 
Situations. Whether it is normal or necessary to teacher-student 
relations is another question. Were the students too familiar with 
Miss Warren? Did Miss Harris’ behavior contribute to better 
Student conduct? Is Miss Green over-dependent upon her desk for 
Professional competency? Is there an imaginary and unsurmount- 
Able fence separating the teacher from the student? What should be 
the relationship between the teacher and his students? 

Categorical answers to the above questions would appear im- 

. Prudent even if the writer had the answers. Let it be stated im- 
mediately that he does not. It is possible, however, to reéxamine 
the situation in search of some underlying principles or guides for 
action. In this light we might proceed to ask: teacher-pupil re- 
lations for what? 

The ordinary adult does not normally seek to cultivate the 
active friendship of those ten, twenty, or thirty years his junior. 

ne may safely conclude that the purpose of their relationship is 
Not primarily ene of mutual friendship. The purpose of their re- 
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lationship can be extracted from the character and purpose of the 
institution which brings them together—the school. 

Traditionally, the school has been an institution wherein the 
young of the society might assemble for the purpose of developing 
those understandings, skills and attitudes which would insure 
effective and satisfying participation in the adult world. Those 
charged with guiding youngsters in this metamorphosis are called 
teachers. It is inevitable that some type of relationship must exist 
between the educator and those being educated. It is inevitable 
too that the type of relationship will be as diverse as the number of 
people involved. 

While this diversity of relationship may be attributed to several 
causes, it is felt that such diversity originally stems most directly 
from the teacher’s concept of how learning best takes place. His- 
torically, these diverse relationships cen be supported by psycholog- 
ical, philosophical, and physiological evidence. Our point of 
departure, then, in building more effective teacher-student re- 
lations should not be one of making these relationships more hu- 
man, but rather to broaden the base of the teacher's understanding 
of the learning situation. Inherent in „his broadening process is an 
understanding of the nature of humi development. 

Apropos to the present problem are the current studies of the 
human organism which reveal that the individual is impelled by 
drives or needs which must be satisfied. These needs of the human 
organism have been categorized in numerous ways by many writ- 
ers. Common to all is a group which Raths calls ‘psyco-socio’ needs. 
These have been identified as: 

1) The need for belonging. 

2) The need for achievement and recognition. 

3) The need for economic security. 

4) The need to be relatively free from fear. 

5) The need for love and affection, P 

6) The need to be relatively free from intense feelings of gU! 

7) The need for self-respect and sharing the values that dire 
one’s life. 

8) The need for guiding purposes in understanding the world 
In which one lives.! 


]t. 
ct 


7 
m L. E. Raths and A. Burrell, Do's and Don'ts of the Needs Theory Bron 
ille, N. Y: Modern Education Service, 1952, p. 12. 
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Rather thoroughly established by educational research is the 
fact that all students have these needs. It has been further es- 
tablished that students in any given school situation vary in the 
degree to which these needs are satisfied. That they must all be 
satisfied is essential to wholesome and effective living. 

Since the purpose of schools and education is to develop satisfied 
and effective citizens, it logically follows that teachers must be 
concerned with these psyco-socio needs of individual students. It 
cannot be expected that the teacher has the responsibility of 
meeting fully all these unmet needs. Neither can the teacher admit 
only one phase or portion of the human organism into the school or 
classroom. It can be expected that the learning situation will be so 
arranged as to foster and permit the fulfillment of as many of these 
unmet needs as possible. It can be expected that the teacher will 
be conscious of and sensitb è to the needs expressed by student 
behavior. 

In view of what we now know of the nature of the human being 
and how he learns, it may be stated that one learns best when he is 
involved in a group situation that is characterized by a sense of 
independence and mutual respect, confidence and understanding. 
Unity, harmony, codperation, interdependence and shared re- 
Sponsibility for leadership are further characteristies of an effective 
learning atmosphere. This relationship and involvement is cur- 
rently designated as rapport. 

In attempting to establish rapport with a group, the teacher 
himself faces a problem of his own psyco-socio needs. As G. 
Stanley Hall put it, “the crux of the classroom situation lies in the 
teacher's life adjustment." Unless the teacher can find satisfaction 
for his own needs, his chances of helping students satisfy their 
needs are meager. Perhaps our first guiding principle directly con- 
cerns how and where the teacher himself meets his unmet needs. 
It would be a poorly adjusted teacher who attempts to achieve his 
Own need satisfaction exclusively in his relationships with students. 
Certainly the well-adjusted adult will seek need satisfaction in a 
Variety of situations and with a variety of age levels. 

It should be noted that the psyco-socio needs as listed above can 
all be met by group interaction. In fact, some would say, only by 
Broup interaction. To the teacher and students, this becomes a 
most significant key to their relationship. It is the belief of the 
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writer that effective student-teacher relations are built upon: 
1) A growing recognition and awareness of one’s own needs 
and the needs of others; plus, 
2) The ability to help others meet their needs. 

It is further believed that in helping others meet their needs, 
one’s own are also satisfied. 

Questions, then, of familiarity, control-over, respect, and ac- 
ceptability in teacher-student relations have little meaning apart 
from and unrelated to specific group members and their needs. 
While all teacher-student relationships must center in need- 
satisfying behavior, the specific type of behavior is dependent 
upon (1) the teacher's own unmet needs, (2) the unmet needs of the 
Students, and (3) the values and mores of the specific locale. 

Since the teacher is in the position of status leader, initiative 
for the pattern and direction the relationship will take lies within 
him. It would seem essential that the teacher actively search for 
manifestations of unmet needs in his students. A continuous study 
of student behavior should provide the teacher with a stable 
background for drawing conclusions. In determining the courses 
of action to meet these needs, one must be guided by the values and 
mores observed in the community. A study of community living i$ 
therefore, imperative in determining the type of behavior to follow. 

As has been previously mentioned, the well-adjusted teacher 
will seek need satisfaction for himself in a variety of situations an 
with groups and individuals of varying ages. While this does not 
prohibit friendly relations with students, it does imply that the 
teacher will be continually conscious of the major purpose of the? 
relationship—the growth of the students toward the goals E. 
education. The type of relationship fostered should be primarily 
for the purpose of enhancing the learning situation. : 

Since needs, people, and situations vary, it is obviously "Y 
Possible to establish a pattern of behavior for all teachers to fo” 
low. In the last analysis it is the individual teacher himself WP? 
must decide the type of relationship to foster and the methods e 
techniques to use in a particular situation and with particul 
groups of people. Stiles and Dorsey have indicated nine stude?" 
teacher activities through which more effective teacher-stude” 
relationships might be built. 

B siog according to interests, purposes, and friendship? 
ng acquainted with each other. 
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3) Formulation of common goals. 

4) Comparing interests. 

5) Finding ways of helping each other. 
6) Sharing experiences. 

7) Solving common problems. 

8) Developing self- and group-discipline. 
9) Coóperative appraisal. 

While the above techniques have been successfully used by some 
teachers, it must be stated that need satisfaction resides not so 
much in the methods used as in the on-going interaction of teacher- 
Student during the process. Unless genuine feelings of respect, 
confidence, understanding, and security are generated in both the 
teacher and the students and is overtly displayed by both, any 
technique or method will still be ineffective. 

It is in our attempt to achieve security, respect, confidence and 
understanding that we teachers are most prone to err. Our problem 
is one of knowing how far to go before we go too far. At the mo- 
ment, our best guide seems to be reliance upon a means-end prin- 
ciple. When our relationship itself becomes the end, rather than the 
&rowth of the students toward the goals of education, then we 
have gone too far. Relative though the statement may be, it is 
Against this principle that the teacher must defend his behavior. 

requent self-analysis in terms of defending one's behavior with 
Students against this principle is suggested as a stabilizing activity. 
Certainly a constant awareness of the primary purpose of the 
adult-child relationship in the learning situation should serve as 
the Measuring rod for our behavior. 

By way of summary, the writer believes that no one process or 
method can be externally applied or adapted as a panaceas for 
teacher-student relations. Effective and satisfying teacher-student 
Telations arise from doing things together in an atmosphere of 
Shared respect, shared obligation, and shared privilege. Effective 
teacher-student relations in a school springs from a desire to meet 
: v needs of the human organism which results in more effective 

n "S erp uq pa : 
Lag satisfying participation in society. 
en L.J. Stiles and M. F. Dorsey, Democratic Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
iladelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950, pp. 284-288. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES IN STUDENT- 
FACULTY COUNSELING PROGRAMS IN 
SMALL COLLEGES 


JOHN X. JAMRICH 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


During the past several decades two rather distinct and some- 
what opposing points of view have evolved regarding the rôle of the 
college faculty member in student counseling. However, it has 
become clear within the last few years that a working compromise 
is necessary, and that this compromise is readily aitainable. 

With the advent of increasing emphasis upon personnel services 
in higher education came the notion that these personnel services— 
and here, we are speaking particularly of the counseling function 
could be assumed only by a personnel specialist. The other point 
of view, of course, is that every professor is and should be a cout 
selor. 

The need for resolving these points of view stems from the pres 
ent-day philosophy that the educational efforts of an institutio? 
of higher learning are most effective when the goal of these educ% 
tional efforts is the ‘whole student’. And this philosophy necessa i 
involves the entire faculty of a college in activities of both = 
academic and personnel nature. A pronouncement of this philo a 
ophy appears in the American Council on Education publicatio? 
Teacher as Counselor, published in 1948. ne 
Recently, Coe College undertook to fulfill this need more effe? 
tively by reorganizing its student-faculty counseling program" in 
the process of this reorganization, it was felt that additional Je 
formation was needed as to current trends in organizational 8 
ture of student-faculty counselor programs in other colleges of 00 gb 
parable size and character. The information was obtained throu 
a questionnaire mailed to about thirty selected colleges. 


THE PROBLEM ate 
The primary objective of the questionnaire was to invest Et 
the existing organizational procedures in programs of stu iter? 
faculty aévisement and counseling. It was hoped that 9 P^ 
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might become evident which would prove of value to those institu- 
tions concerned with improvement and reorganization in this area. 


THE RESULTS 


One of the most extensive variations occurs in the responses to 
the question of who directs and supervises the student-faculty 
counseling program. About a fifth of the colleges retain the respon- 
sibility under the Dean of the College. Another fifth indicated that 
the Dean of the College and one of several other members of fac- 
ulty or administration carry the responsibility. 

Two-fifths of the respondents have a counseling organization 
headed by a Dean of Students, Dean of Men and Women, or some 
committee consisting primarily of student personnel people. The 
directors of the counseling program in some of the other institu- 
tions include the Registrar, Director of Vocational Services, the 
College President, and Chairman of the Education Department. 

The next question concerned itself with the problem of who on 
the faculty and administration serves in the capacity of a coun- 
selor. In over one-half of the colleges, the departmental chairman 
acts as adviser and counselor to students majoring in that depart- 
ment. In other schools these duties were divided among the several 
members of a department. 

In the counseling of other students, two ideas seem to predomi- 
nate; namely, (1) there is a tendency to distinguish between the 
counseling of underclassmen (freshmen and sophomores) and the 
upperclass students. Over one-half the colleges indicated this 
practice. (2) There is a definite desire to select the faculty members 
Who will constitute the counselors for the freshmen and sopho- 
Mores. This is particularly true regarding the freshmen, since in 
Several instances sophomores are permitted to select their own 
adviser, 

In about one-fourth of the colleges it is a practice to include all 
members of the faculty as counselors. Even where this is done the 
inclination appears to be to reduce the number of advisees assigned 
to certain of the faculty while, at the same time, giving a larger 
number to others. 

Several responses indicated that new faculty members receive 
DO advisees during their first year. The reasoning here is quite 
obvious—the new faculty member is making numerous other ad- 
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justments, and until he becomes oriented to the general tone of 
the campus, his participation in advisement and counseling should 
be held at a minimum. 

A number of the colleges have either begun or are continuing & 
plan of having upperclass students assume some of the freshmen 
counseling duties. One college in particular employs upperclass 
students in its residence halls as additional vehicles for effective 
counseling. Under the supervision of a trained personnel worker 
the students can probably make a more substantial contribution 
here than they can in the area of academic or vocational advise- 
ment. 

The idea has frequently been expressed that the effectiveness of a 
student-faculty counseling program can be increased by reducing 
the number of counselees. The number of advisees as reported in 
this investigation varied from ten to forty per faculty member, wit 
the average number being twenty. Only a subjective evaluation 
was asked for on the questionnaire, and these do not appear to 
relate effectiveness of the program with a decreasing number 9 
advisees. 

Another problem which has been cited as affecting the success of 
a program has been the remuneration or other special considera- 
tions which were given to those faculty members selected as advi- 
sers or counselors. Only one institution responding to the question- 
naire has a policy of financial reimbursement to faculty counse! ors- 
In another college, effectiveness of counseling, considered 1? li 
broad sense, is used as a criteria for promotion and salary increas® 
Of those indicating no special considerations, several state th 
principle, that “good counseling and advisement—maximu™m an 
effective attention to the individual constitute essentials of go? 
teaching." ‘i 

What about in-service training for faculty counselors? Is 4 
effort made to bring about continuing improvement in the couns e 
ing by faculty members? The answers to these questions group 
themselves as follows: m 

About one-third indicated having a rather continuous progr? 
of in-service improvement consisting mainly of periodic mee 
with the director. Tm. 

i Almost one-half of the replies indicated no program of one 
tion or training for the faculty advisers, while about & third 
a limited orientation meeting in the Fall of each year. ity 
Incidentally, in only one instance in which an organized fae 
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orientation was not reported was the responding college able to 
label its program as successful. Successful or improving programs 
were reported in all of the institutions having some in-service 
training. Also, those colleges reporting a successful or satisfactory 
program all had prepared a manual for their faculty advisers. 
Slightly less than one-third of the colleges have faculty-adviser 
manuals, 

The question for a subjective evaluation of the program brought 
the most varied and frank comments. Only one-third of the re- 
spondents felt that their program could be labeled ‘successful’. 
Another third felt that their programs were relatively successful, 
while the remaining third felt that their programs were not at all 
successful or were in need of considerable improvement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of current practices and thinking regarding student- 
faculty counseling programs in small colleges the following points 
may be noted: 

1) There appears to be a definite place and need for an effectively 
organized student-faculty counseling program. This program, in its 
Structure, is both centralized and decentralized. In other words, 
there is, at the core of the program, an adequately-trained person- 
nel staff. This central core is then supplemented by members of the 
faculty through a personnel, rather than academic, relationship. 

2) The college professor can function effectively in a number of 
Counseling areas, namely: 

(a) New student week.—The advice-giving responsibility of a 
faculty member in registration is extended and made more ef- 
fective through his initial contacts with new students before classes 

egin and even before registration. The personnel office should 
Prepare personal summaries and test results for use by faculty 
members being utilized as counselors. 

(b) Academic achievement—From experience and various re- 
Search studies we are aware of the rôle which effective and system- 
atic study procedures play in academic success or failure of college 
Students. The faculty counselor not only has the opportunity to 
identify, first hand, cases of poor study procedures, but has the 
Means of guiding the student in acquiring more effective study in 
Specific subject, areas. 3 

(c) Reading problems.—1t is the instructor who most readily 
becomes aware of rearing problems. Here follow-up on the part of 
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the faculty member is a referral to a member of the personnel 
staff or reading skills laboratory. 

(d) Coórdination with dormitory personnel staff in identifying and 
resolving campus adjustment problems.—Such problems generally 
manifest themselves to a greater extent in the classroom or re- 
lated work than in dormitory activity. Furthermore, with a fac- 
ulty-personnel staff counseling organization, the effectiveness of 
this coórdination is increased significantly. 

(e) Awareness and subsequent referral.— This is also possible in a 
number of other areas; namely, financial, personal problems of 
social adjustment, class absences for health or other reasons, 
dormitory problems, and additional testing and test. interpretation. 

(f) Occupational counseling and placement.—ln this area the 
faculty-personnel staff counseling organization makes effective use 
of the vocational and professional competencies and acquaintances 
of the faculty. This is definitely a rich source of assistance in 
placement as well as in continued counseling. 

3) Institutional recognition of the counseling function is in- 
creasing, but rather slowly. In all probability the most desirable 
area of tangible recognition is in terms of a decrease in teaching 
load. Faculty members have expressed the opinion that where 
their time is already limited, extra financial remuneration will not 
create that time. 

A related problem is whether all faculty should be utilized in à 
counseling capacity or whether the faculty counselors should be 
selected. The consensus of the respondents seems to be that a 
selective process ought to be operative, but, at the same time, 
emphasis should be placed upon the view that counseling is an 
integral part of the educative process and, therefore, the responsi- 
bility of every faculty member. i 

4) Supervision and direction of the total counseling program 
appears to be under a variety of college administrators. The tend- 
ency, however, appears to be in the direction of centralizing the 
function with a member of the personnel staff while the over-all 
responsibility rests with a committee or is coördinated with the 
college or faculty dean. 

Finally, it was evident from the tone of the respondents to the 
questionnaire that the responsibility of the college in the area of 
student counseling and the significant contribution which faculty 
can make is being recognized more and more extensively. 
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OPINIONS ON TRENDS IN SCHOOL PRACTICES 
ADOLPH UNRUH 


Washington University 


A brief survey was conducted by the writer to find what some 
schools were doing, or what adminstrators of these schools thought 
was happening, in school practice. Administrators in fourteen met- 
ropolitan areas of 400,000 population and over were asked what 
they thought the trends were in four areas: curriculum, special 
services, audio-visual aids, and evaluation. These metropolitan 
areas were Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Cleveland Heights, Columbus (Ohio), Houston, Kansas City 
(Missouri), Minneapolis, San Antonio, St. Paul, and South St. 
Paul. 

Thirty-one questionnaires were addressed to both principals and 
Superintendents. Twenty were returned representing the cities 
mentioned above, and divided so that nine came from high school 
principals and eleven from superintendents. At least one return 
was had from each of the fourteen cities. In the following discussion 
the plan is to discuss the common elements in the replies of the 
Principals; to discuss the common elements in the answers of the 
Superintendents; and to point out other interesting developments 
of merit even though only one school system may be involved. 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM 


Probably the most common remark about the curriculum by 
principals was that it now includes more functional courses. Some 
of the principals elaborated by saying this meant courses for the 
Sixty per cent of the students which would not go on to college. 
Some said there was a drift toward the education for life adjust- 
Ment concept. Surely, it meant more guidance and counselling. 
One administrator cited the fact of declining enrollments in aca- 
demic subjects, and noted that the problem of educating all the 
children of all the people presented a problem not yet faced by 
America, A second trend which most of the principals identified 
Was (in both these trends seven out of nine principals agreed) the 

€mocratic method of developing the curriculum. Some of the 
work is done on a city-wide basis. Several school administrators 
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mention the committee approach to curriculum revision. Every 
administrator noted the dynamic character of the curriculum. If 
this trend toward functional courses continues at the present rate, 
college admission requirements will need further study. 

Interestingly enough, the superintendents who replied to this 

question mentioned almost identical points. The first most often 
mentioned (nine of the eleven superintendents) trend was one 
toward a differentiated curriculum mecting the needs and abilities 
of the students. This included a wider range of direct experiences 
and flexibility. In regard to the organization of subject matter, the 
unit type was the only type mentioned. Superintendents mention 
problem-centered units, experience-centered units, learning ,units, 
and resource units. The second most important movement seemed 
to be a broader participation in curriculum work. One statement 
is as follows: *Coóperative planning and preparation of curriculum 
materials by teachers who will use them in classrooms with active 
guidance by subject supervisors.” 

In summary of this section one might note specifically two 
points: First, the curriculum moves toward more flexibility, and 
the development of the curriculum involves a broader participation 
of a variety of people. Secondly, it should be noted that the public 
school curriculum is made up of not only the Three R’s, but many 
other offerings and services. In view of the increasing rate of col- 
lege-bound youth the problem of school and college articulation 
will become increasingly important. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


‘Special Services’ was one of the more interesting parts of the 
study. As the principals reported it, guidance was the most com- 
mon service. Five other types of services were mentioned equally 
as often. These were the services of a psychologist, a specialist in 
speech, in hearing, audio-visual aids directors, codrdinators of 
evaluation, and student placement. Other types of services men- 
tioned were of the supervisory type including visiting teachers; 
consultants, psychiatrists, directors of testing, and psychologists. 
Not a startling list, this! but from one of the school administrators 
came a statement of educational philosophy which was rather 
revealing and & sort of summary stàtement. He said, in effect, 
that the scuool has the responsibility for the social, physical, moral, 
guidance and development formerly provided by parents in a whole- 
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some home environment. This in itself indicates a very great change 
from the old traditional school of the Three R’s. 

A number of additional suggestions came from the superin- 
tendents. Since this office has the over-all responsibility for co- 
órdinating all the special services, it is probable that these admin- 
istrators have a clearer conception of the areas of special services. 
The service of a school psychologist ranked above all others, five 
of the eleven superintendents agreeing. Three superintendents 
mentioned more services for atypical children. These children were 
identified as slow learners and pupils with physical handicaps. 
Again, these latter included pupils with speech defects, defects of 
hearing, sight, and general health. Other services indicated were 
adult education, driver training, lunch rooms, public relations, 
guidance, and the use of trained social workers for truancy work, 
remedial reading and help for slow learners. Two revealing state- 
ments of philosophy were made. One superintendent said that the 
special services have greatly increased in kind, amount, and quality 
in response to the challenge of meeting the needs of children. He 
predicted greater development in the future in this area. A second 
statement noted that schools are adjusting special services to the 
immediate and variable needs of the community. All of this means 
that schools will need more specially trained personnel in the near 
future. The tremendous impact of increased enrollments is in part 
the cause for this development. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Of the principals who replied to this questionnaire, all nine 
admitted that their schools used audio-visual aids and four noted an 
increased use of them. Several school administrators said there was 
use of a coördinator or the use of one teacher in each building who 
Was paid extra to organize and manage the work. There seemed 
to be more recognition of audio-visual materials and services in the 
budget. There was criticism of a tendency observed by some to go 
Overboard in the matter of audio-visual aids in the form of indis- 
criminate use. Schools making good use of this service all indicated 
that either additional personnel or released time for some teacher 
to organize and coordinate the service seemed imperative. 

Superintendents mentioned most often (five out of eleven) the. 

€ centers of audio-visual equipment anë Msterials. 
All agreed that there was considerable use of this type of instrye- 
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tional material and equipment, and it was noted that in general 
there was an increased demand. Movies are no longer regarded as 
entertainment but rather as method and materials of instruction. 
Two superintendents thought there was need for a wider variety of 
audio-visual aids. There seemed to be the thought that teachers 
leaned heavily on one type, e.g., slide films, or movies, etc. 

In general there was agreement among both groups, adminis- 
trators and principals, that there was considerable use of audio- 
visual aids. Nine out of twenty agreed that there was more em- 
phasis on this type of instructional service than formerly. Five 
superintendents mentioned coórdinators and centers of audio- 
visual services, and three noted the establishment of film libraries. 
Film libraries are expensive and it is likely that present financial 
conditions in publie education will prohibit for some time to come 
any extensive development in this area. However, certain types of 
coóperative programs are being developed in which various school 
districts share with each other library facilities. 


EVALUATION 


All principals indicated that school people were more conscious 
of evaluation as a basis of information and publie relations. Per” 
haps this is a healthy state of affairs. Too long the evaluation of 
instruction and learning has been based on opinions. The modern 
world has grown data-conscious. Schools must collect and prepare 
data and facts for public consumption. There is no other way 
parents can refute the insidious attacks on their schools, Six of the 
nine principals said they were giving more time to evaluation and 
to an effort to interpret the results with implications for teaching- 
Two mentioned the development of well-balanced testing programs: 
One principal pointed out that evaluation was becoming as imp? 
tant as curriculum revision and was utilized as a basis for it. A! 
other said there was a consistent effort at evaluation with mor? 
intelligent decisions on what to evaluate. 

Buperintendents were inclined to point out that evaluation was 
composed of several phases such as observation, testing, imer 
viewing, etc. Three superintendents indicated that evaluation wa 
a continuous process involving objective measures and judgme? n 
In three schools of the twenty evaluation was used as an in-serVi^ 
education springboard. 


; at 
One system had set up a testing program which operated 
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critical transitional periods in the child’s school life. These periods 
were recognized at certain points in the progress of the pupil. The 
first was when the pupil entered the grade school at the first-grade 
level. The second was at the point where the pupil entered the 
intermediate school, or the beginning of the fourth grade. The 
third was the point at which a pupil entered junior high school, or 
senior high school, represented by the seventh or ninth grade, 
respectively. The fourth period was represented by the twelfth- 
grade or post high-school level. Use was made of achievement and 
ability testing to spot over-achievers, under-achievers, and at- 
ability-level achievers, in order to help pupils to understand them- 
selves. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The greatest problem in American education today is the un- 
precedented increase in enrollments. This makes all other problems 
more acute. The problems of adequate staff, housing, equipment, 
and finance are particularly pressing. But with the enrollment of 
all the children of all the people comes instructional problems of 
many kinds. Children differ in so many ways that old methods 
and traditional curricula are no longer adequate. 

The results of this brief survey do show that in so far as these 
school systems are typical of large American schools, there is a 
Conscious effort to meet these problems. The changes in curriculum 
described by the words ‘functional’ and ‘flexibility’ and the use of 
Participation of all persons involved in the problem of curriculum 
construction show that an attempt is being made to meet the 
great variety of pupil needs, interests, and abilities. 

Secondly, in view of the great individual differences (the range 
of which increases with increased enrollments), schools are de- 
veloping special services to help boys and girls to get the most out 
of their education. Compulsory education has saddled the public 
Schools with all the children. The education of these youngsters is 
a problem of first magnitude not faced by schools which can select 
their students. Having no alternative in this matter the public 
Schools must make the best of the situation, meanwhile enduring 
unjust and unreasoned criticism. 

Thirdly, this wide range or individual differences demands differ- 
ent treatment. A variety of audio-visual aids has been-developed 
for the purpose of meeting individual differences in needs, interests, 
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abilities, and for motivational purposes. Books, like bread, are the 
staff of life, but used to the exclusion of other materials and in- 
structional methods represent a starvation diet when dealing with 
the great variety of abilities, interests, and needs which present 
themselves in the modern classroom. 

Finally, never before in the history of education have schools 
presented such a complex organization and development. Business- 
minded citizens on the board of education or in general demand 
proof of the efficiency of the modern school. Schools are about the 
only modern institution close enough to the people to permit an 
individual taxpayer to demand an answer or an explanation of 
what happens to his money. Facts to support an educational pro- 
gram, to convince a board of education, to develop special services, 
come from a system of evaluation. Evaluation is the end of a pro- 
gram, the beginning of a new one. It is the Alpha and the Omega 
of public education. Schools are conscious of the power of facts an 
data. This survey underscores that idea. It also underscores the 
idea that the modern public school is the most dynamic, foreward- 
looking institution in the whole realm of education. In flexibility 
and change there is hope and strength. In the youth of America, 
and in the public schools that serve them, the United States could 
well invest heavily. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS THAT CAN POINT 
UP NEEDED REVISION IN TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


STARR MILLER 


Dean, Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 


The training of teaching personnel for the public schools is a 
process of many functions making it necessary to have a close re- 
lationship and an exchange of information between the training 
institution and the public schools. 

It is reasonable to believe that teaching difficulties met by 
student-teachers and graduate teachers should be made known to 
the training institution, thereby providing a basis for the improve- 
ment of the entire teacher-education program. 

With the belief that information of this type would be helpful 
in improving a program of teacher education, the writer attempted 
to compile the teaching problems faced by certain of the public 
school teachers who had graduated from Bessie Tift College over a 
period of fourteen years, as well as the teaching problems faced by 
certain of the student-teachers at Bessie Tift College during the 
school year of 1950-51 and 1951-52. This study, utilizing question- 
naires, attempted to answer such questions as: What are the 
teaching problems of graduate teachers as viewed by the graduate 
teachers? What are the teaching problems of graduate teachers as 
viewed by their principals? What are the teaching problems of 
student-teachers as they are viewed by the student-teachers? What 
are the teaching problems of student-teachers as viewed by their 
critic teachers? How do the problems of student-teachers compare 
with the problems of graduate teachers? 

A questionnaire, developed in a pilot study, permitted the re- 
Porting of problems that were encountered, problems that were 
handled with least success, and problems offering least opportunity 
to be encountered. 


x 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Student-teachers and graduate teachers encountered approxi- 
mately the same teaching problems. Generally, thè greatest 
difference was found in the fact that certain problems were en- 
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countered by a greater percentage of graduate teachers than by stu- 
dent-teachers. The problems most often reported were as follows? 
(for student teachers) stimulating interest among pupils, and main- 
taining pupil control; (for graduate teachers) adapting to ability 
level of pupils, stimulating interest among pupils, and determining 
the educational needs of each pupil. Student-teachers and graduate 
teachers agreed that stimulating interest among pupils was an 
outstanding problem. 

Both student-teachers and graduate teachers reported having 
encountered more problems that can be classified in the general 


area of teaching method or classroom management than in any 
other area. 


PROBLEMS HANDLED WITH LEAST SUCCESS 


Student-teachers and graduate teachers handled their problems 
in about the same manner. The reports of the student-teachers 
and graduate teachers differed very little in this respect. 

Of most significance was the fact that student-teachers tended 
to feel slightly more successful than did the graduate teachers: 
This may be due to the proximity of the student-teacher to the 
critic teacher, who provides the student-teacher with a feeling of 
security. 

Student-teachers and graduate teachers reported that most of 
the problems handled with little success could be classified in the 
general area of teaching method and classroom management: 
Critic teachers and principals also reported that student-teacher 
and graduate teachers handled more problems with little success 
in the area of teaching method and classroom management than m 
any other area. R 

The outstanding items listed in this area were: stimulating 1? 
terest among pupils; integrating pupil activities; using standar® 
ized tests; planning with pupils, promoting socialized discussion? 
and encouraging pupil self-analysis. 


PROBLEMS OFFERING LEAST OPPORTUNITY TO BE ENCOUNTERED 


e 

Student-teachers and graduate teachers did not agree On Es 

problems that, offered least opportunity to be encountered. pis 
principals and critic teachers agreed only a little more, with : 


agreement pointing up the fact that neither had much basis 
judging problems involving a supervisor. 
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No basis for judging the graduate teacher’s method of dealing 
with the problem of using standardized tests was reported by the 
principals in at least fifty per cent of the reports. The report of the 
graduate teachers did not parallel that of the principals on this 
problem. 

On the other hand, no opportunity to encounter problems in 
using standardized tests was reported by at least fifty per cent of 
the student-teachers, and at least twenty-five per cent of the group 
reported no opportunity to encounter problems in using pupil 
personnel records. These facts, coupled with the reports of the 
critic teachers that they had little basis on which to judge problems 
surrounding the use of pupil personnel records in at least twenty- 
five per cent of the situations, indicated the absence of an organized 
guidance program in a number of the schools where student- 
teachers had been assigned. 

At least twenty-five per cent of the student-teachers and their 
critic teachers reported that community and civie relations 
afforded student-teachers no opportunity to encounter problems. 
Graduate teachers had about three times the opportunity to en- 
counter problems in the area of community relations as did the 
student teachers. 

One of the matters on which the principals had little basis fora 
judgment was the graduate teachers’ method of dealing with the 
potential problem of determining the educational needs of each 
pupil. 


OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


1) The graduate teachers reported visiting homes and adapting 
to ability level of pupils as the problems persisting most often. 

2) Student-teachers and graduate teachers did not have com- 
parable weaknesses as they reported their outstanding weaknesses. 
The student-teachers agreed with their critic teachers that they 
had a significant weakness in discipline, but the graduate teachers 
and the principals reported no significant weaknesses 

3) Student-teachers underestimated their successes as compared 
With the critic teachers’ estimation of their successes. This is sub- 
stantiated by the fact the student-teachers reported their successes 
in the negative by a larger percentage than did the critic teachers, 

4) The principals, as often as not, were removed from the ac- 
tivities immediately related to the classroom. In the area of teach- 
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ing methods and classroom management, the principals reported 
least basis for determining which problems had been encountered. 
In the area of pupil relations the principals knew little about the 
graduate teachers methods of determining the educational needs 
of each pupil. 

5) Most of the problems of student-teachers and graduate 
teachers had to do with teaching methods and classroom manage- 
ment as viewed by the student-teachers and their critic teachers, 
and by the graduate teachers and their principals. 

It is of interest that of those specific problems most often re- 
ported in conjunction with teaching methods and classroom man- 
agement, as indicated above, far more were pupil-centered than 
subject-centered. They were items more related to adaptation O 
technique to the pupils than adaptation of technique to subject. 


USE OF INFORMATION 


In using this information for the purpose of improving teacher 
education at Bessie Tift, those connected with the program had no 
disposition simply to protect student-teachers from problems, but 
rather, in some instances, to make available more opportunities 
for the student-teacher to encounter certain problems that were 
found to be rather typical of localities where graduate teachers ha 
been placed. 

An analysis of such problems has provided some informa 
better orienting future teachers to the public schools and has be 
valuable to Bessie Tift College in the revision of the curriculat 
experiences in the teacher-education program. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


J. W. Gracnio AND R. O. GALLINGTON. Course Construction in 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1954, p. 143. $3.50. 

Here is a new book that develops a technique of course construc- 
tion in the area of industrial education. It is a book that will have 
appeal for student-teachers because of its practical and systematic 
solution to the problems of course construction; a task viewed by 
many industrial education teachers as a difficult undertaking. The 
techniques advocated by the authors are presented in a simple and 
logical sequence of step-by-step developments, so that the student- 
teacher who is engaged in the construction of a course of instruction 
may visualize his problem as a series of related tasks of manage- 
able size. It seems likely that this technique of course construction 
will be more appreciated by the teachers and administrators who 
are accustomed to older systems of trial-and-error methods than 
by students who really expect to find such a well-organized system. 

One of the earmarks of competence on the part of the authors is 
the manner in which they discuss the differences between indus- 
trial arts and vocational industrial education. Misunderstanding on 
this point has been the heritage of teachers and administrators 
within each area in the past, growing in part out of the need to 
recognize and accept the existence of differences in basic philoso- 
phy and fundamental practices that each of these instructional 
Programs represent. These niisunderstandings have been continued 
by the few who have insisted on resolving the differences rather 
than on accepting the fact that differences may exist without 
detriment to the interests of either. The authors recognize this 
error by accepting the fact that the respective programs are essen- 
tially more complimentary than competitive in nature, each hav- 
ing an important and separate educational function to fulfill. They 
Proceed from the assumption that the similarities of interests and 
educational goals justify a text emphasizing the like needs of 
teachers in the whole area of industrial education. This point of 
view is refreshing. Without contention, the authors describe the 
nature of ‘separate purposes’ within the field of industrial educa- 
tion, and the similarity of purpose inherent in the task of con- 
structing a course of instruction. 5 

The book begins with a statement of the need for developing a 
course of instruction considered as; (1) an expression of the educa- 
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tional policies and practices of the local school district, (2) a func- 
tioning part of the curriculum in the school, and (3) an essential 
tool for the organization of learning experiences to be used by the 
teacher who constructs it. The purposes of a course of instruction 
are defined by a description of the various sorts of student ac- 
tivities to be organized within the learning environment. Then 
follows a recapitulation of the major factors deserving special at- 
tention in the development of a course of instruction; especially 
those concerned with educational philosophy, psychology, and 
fundamental principles of learning. The teacher then is introduced 
to first steps in the approach to the problem of course construction. 
Each succeeding chapter is devoted to a separate task that must 
be accomplished to bring the course to its ultimate completion. Of 
particular significance is precise development of a technique 
through which the total teachable content of an industrial subject- 
area may be analyzed, identified, arranged, and evaluated; both 
for manipulative activities and for related knowledges and tech- 
nical informations. The authors also describe useful techniques for 
developing several kinds of instruction sheets which provide ? 
method for individual instruction in class-group situations; prac 
tical methods for dealing with individual needs and separate rates 
of progress. One entire chapter deals with a method for using 
student planning activities as à medium for promoting creative 
thinking and original expressions among students. The final chap- 
ter engages the teacher in the development of an appropriate study 
guide for his students; a tool for the direction and control of leat? 
ing that is frequently neglected. 

The book is written in simple style, that is at the same time yen 
cise in the expression of important ideas. Each chapter is sh ; 
well-organized, and generously illustrated with examples of aquis, 
more solutions to the immediate task. Each chapter concludes pie 
a series of provocative questions to stimulate group discussio" 
among the class, a list of pertinent source materials for addition 
reading, and a specific assignment for the student-teacher’s br 
work application of techniques developed in that chapter. 
student assignments begin with Chapter Four and continue 17 rk 
subsequent chapters. One of the significant strengths of the me ofi 
Viewed as a text to be used by student-teachers, is the recogniti 
accorded*other authors in the field; approximately ninety auth 
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being included in the list of reference reading, with several men- 
tioned a number of times for important writings. 

The weaknesses of the book can be briefly described as follows: 
There is inadequate consideration of the important learning oppor- 
tunities to be found in a well-organized Health and Safety Pro- 
gram integrated with activities of a shop program. There also is a 
notable omission of instruction in the techniques of constructing 
suitable objective-type tests to supplement the use of Information, 
Assignment, and Operation Sheets as these are described and 
developed by the authors. Kart A. THOMTE 

University of California, Berkeley 


Joun A. Banrkv. Supervision as Human Relations. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1953. pp. 308. $4.00. 


As the title of the present volume implies, it represents a dis- 
tinetive emphasis in the area of supervision. Recent years have 
witnessed an increasing tendency to stress the importance of 
human relations in this sector of professional education. But the 
reviewer knows of no previous author who has included the phrase 
in the bold-faced type of a supervision text. Too frequently the 
mechanieal phases of supervision have been stressed to the exclu- 
Sion of the human relations nature of the enterprise. Throughout 
this unique volume, the author sets forth convincingly that the 
Supervisor works primarily with teachers as individuals. He insists 
that the ‘average’ teacher is a delusion, a mere statistical unit 
Without meaning in terms of genuine supervision. Straightfor- 
wardly he declares: “How can anyone set up a teacher rating-sheet, 
When no one knows what constitutes a good teacher?" 

Poignantly, he suggests that in the area of human relations the 
Successful supervisor is one who can best evaluate the resultant of 
Many forces or variables. Reduced to lowest terms, the good 
Supervisor is one who in the field of human relations can 'guess 
right’ most often. A good supervisor is a ‘good guesser’. 

In Bartky’s ‘human relations’ approach to supervision, a con- 
sideration of teaching personality bulks large. He defines person- 
ality as, All that a person is and all that he is likely to be.” Effec- 
tively, he shows that personality is not the product of biological 
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heredity alone, but also of social and psychological contributions 
as well. In supervision, the personality of the individual teacher is 
the focal point for all plans. 

Adroitly, the author states: “Many a good-looking male super- 
visor obtains the coóperation of female teachers because of his 
physical attractiveness rather than through his educational ap- 
proach, 

Again, he shrewdly suggests: “The wise young principal will let 
his older teachers mother him rather than attempt to father or 
‘boss’ them. A mother will do many things for a well-behaved 
child.” 

Bartky shows that historically supervision has conformed with 
emphases in education. In the last half century, there have been 
three emphases with corresponding supervision trends. In the early 
part, emphasis was on measurement in education; in supervision, 
on mechanical instruments. In the thirties, emphasis in education 
was on the social sciences and a new ‘social order’; in supervision, 
on democracy and teacher participation; in the latter part, empha- 
sis in education was on philosophy or values; in supervision, 0” 
teacher growth and culture. Throughout the textbook, Bartky 
ingeniously harnesses the supervisory horse to the education cart. 
For example, creative supervision is linked to the child-centere 
school. 

From a comprehensive examination of the educational litera 
ture, Bartky designates the following seven types of supervision: 

1) Autocratic 

2) Inspectional 

3) Representative 

4) Coóperative-democratic 

5) Invitational 

6) Scientific 

7) Creative Per 
Critically, he concludes that autocratic, inspirational, and pac 
tific supervison involve an agent outside the teacher himself oF ho 
teaching group. Wisely, in the opinion of the reviewer, the "d i 
does not slay six of the seven types as dragons and then evant 1 
cally propose the seventh as a nostrum for all supervision p 
tions. Ori the contrary, eclectically and prudently he suggests 
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all types should be used at some time, the type to be used to depend 
on the specific situation. 

Bartky does not support a position persistently advocated by 
Alonzo Myers that, “A profession worthy of the name supervises 
itself." Bartky believes, as does this reviewer, that such a dictum 
bestows too great faith on teachers as a group. His basic definition 
of supervision is “Teaching teachers on the job to improve their 
instruction." As he elaborates in many successive chapters, a large 
part of this teaching of teachers should be conducted by agents 
outside the teaching group. The instruction should be more in- 
formal and more individual than is the case in the teaching of 
children. Always, it involves human relations in the interplay of 
teacher-supervisor personalities. The competent supervisor con- 
ceives of himself as a leader, similar to the leader of an orchestra. 
Not all in the orchestra are equally competent. All do not do the 
same things. There is a first violin. But there is also a piccolo 
player. Through the codrdination of all performers a symphony 
is produced. í 

As a textbook on education the present volume is short, only 
300 pages, as contrasted with the usual 400-600. No doubt the 
&uthor recalled Edward Everett's readiness at Gettysburg to ex- 
change his forty pages for Lincoln’s forty lines, or Keats’ majestic 
message in his brief “Ode to a Grecian Urn". With discrimination, 
the author in this supervision volume deliberately excluded or- 
ganization, administration, curriculum, method and evaluation. 
Despite these designed omissions, the volume bristles with in- 
valuable suggestions for the beginning teacher. It would be an 
excellent textbook in a general methods course though bearing the 
restricted label of ‘supervision’. The author contends that the 
Novitiate in supervision, as in teaching, should be provided with a 
basic pattern for entering upon his work. He considers it recreant 
to advise the novitiate: “Shove off and pray that you will not meet 
a hard blow or sail a rough sea until you have had a chance to 
learn by yourself how to conn a ship.” 

F ollowing basic principles developed in the first part of the text- 
book, fascinating incidents, illustrations, and case histories illumine 
the second half of the volume. Bartky's volume is & worthy addi- 
lion to professional education. It should have a wide distribution. 

University of Miami Orum M? Crem 
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James L. MunsELL. Successful Teaching. Second Edition, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954, pp. 821. $4.25. 

This volume is a revision of the author’s earlier volume with 
same title. The general approach is the same in both editions. The 
author claims this edition adds clarification, condensation, and 
modernization. The author sets up a pattern considerably different 
from most treatments by other writers. He assumes six ‘principles’ 
as follows: (1) Right kind of context. (2) Right kind of focus. (3) 
Right kind of social relationships. (4) Learner “must work in his 
own individual way." (5) “A sequence of developing power and 
insight". (6) "Right kind of evaluation.” 

However, all these must be based on the single criterion 
teaching should be judged by results that last and that a le 
can and does actually use in his life." i 

Chapter One explains this criterion and cites considerable ev 
dence of failure of many schools to produce results. Most of the 
evidence is well known and is largely that of failure of mastery ° 
subject matter and its use. The principle of organization is given 
explanation in Chapter Two. By this the author apparently means 
the general plan of learning and teaching. In this he conceives & 
teacher as an organizer. There are many different organizations; 
and a teacher must search for improved organization. f 

In Chapters Three and Four the author explains the nature o 
meaningful learning as to degree, purpose, motivation, transfer, 
etc. Meaning involves significant interest and intelligibility (p. 40). 
He illustrates both. In this chapter, he defines all learning " 
problem-solving (p. 43). Some would perhaps disagree with ws 

inclusive conception. Degree of meaning is also important 1n lea 
ing and motivation drives the action of the learner. In | 
Four the author explains further the psychology of learnin 
illustrations, and disposes of transfer problems with a few pe o 
devoted to one of the facts of positive transfer, i. e., that ‘B° 
learning transfers'. 

Chapters Five and Six are devoted to the ‘princip pojan 
Here the author explains that context is the setting of mater i ai 
which the learning occurs (p. 69). Much of his interpretat as o 
similar to apperception, ‘set’, relation to previous experien als 9 
learners. All are illustrated. The sixth chapter deals with we um 
contexts, or level of learning—a very helpful view whic 
viewer has urged for many years with little success. 


"that 
arner 


’ 
le of context . 
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Chapters Seven and Eight consider the ‘principle of focus’. By 
this the author means that learning is to be organized about a 
definite goal or problem and then kept to that rather than multiply 
diversities and confusion. The material of Chapter Eight explains 
levels of approach and learning as to focus in teaching. Chapter 
Nine brings us to socialization in learning—groupings, group rela- 
tions, social urges, etc., with emphasis on democracy in teaching. 
Many treatises in psychology of learning have neglected this and 
teachers may need to supplement these materials with references 
given at end of the chapter. Mursell’s levels of socialization are 
three in number. They can be expanded to several more with help 
to the teacher. , 

Chapters Eleven and Twelve deal with individualization in 
learning as a supplement to the other factors. Here the author has 
many illustrations, and his levels of appraisal are six. The ‘prin- 
ciple of sequence’ and its appraisal are considered in Chapters 
Thirteen and Fourteen, with levels of appraisal as in other chap- 
ters. They relate sequence to continuity in growth. Two chapters 
deal with evaluation in teaching and levels of evaluation, in which 
Mursell's suggestions are helpful and illustrations pertinent. How- 
ever, all of these approaches must be synthesized by the teaching 
art. (ch. 17) 

The chapters are well annotated, provided with useful refer- 
ences, and exercises. The material is quite free from typographical 
errors, and the volume has the usual index. The reviewer finds 
much to commend in this volume. One of its difficulties is the 
terminology used by the writer which is at considerable variance 
with other writers. A. R. MEAD 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. 


Freeman Grenn Macompur. Teaching in the Modern Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952, pp. 348. 
$4.25. 


In the preface to this volume the author states: "Every effort 
was made to simplify rather, abstract educational theory by the 
frequent use of illustrations and through somewhat detailed de- 
Seriptions of modern classroom procedure." 

This plan of treatment by the author is the most distinctive 
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feature of the volume. Precise reports of classroom activities are 
presented under teachers Tom, Dick, and Mary. The reported di- 
verse procedures are subsequently compared and evaluated. 
Problem cases are not discussed in vacuo but Wayne, Marie, and 
Helen play the róles. The same procedure is followed through & 
large part of the volume. At first, the plan is intriguing due to its 
novelty. Later, the interminable tagging of ideas with proper 
names appears to this reviewer somewhat tedious and artificial. 
The reviewer suspects that the author rides a fresh and colorful 
horse over too many pages. However, it must be admitted that 
some of Macomber's characters emerge with telling speeches. 

Teacher Nelson replies to an interrogator: “Also, I have foun 
that they will understand the experiments just as well if I do them 
before the class and let students observe and ask questions. 
Teacher Kingman explains: “We think it is better for the class and 
the teacher to plan their year’s work rather than having it ‘cut an! 
dried’ for them as is the case if you follow a given book.” 

The reviewer is impressed with the professional modernity of 
Macomber’s volume. It is up-to-date in the materials which 27€ 
presented and the philosophic point of view which it reflects. The 
reviewer and his students are accustomed to classify profession® 
education books in three categories: large ‘C’ for conservative, 
small ‘p’ for middle-of-the-road progressive, large ‘P’? for ultra 
progressive. He would place the present volume in the third cate 
gory. Macomber, in every chapter, reduces the rôle of the teacher 
as an authoritarian leader. He regards teaching as a process © 
guiding rather than directing. He is a devotee of the experienc? 
curriculum and the experience unit, as basic agencies of operation: 
He considers that discipline comprehended in any sense excep 
self-discipline is obsolete. He places low in his scale of education? 
outcomes the mastery of a textbook. He accepts the Dewey defi 
tion of education as growth, in terms of individual pupil neec* 
The organization and development of the text fit admirably sane 
the basic pattern of the author’s educational philosophy. — . a 

It has been said that the three criteria for a literary classic md 
readability, interest, simplicity. As a textbook, the present bare 
satisfies the three. criteria admirably. However, many mm 
not in the large ‘P’ category would question or oppose nume the 
statemenis in Macomber’s textbook. Note the statement ^^, fot 
second quotation above: “Rather than having it ‘cu’ and drie 
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them as is the case if you follow a given book.” The objectors would 
maintain that this statement clearly involves a non sequitor. Many 
a good teacher has followed a prescribed textbook in whose class 
the instruction has not been ‘cut and dried’. 

Again, Macomber reports the following reminiscence: “There 
are several writers whom the author of this book does not like, 
chiefly because they were responsible for his having had to spend 
numerous hours after school learning memory gems, an activity 
which was thoroughly unsatisfactory to a youth who wanted to be 
playing ball or, better yet, to go fishing in one of the nearby 
streams,” 

The objectors would call to witness their numerous friends and 
acquaintances ‘who have expressed eternal gratitude to their best 
teachers of early childhood for requiring the precise type of learn- 
ing which Macomber repudiates. 

Again, Macomber issues a pronouncement on a subject as per- 
sistent and puzzling as the riddle of the sphinx: “The successful 
teacher is the one who does not need to maintain discipline but, 
rather, assumes the position of guide and counselor in a classroom 
in which the pupils and teacher are working coóperatively toward 
Pupil-desired goals and in which the pupils feel and accept indi- 
vidual and collective responsibility for their own behavior. There 
is no argument over who is responsible for the maintenance of 
discipline; it is a mutual responsibility of the group, including the 
teacher, who is in a leadership capacity.” 

The objectors would suggest to Macomber that all or nearly all 
researches indicate that discipline is the chief problem of the be- 
ginning teacher, that all or nearly all principals agree that if a 
teacher cannot discipline he cannot teach, that the above state- 
ment is vague and provides little immediate aid to the beginning 
teacher confronted with thirty to forty squirming and surging 
Junior-high-school pupils. 

Near the close of the volume, Macomber concludes: “It makes 
little difference what one labels the particular class—English, 
American Literature, or, as some schools are doing, social living— 
as long as teachers recognize that really learning purposeful situ- 
ations do not and cannot follow rigid subject lines but must grow 
out of pupil needs.” " 

The objectors would suggest to Macomber that in the letter part 
of the Statement it is not an either-or proposition. Purposeful 
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learnings might follow rigid subject matter lines and at the same 
time grow out of pupil needs. It all depends on the definition of 
pupil needs. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author contributes yeoman 
service to the cause of education in his consideration of the *'Fun- 
damentals of Education." From his analysis, the conclusion &p- 
pears inevitable that the fundamentals of education today should 
involve more than the traditional Three R’s—reading, writing, 
arithmetic. Ortiz M. CLEM 

University of Miami 


Sister M. Mynerre Gross. Teaching Success of Catholic Elemen- 
tary-School Teachers. A Study of Factors which Condition 
Success in Teaching in the Catholic Elementary School. 
Catholic University of America Press, 1953, 129 pp. (paper) 
$2.25. 


The author of this study has made a careful research investig®- 
tion of some factors that influence teaching success. She does not 
set up one criterion of success but instead accepts the concept that 
there may be several patterns of such achievement. She arrives at 
this conclusion after a review of the studies previously made. 

After preparation of a rating scale, it was used by supervisors 
and teachers themselves. Analyses of returns were made by m 
author, and groupings made as to ‘high’, ‘low’, etc. The author p 
not used the regression equation technique. Other procedures wer 
considered relevant. For certain ratings she used six hundred 2? 
fourteen teachers. , 

Her conclusions cover eight pages in the document, and are quis 
similar to the findings of others. It is of peculiar importance n 
she finds that these teachers find courses in education of great oo 
to them, i. e., they are one group of helpful factors. The attitu 
of the teachers are very important. So is scholarship. 

One very satisfying thing in this study is that the aut 
and is familiar with the studies and literature on the subje¢ 
studying. The bibliography is rich in this respect. Jo 

The limitations of the study are recognized by the author sg 
general, thé study is a contribution to the useful material € 
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with the very difficult problem of measurement of teaching merit. 

The printing is good. A. R. MEAD 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

Developing Children’s Power of Self-expression Through Writing. 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1952-53 Series, No. 2, Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York. 1953. 

Helping the Physically Limited Child. Curriculum Bulletin, 1952- 
53 Series, No. 7, Board of Education, City of New York. 1953. 

These two pamphlets were prepared by groups of the staff per- 
sonnel of the schools of New York City under the leadership of 
administrative and instructional personnel. 

The first pamphlet has the following chapter headings: Written 
Expression in the School Curriculum; Evoking Expression; Reach- 
ing for Higher Levels of Thought and Expression; Basie Skills 
Build Confidence; Children’s Personal and Social Values; Evalua- 
tion. Each of the chapters is well prepared with relevant materials. 
Chapter 2, Evoking Expression is the most fundamental of all the 
materials and contains many useful helps for teachers. It is of 
interest also that evaluation involves teacher, child, parent, and 
principal. Each chapter ends with a summary of suggestions to 
teachers. Useful references are provided on teaching expressional 
writing, on literature for children, anthologies, and books for pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. The pamphlet is well illustrated, 
and contains many examples of what is meant by the basic princi- 
ples involved. It is paper bound, well printed, and a readable 
document. 

The second pamphlet, Helping the Physically Limited Child, was 
produced by groups of school personnel also. It includes ten chap- 
ters with the following subjects; Guiding Principles; Fostering 


. Healthful Living; School Services for the Physically Limited; 


Adapting the Curriculum (To the physically limited); Educational 
and Vocational Guidance for the Physically Limited Child; The 
Physical Condition of These Children—Vitality, Nutrition, etc.; 
Cases with Rheumatic Fever and Heart Ailments; Cases with 
Orthopedie Conditions; TB Cases; Epileptic Cases. A bibliog- 
raphy of six pages is filled with relevant reference materials. 
The document includes photographic illustration, is well printed 
and issued in paper covers. 

Both documents are valuable additions to our literaturc; but are 
not supposed to be entirely new ventures in their respective fields. 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. A. E. MEAD 
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HAROLD SPEARS. Improving the Supervision of Instruction. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958, pp. 463, $4.75 


Tf, as someone has suggested, there should be a new encyclopedia 
of education, the definition of the term ‘supervision’ would present 
one of the most difficult problems in the writing. Improving the 
Supervision of Instruction should be an important source of help to 
anyone trying to accomplish this task. 

The author trades the historical development of the function of 
educational supervision and gives at least an adequate picture 0 
the multitude of supervisory activities that are taking place today 
on state, county and local levels. To make this possible, 9. survey 
was made of the national organizations, the forty-eight state 
departments of education and one hundred and fifty county an 
city school systems “varying sufficiently in size and location to 
present a cross section of the national approach to supervision: 
(p. 3) the 

A major portion of this book is devoted to descriptions of di 
actual practices that were found, and this sets the book apart v 
other recent books on supervision that deal primarily with s 
theoretical aspects. This does not rule out theory as an importa 
part of the present book, for theory about supervision, 8? at 
author points out, is no longer confined to the graduate cp cp 
state and national conferences. Not always clear is the significa 
of some of the described activities (as when the author we 
separate examples of in-service education, curriculum aet be- 
and supervision after he has pointed out how the three hav 
come almost inextricably intertwined), but illustrations pe 
of organization and teacher involvement in what was once t jali 
to be the exclusive province of subject and curriculum spec 
can be useful in getting important ideas across to the reader ok 

Theoretical aspects of supervision also find space Jn ere are 
The author writes interestingly and boldly on some top!c? o the 
often dealt with in more general terms. He advocates visite o te 


classroom, with or without invitation, as an obligate plac? for 
payers and children, and he states that ‘‘There 1s still a e is" 
he supe in 


the direct suggestion to a teacher straight from t 
without having to be smuggled into the classroom eae evalu 
Service sourse or a committee report.” (p. 277) He rega" el canna 
tion of teachers a responsibility that supervisory person? 
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evade, even if formal rating procedures do not exist, and the 
question is raised whether absence of a system of evaluation can be 
undemocratic. The problem of the inefficient teacher is one that 
he feels that competent teachers should help to solve for their own 
benefit. Teachers in their organizations have not recognized the 
weak or inefficient teacher as a threat to their professional ad- 
vancement. If ever the teacher movement reaches the place where 
the major concern is stellar teaching, then such organizations will 
place pressure upon administrators to dispossess weak teachers.” 
(p. 410) 

For most educators, some parts of the book will add little of 
interest or value. There are two chapters devoted to definite sug- 
gestions for supervision in the elementary and in the secondary 
schools. These suggestions relate primarily to teaching methods 
and are bound to be superficial and apt to do a new or prospective 
supervisor more harm than good. It also seems that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space is given to the ASCD and state and local 
associations under the title of “The Supervisor's Growth." And 
it hardly seems necessary for this book, in its last chapter, to 
give another extensive listing of the aims of education. 

All in all, however, the book can be a great help to all super- 
visory personnel and to other educators as well, in seeing some of 
the problems of modern supervision and some of the ways in which 
these problems are being solved. It may be of less value to those 
who are looking for help in improving their ways of working in 
supervision of instruction. E. ROBERT BROOKS 

Baltimore, Md. 


Emma REINHARDT. American Education: An Introduction. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954, pp. 506. 


Although this book is clearly labeled on its jacket as being “a 

St course in education for students who will be teachers,” the 
writing within: would prove a stimulating refresher for those al- 
ready in the educational field—teachers and parents alike. 

Reinhardt has handled this comprehensive review in a very 
concise, well-organized, and scholarly manner, and though she 
neatly strips American education to its vital pith and marrow she 
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does cover her subject with a feather or two of humor to entice 
the reader further. 

The educational fare offered here includes throughly documented 
samplings in such areas as: the individual and the culture, educa- 
tive influences, schools and the democratic ideal, development of 
elementary education, development of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, public school administration, financing education, living and 
learning in modern elementary schools, secondary schools for to- 
day’s youth, the kind of teachers we need, teacher preparation and 
placement, and teaching as a lifework. Further, the book is sub- 
stantially augmented by excellent lists of references and audio- 
visual materials and sources together with the Code of Ethics of 
the National Education Association of the United States all of 
which are provided in carefully edited appendixes. 

Today, when publie education is being questioned by various 
forces, when there is a hue and ery for more and better teachers, 
for additional school plants, and for improved school facilities, 
there is an equally sincere and urgent need for the honest reporting 
about current processes in the continual development of education 
within this democratie society. This the author has achieved— 
without the razzle-dazzle of slick-paper sensationalism but with 
the clear style of functional veracity. Certainly, Reinhardt has 
gathered together in this compact volume a wealth of sclective 
material with which to inform the reader concerning the major as- 
pects of education as it was and as it is in these Un’ States 
today. 

That education and democracy have always been challenged and 
will continue to be so seems a matter of history, but the challenge 
that education in a democracy poses to those who would sustain it 
has been clearly stated by the author here: “The fact that democ- 
racy is never finished implies the paramount importance of educa- 
tion for its perpetuation. It is not won once and for all and passed 
on automatically. Instead it must be continually won and con- 
tinually improved by the efforts of each generation.” 

VERGIL ORT 

The Ohio State University 
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A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 
DALE W. CAUGHEY 


Elementary Principal, Chenango Bridge, N. Y. 


This undertaking represents an attempt to develop a program 
that will guide the growth and development of the teaching staff in 
the schools during the time that they are engaged in the actual 
business of educational guidance in the classroom. It is hoped that 
in use the program will become the extension of the desire that 
most teachers have to improve their capabilities as educators. 

A major effort will be needed to find a common ground of under- 
Standing for any group of teachers who work together in a school, 
working individually but toward a common goal. Technically the 
principal has the responsibility for initiating the program for 
Improvement which will involve all of the teachers of the staff, but 
democratically it should be the desire of the teachers to grow and 
develop their ability to help the learning of the children in the 
school. 

The treatment of the problem will be triphasic: A) initiation of 
the program, B) setting up the machinery for the attack on the 
parts of the program, and C) interpretation and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the program. 


INITIATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The initial accomplishment which belongs to the principal is 
the creation of the opportunity and the atmosphere which will 
Produce an organization of the teachers dedicated to their purposes 
and needs in the education of children. The principal will be ex- 
Pected to, and ought to, supply a certain amount of organizational 
leadership. 

Leadership functions in establishing and satisfying the purposes 
of the group. The principal or any member of the staff may supply 
this quality of group activity:In classifying the sources of the lead- 
ership we might call the one who is appointed by an authority 
Outside the group the official leader, and the ones who come forward 
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from the group membership the emerging leaders. There is no 
difficulty in seeing that the type of leadership which works ‘within’ 
the group is superior to that which works ‘on the group’ or ‘for’ 
the group. A leader may hope to influence the direction and pur- 
poses of the group only when he is accepted as a working member 
of that body. 

As they work together the wise leader looks for opportunities to 
make the members feel they are important to the work of the 
group, to help them use successful methods of approach, to add his 
knowledge and experience into the sum total, and to see that as 
many as possible in the group get to experience the exhilaration 
that comes with the exercising of leadership within one's group. 

Kimball Wiles furnishes a list of suggestions to be observed by 
a new leader: 

1) Be humble. 

2) Make clear to the staff a desire to help and a willingness to 
learn. 

3) Define the official leader's róle as a coórdinator and resource 
person to help the staff. 

4) Talk with the predecessor about the program that is under 
way and the next steps to be taken. 

5) Meet the staff in an informal social situation as soon as pos- 
sible. 

6) Look for the strong features of the program and of the staff 
members. 

7) Continue the existing procedures until they have been studied 
and their weaknesses have been determined. 

8) Make changes slowly, and on the basis of staff evaluation, to 
maintain the confidence of the staff. 

9) Talk with each person or a representative of each group about 
his (or the group's) work. 

10) Listen more than you talk. 

11) Start with the staff's problems. 

12) Keep an ‘open door’ to all staff members. 

13) Make some early decisions in open conferences. 

14) Set the work pattern for the staff to follow. 

15) Be natural. 

16) Beware of remarks, even in jest, that belittle a staff member. 

At the time of the pre-school meeting the principal will ask the 
teachers to indicate their preference as to the time for in-school 
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staff meetings. Opportunity will be given for any remarks or 
suggestions from the staff, and then, depending on the alternatives 
presented by the teachers, the principal will ask for a decision as to 
the time by a vote of the staff. Noting any stand-outs the leader 
should ask those not in accord with the decision how serious their 
objections to the time are, and if necessary call fora revote to assess 
the willingness of the faculty to find another time more suitable 
to all. He will, however, take it for granted that it is the wish of the 
majority of the teachers to have the opportunity for some amount 
of mutual professional stimulation. 

If the staff can be brought to identify a weakness in the program 
of the school, they will have automatically been brought to the 
realization of a need for action on the part of some agency. Further, 
if they sense a sincerity on the part of the administration in work- 
ing coóperatively on the problems of the school, they will see that 
here is a job for them to do. 

Melchoir furnishes two lists of approaches which cover the most 
feasible areas of activity for in-service educational treatment. 
One is the group labeled ‘Indirect Approaches’ and the other is 
called ‘Direct Approaches’. The principal might have these run 
off on a duplicator so that each teacher may have a copy, and with 
these in hand ask the teachers to decide where there is the most 
need for improvement, or where they feel the school is weakest, 


INDIRECT APPROACHES 


1) Beautifying grounds and buildings as learning situations: 

2) Studying and using community resources to vitalize learning 

3) The study of pupils as a basis of grouping, evaluating, and 
promoting. . 

4) The development of social competence. 

5) Modifying the curriculum to improve instruction. 

6) Coóperative selection of instructional materials as a learning 
experience. 

7) Developing a library as a stimulation to interest and growth. 


DIRECT APPROACHES 
1) Coóperative planning of conferences to develop professional 
responsibility. o 
2) Using workshops as an opportunity for intensive „Study of 


individual and group problems. 
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3) Observing each other work to accelerate teacher growth. 

4) Getting a college or the state department to aid in the school 
program. 

5) Setting up a school-study council to work together with a 
university department of education. 

6) Making a creative codperative enterprise of the evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness. 

With these two lists of suggestions to prompt their memories 
and thoughts, the staff should find a ready agreement on the 
particular area that warrants the attention of their concerted 
efforts. Should there not be a unanimous accord on any one, that is 
all the better. Much closer and more intensive work will be done by 
a small committee because the individual feels a greater responsi- 
bility when the work-group is small. 

When the problems and the research areas are set up, the princi- 
pal may feel that the initial phase has been completed. 


SETTING UP MACHINERY FOR ATTACK ON PARTS OF THE PROGRAM 


In setting up the machinery the principal would do well to 
inform the staff of some of the ways which have been employed 
by other groups. The following are the more common techniques 
used in various schools as in-school growth devices: 

1) Helping-teacher. 

2) Extension of the school year to provide time for a program of 
study and experience. 

3) Aiding the new teacher in getting started. 

4) Summer workshop with a follow-up as evaluation. 

5) The type of program which allows teachers to ¢ 
activities they want; summer school, extension courses, t 
independent study groups. 

6) Directed observation, including evaluation with the te 

7) Study groups on selected problems (committees). 

8) Consultant serivice with the entire faculty acting as the 


hoose the 
ravel, 


acher. 


committee. 

The helping-teacher plan was inaugur 
as a means of in-service education. After a que 
answers to which indicated that teachers would want help from à 
staff member who was kind, friendly, human, understanding and 
sympathetie, staff members were chosen with these prerequisites 
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in mind and were made available to those teachers who expressed 
a desire for help in improving their instruction. The helping-teacher 
was to be assigned for a period of one year. This helping-teacher 
was present in the classroom to give the kind of help that was 
wanted. This plan has proved to be popular because the teachers 
using it have felt that it was very helpful. Two important aspects 
of the plan are the pre-planning session with the teacher and the 
final evaluation which is an accumulation of the weekly summings- 
up. 

The school board of Austin, Texas, lengthened its school year 
from one hundred and eighty days to two hundred days to gain the 
time wanted for in-service education of the staff. The teachers were 
paid for the extra time worked, and principals and supervisors 
were employed for a full eleven months. The twenty days thus 
gained were used as follows: 

Four days for pre-planning before school began in September. 
a) orientation of new teachers, b) orientation of all teachers in the 
program for the year, c) study of materials, d) review of workshop 
productions, e) discussion of special services such as guidance 
Program, visiting teacher, etc. ... 

Three days as curriculum days during the year on which the 
entire faculty works on a common project during the morning and 
groups follow their special interests during the afternoon. 

Thirteen days after the close of school in June for the pursuit of 
the various approved activities. In Austin about fifty per cent 
choose work in local curriculum workshops, fifteen per cent teach 
Summer school, five per cent travel, five per cent choose other 
educational activities. 

This program has gained in popularity since its introduction. 
The teacher is benefitted through increased income and the system 
through the increased skill of its teachers. . 

It has long been felt that the help that is most appreciated and 
needed is that which has come to a teacher who is just beginning 

© new experience of serving the educational purposes of a group 
of youngsters for the first time. The help and assistance given to 
New teachers is probably the most important aspect of the program 
of in-service education. The main training of these people here- 
tofore has been in the realm of theory or in a controlled practice 
Situation, A new teacher forms habits, attitudes and standards 
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operator will stand by with a can of oil to silence the squeaks and 
squawks. A word of warning will caution the operator to guard 
against the possibility of the inadvertent monkey-wrench which 
may prove to be quite inextricable. Each person in the group 
must regard himself as a cog, some large and some small, but all 
necessary to the smooth functioning of the whole. 


INTERPRETATION AND EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
PROGRAM 

In the interpretation, as in all the other parts of the program, 
the wise administrator will include his staff. After all, it is their 
program, and the privilege of participation here should be theirs 
too. This portion of the activity will be largely in the réalm of 
public relations. Ordinarily it has been considered to be the job of 
the principal to interpret the program in a way to make it fully 
understood so that it may find favor in the public eye as an im- 
portant contribution to the educational whole, but there is every 
reason to suppose that the effects will be even better with the 
support and coóperation of the teachers. 

Necessary to the accomplishment of good results from any 
activity is the feeling of worth and the attendant prestige that the 
task engenders. Not only should the school staff be involved, but 
any of the pupils in the school who are in a position to contribute 
and those of the parents and general community who can be 
interested in the work. 

In outlining the plan to be followed in putting across the inter- 
pretation the principal should make a list of all of the possibilities 
he knows and get the staff to help him decide which of these would 
be best and most likely to give the impression wanted. In listing 
the means he might include the following: 

Reports to parents 

News releases in the commercial press and the school pape” 

Television presentation 

Addresses over the radio and to school assemblies 

Observance of special days and weeks such as Education Week 

School visitation days 

Exhibits of the products of school work at ‘open houses’ 

Interpretation to the pupils whe in turn will interpret to the 
parents 

News letters, reports, pictures, films 
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Commencement. exercises 

School organizations 

Excursions, field trips, and class activities in the community 
Surveys made by pupils or staff 

Methods are directly involved with the means and would refer 
only to the manner in which the various devices might be used. 
Depending upon the choices made by the principal and his staff the 
method of procedure would be made to suit the device used. 

Finally, in the periodic evaluation of the total program, the 
effects of the work done as it shows up in the policies and practices 
of the staff should be noted especially as it is reflected in terms of 
2) growth of the pupils, b) growth of those responsible for the 
educational system, and c) changes in the community which make 
it a better place in which to live and learn. This evaluation should 
be the joint function of the administration and the staff. 

It will be noticed that in certain parts of this work there are 
areas that have an air of indefiniteness about them. This has been 
intentional and, indeed, unavoidable since in an atmosphere where 
democratic action may flower there must be choices with complete 
freedom of selection of the one in preference over the other. Free- 
dom must not be confined to the rut; instead it needs an open 
highway to travel on so that it may swing to left or right, or ride 
in the middle. 
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QUALITIES DESIRED IN OFF-CAMPUS 
SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


EDGAR BEATY 
Fast Carolina College 


The róle of the supervising teacher in the pre-service education of 
secondary teachers has been held to be an important one. The 
supervising teacher is in a strategic position to influence critically 
the ideals and outlook of a student-teacher who will soon be enter- 
ing the ranks of the teaching profession. Considering the fact that 
student-teaching is frequently placed toward the end of the pro- 
fessional program, the supervising teacher may exert the last 
professional influence on the student before he enters the pro- 
fession. Unless the student-teaching experience is a rewarding and 
profitable one, promising neophytes may be lost for the profession. 

When the importance of the work of the supervising teacher is 
considered, one might expect to find a considerable body of litera- 
ture pertaining to their qualifications as a supervisor of student 
teachers. In a survey of the literature to 1952, Steeves notes the 
scarcity of his findings: “The characteristics of teachers best 
qualified to introduce others into the complexities of teaching 
would seem to be a subject around which a considerable literature 
could be located. On the contrary, the codperating teacher has been 
almost completely overlooked as a subject for objective research.^* 

Studies whieh have dealt with qualifications of supervising 
teachers have been concerned with quantitative considerations; 
Tor example, years of teaching experience, years in college, com- 
pletion of courses in supervision. 

Taylor succinctly states: ^... A goodly number of the factors 
Considered important are of the intangible, immeasurable type. 
Tt seems sensible that until those evaluations can be removed by 
Science from the realm of speculation, teacher education programs 
Would do well to adhere to quantitative measures which correlate 
With teaching success.’ 
ee 


i F. L. Steeves, “A summary of the literature on the off-campus coöp- 
erating teacher,” Ed. Adm. & Supv, March, 1952, p. 129. 
* J. M. Taylor, The Rôle of the Supervising Teacher in the Pre-service Edu- 
sation of Highschool Teachers in State Universities,.p. S8. Unpublished 
Octor’s Dissertrtion, School of Education, University of Colorado, 1950. 
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The present study is concerned with determining some of the 
personal and professional qualities desired in supervising teachers. 
Since personal qualities tend to shade into the professional, these 
qualities may be referred to as personal-professional qualities. 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 


The qualifications of ninety-nine supervising teachers who 
served as supervisors for one hundred Florida State University 
secondary student-teachers during the second semester, 1952-53, 
were studied.? In focused interviews thirty-eight supervising 
teachers were led to state the qualities essential for success, as well 
as the qualities which hinder success, in their positions. In separate 
interviews the student-teachers supervised by these teachers were 
asked to state the qualities ‘liked best’ and ‘disliked most’ in their 
supervisors. Whereas the supervising teachers were allowed to 
describe a theoretical individual, the student-teachers deseribed 
their supervisors. Another group of sixty-one student-teachers was 
asked to write paragraphs describing, “What you liked best about 
your supervising teacher or the way in which he worked with you 
as a student-teacher,” and “What you disliked most about your 
supervising teacher or the way in which he worked with you as 2 
student-teacher.” 


STATEMENT OF QUALITIES 


The qualities stated by supervising teachers and student-teach- 
ers were grouped into seven functional categories: (1) persona 
qualities of the supervising teacher; (2) supervising teacher-student 
teacher relationships; (3) supervising teacher-pupil relations; the 
supervising teacher, (4) as a classroom instructor, (5) à representa" 
tive of the profession, (6) a member of a school staff, and (7) d 
participant in an institutional program of teacher educatio?: 
Qualities described by three or more supervising teachers or 897 
dent-teachers are included in Table 1. . 

Personal Qualities—The testimony of both supervising teacher 
and student-teachers indicates the importance of the ability of * 
supervising teacher in establishing rapport with the student. BY 


3 Edgar Beaty, Developing Criteria for the Selection of Directing T 
with Particular Reference to a Secondary Program of Off-campus Inte 
at Florida State University, pp. 140-162. Unpublished Doctor's Disse 
School of Edueation, Florida State University, 1993. 
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establishing rapport the participants implied the ability to secure 
and maintain the confidence of others, and the ability to put 
people at ease. Where rapport was easily established between the 
two, many of the initial uncertainties which perplexed the student- 
teachers were more easily dispelled. That rapport must be estab- 
lished soon after the arrival of the student for teaching was clearly 
indicated. Student-teachers described the pleasant personal re- 
lationship with their supervising teachers, and the happier ones 
indicated their supervising teachers were congenial, warm, and 
friendly both with pupils and themselves. 

Supervising teachers disliked most were cold, distant, or re- 
served. The revealing paragraph written by one student-teacher 
begins: “My supervising teacher was undoubtedly the coldest 
person who ever lived.” A closely related quality was skill in co- 
éperation. It included the desire to share knowledge and the 
willingness to take criticism and suggestions from others; and was 
related to a sympathetic, tolerant, appreciative understanding of 
the problems and weaknesses of others, especially those of the 
student-teacher. Teachers who were cheerful, vivacious, and 
enthusiastic were preferred over those who lacked forcefulness and 
Vivacity. Other qualities deserving thrice mention by student- 
teachers were: (1) a discerning mind; (2) a calm, collected and 
patient attitude; and (3) a neat personal appearance. . 

Supervising teacher-student teacher relations——The most impor- 
tant quality mentioned by supervising teachers was that of per- 
Sonal acceptance of the student-teacher. Personal acceptance was 
implied in the interviews with practically every student-teacher 
who enjoyed a satisfying teaching experience. Personal acceptance 
was more commonly described as including the sincere desire 
to help a neophyte and the willingness to spend time working with 
him to insure his success. Some supervising teachers extended their 
definition to include the willingness to allow the student-teacher to 
be himself; that is, to try new techniques, modify the existing 
Program to accommodate him, and lead him to evaluate his own 
Work. The student-teachers believed the basis of acceptance by 
their supervisors should be that of co-worker. They stressed the 
Permissiveness to make mistakes, and the reasonableness of the 
expectations of their supervisifig teachers relative to them. Not all 
of the student-teachers desired the right to assert their individu- 
ality. Some were content to follow the pattern of their supervisors 
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TABLE 1.—PERSONAL-PROFESSIONAL QUALITIES DESCRIBED BY ONE 
HUNDRED SrUpENT-TEACHERS AND THIRTY-EIGHT SUPERVISION 


TEACHERS 
Personal qualities (desirable) 
Congenial, warm, friendly with student-teacher and pupils..... 18* 
Sympathetic, tolerant, understanding of weaknesses in others 18* 
Skill in coóperation.......... uns : 151 
Pleasant personal relationship...........-..-.- — "TT 
Establish rapport with student-teacher (ability to put people at 
BABY. «050-0 namic iene See eae — IRP 2o EE 
Sense of humor...........--..- — M epi 10* 
Cheerful, vivacious, enthusiastic... 666.0. 0s sec e sees "EE d 
Open-mindedness and breadth of viewpoint...... aa ll 
Discerning mind... sse eee enne to ti S89 Ho He re aer cues pend 4* 
Calm, collected, patient........... nemi ssas at 
Neat, personal appearance 3° 
Personal qualities (undesirable) 
Ould and. faHeEVdl -s-s zer eet etc Kx km nia Xii Sepia ae ERR n 8 
Not forceful or vivacious........... serverer nens sno dime nap ERE T 
Indifferent to presence of student-teacher ue ar 
Dusk Gl Boa RUNER. ens ArNe wos PINAS cake em eet armen 3 
Supervising teacher-student teacher relations (desirable) 
Broad meaningful experiences, much responsibility in teaching and 
DIgntilDgo: a an niti ARR OH RE SER US USE Wale tala Qu) quA Cte ME? k 
Personal acceptance of and personal interest manifested in student- 
ORONO Taig 2 a s hao Sin. stt voir oci ri Sor ae V iie aa TE 34 
Student-teacher accepted as co-worker...............2000008 5000" 19 
Constructive help and criticism. sc niise esee! M 


Considerable discussion of methods and problems........... 50 
Reasonable expectations of student-teacher and permissiveness to ot 


mila miss lee. oque siad etr ec iero. crai supino acinis eia DE ANE 7 
Frank criticism tactfully offered..............--..000e seen 660 5 
Help given when needed........... sett p* 
Gradual induction into teaching.......... 8 LE 
Student-teacher's ideas respected.......... T at 
Work coóperatively with student-teacher ; 

Supervising teacher-student teacher relations (undesirable) 17t 
Feeling of status differences. ...... isse 0t tV J 
Lack of personal interest in, or acceptance of, student-teacher by 12* 


supervising eacher. nei nenes rente atin sx oa eR EES cma re EET 
Lack of criticism or of constructive criticism. . . 
Conformity stressed, deviations disallowed..... 
Conference time insufficient. ....... csset : 
Wide latitude allowed, accompanied by insufficient guidance.. -=+ us 
Student-teacher exploited......... csse tU 
Participation of student-teacher in responsible teaching and plàP^ ,, 


ning dig&llówod, eesi oca rot pus PN DE PY ve rtm ARR qun LM 
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Supervising teacher-pupil relations (desirable) 
Understanding of pupils, concern for pupil welfare................. 15i 
Good supervising teacher-pupil rapport 
Enjoyed teaching pupil group............. 
Teacher respected by pupils........... 
Helped student-teacher to understand pupils and to work on their 


IO SO oi nnt po cal no mA Eo salón sx RB a RESTE MAU AUN E 
Supervising teacher-pupil relations (undesirable) 
Lack of understanding of, or interest in, pupils.................... 5* 


Supervising teacher as a classroom instructor (desirable) 
Knowledge of subject field. .. ‘ 
Utilized materials effectively. .. isse e e 3* 

Supervising teacher as a classroom instructor (undesirable) 


Utilized limited variety of methods and materials 4* 
Rigid and tense classroom atmosphere........sseeeeess 4* 
Supervising teacher as a representative of the profession 
Büthusiasm for toneliirgu. xoc ciue aies moraine aa vat ve sis efe 1i 
Portrayal of teaching as worthy profession. vare LOL 
Professionally-minded Moe QOO at cup OX c. seo! eere STRA RVATISEHURE Gee ga 
Sincere desire to educate teachers. ...... e 5t 
Interested in out-of-school activities........ i 3* 
Supervising teacher as a member of a school staff (desirable) 
Student-teacher made to feel a part of the school, introduced to 
Fellow, HONONOT A n vei enone acer SAQUE NETS ae Ball DU S ventes WOUND 7* 
Worked well with fellow teachers... g* 
Upervising teacher-university relations (desirable) 
Familiarity with the institutional program and with réle of super- 
VNDE VORGHERAL paati aes sais me thm Vee Safed MELEE emer ORE NEA 3* 


* Described by student-teachers. 
T Described by supervising teachers. 
1 Described by both student-teachers and supervising teachers. 


especially when the relationship between the two was benevolent 
and paternal. 

The participation of the student-teacher in a variety of meaning- 
ful experiences in which the student was given much responsibility 
m teaching and planning was mentioned as most important in the 
Paragraphs written by student-teachers. Constructive criticism, 
offering teaching demonstrations, and intellectualization of pro- 
cedures by supervising teachers were appreciated. Students de- 
scribed these teachers as individuals who “went out of their way to 
help others.” ® f 

The following were disliked most by student-teachers in the 
order indicated: (1) action which resulted in loss of status by the 
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student-teacher; (2) lack of personal interest or acceptance on the 
part of supervisors; (3) insufficiency of conference time; (4) lack of 
criticism (or of criticism offered constructively), (5) conformity 
either stressed or promoted; (6) little help given, given grudgingly 
or only on call, and (7) guidance by the superior incommensurate 
with the wide latitude allowed. Students most frequently lost 
status through interruptions while they were teaching by the 
supervisor or through interference with their handling of pupil 
problems. Exploitation of the student-teacher by having him per- 
form an inordinate share of the routine duties and arresting the 
student-teacher’s growth by the failure to allow him to teach and 
plan on his own was stressed by supervisors as undesirable. 

Supervising leacher-pupil relations. —The love and understanding 
of youth together with the desire to foster such understanding in 
the student-teacher were deemed important by supervising teach- 
ers. Understanding of the age group taught was expanded to in- 
clude the student-teachers age group. Supervising teachers who 
maintained good pupil-teacher rapport in their classrooms were OP 
the whole supervisors who maintained desirable personal relation- 
ships with their student-teachers. These supervising teachers were 
preferred as supervisors by student-teachers for two reasons: 

It was relatively easy for them to adjust to classroom situations 
where teacher-pupil rapport already existed, and (2) The super 
vising teachers who understood children were of considerable 
assistance in helping student-teachers understand them also. 
Action on the part of supervising teachers to promote acceptance 
of their student-teachers among pupils was important althou£ 

mentioned by only two teachers. 

On the other hand, the lack of understanding of children Wr 
supervising teachers and the unreasonableness of their expe’ & 
tions relative to them were in some instances a deep concern 
student-teachers. 

The Supervising Teacher as a Classroom Instructor —Su 
teachers were reluctant to discuss their qualifications as € e 
teachers. Four of the thirty-eight teachers mentioned compete?" 
in the subject field taught, and two mentioned the importane? a 
careful lesson planning and the sharing of these plans with the : 
student-teachers so that observation of their teaching WOY 
more meaningful. en 

Two undesirable qualities were of considerable importance 5 


pervisinÉ 
lassroo 
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though mentioned by four student-teachers. They abhorred the 
monotonous use of only one teaching technique and the utilization 
of a limited variety of materials (frequently the textbook) by their 
supervisors. Such classroom situations were unprofitable learning 
situations for a number of reasons. The student-teachers indicated 
these supervisors were not only incapable of helping them devise 
other techniques, but refused to allow them to do so, Numerous 
pupil problems accompanied the monotonous and ineffective 
techniques employed. In four classroom situations a tense class- 
room atmosphere accompanied the rigid discipline which auto- 
cratic supervisors required from their pupils. Student-teachers 
found themselves at odds with their supervisors and were con- 
fronted with numerous pupil problems when they tried to maintain 
a natural classroom atmosphere. 

The Supervising Teacher as a Representative of the Profession.— 
The student-teaching experience is an exploratory one for the stu- 
dent. The outlook of the supervising teacher may influence con- 
siderably the student-teacher’s desire to teach. Enthusiasm for 
teaching, the capacity to exert like influence on student-teachers, 
and high standards of professional conduct were listed by super- 
vising teachers as necessary requisites for their position. Three of 
the thirty-nine students interviewed either changed their teaching 
major or were influenced not to enter the teaching profession as a 
result of the association with their supervising teachers. Super- 
vising teachers believed that teaching should be portrayed as & 
worthy profession for a student to enter; however, the student 
should not be cushioned or protected from a realistic consideration 
of teaching as a career. 

The supervising teacher as a member of a school staff —Since the 
Participation in activities of a school-wide nature involving more 
than one teacher provides needed learning experiences for student- 
teachers, amiable relationships between the supervising teacher 
and fellow teachers must prevail. In a few of the supervisory situa- 
tions studied the student-teachers were hampered in such partici- 
pation because amiable relationships did not exist or because the 
interests of their supervisors were confined to their own classrooms. 

The supervising teacher as a participant in a program of teacher 
education.—Familiarity with the rôle of supervisory teacher and 
with the expectations of the supervisory staff of the teacher pre- 
Paring institution were more important than the frequency of 
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mention indicates. Two supervisors desired more responsible par- 
ticipation in the student-teaching program. Since the student- 
teaching experience is commonly considered as one of a series of 
laboratory experiences in the pre-service education of a teacher, 
the desire and willingness to become familiar with the institutional 
program of teacher education is a necessary qualification for & 
supervising teacher. 


SUMMARY 

The personal qualities desired in supervising teachers are largely 
the qualities desired for a successful teacher in our day and time. 
Democratic human relationships are again stressed as important 
factors in supervision. It is believed that directors of student- 
teaching programs have tended to minimize the importance of 
personal qualifications and the working relationships which super- 
NAGLE teachers maintain with their student-teachers in the selet- 
tion of their supervisory staffs. Some of the qualities desired in 
supervising teachers are: (1) emotional warmth, friendliness, à? 
congeniality; (2) & codperative helpful attitude; (3) facility in 
putting other people at ease; (4) willingness to accept fellow 
workers as co-workers; (5) ability to treat situations factually; ( 
understanding of the frailties of others; (7) effective utilization ° 
a variety of teaching materials and methods; and (8) the desire ta 
induct a neophyte into the profession. i 

These qualities as predictors for the establishment of a desirable 
supervisory situation have not been established. Until such predio- 
tive value is established directors of student-teaching and other 
officials responsible for the initial selection of supervisory teacher? 
will do well to locate: (1) teachers who sce in the student-teaching 
experience an opportunity to advance their own profession? 
growth as well as that of the student supervised, and (2) teache? 
wha maintain desirable pupil rapport and are understanding : 
pupils on the grade level taught. Such teachers were found 19, 3 
more understanding of student-teachers and of the problems which 
their presence entails. 
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EXPLORATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION 


A. A. McPHEETERS 
Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 


It is not uncommon today to find teachers on the college level 
referring to their experiences in ‘course-building’. Many of them 
have also given excellent leadership in program building within a 
department and/or a college. To build in each case is the beginning 
of a plan of action. This is significant when the basic thought in the 
building is the individual, his personal and social needs, abilities, 
and interests. 

One of the most forward steps in recent years has been a willing- 
hess on the part of some colleges and teachers to have students, 
alumni, friends, and consultants share in the planning and evalua- 
tion of various phases of learning and the educational program. 
Such activities when applied to curriculum and course revision have 
proved to be of inestimable value for future planning, teaching, and 
learning. 

This account of an effort on the part of members of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Clark College to re-think the course, Orien- 
tation in Education, and its possibilities for exploration in educa- 
tion, especially teaching, is part of a much larger study including 
the following areas: (1) Reéxamination of Departmental Object- 
Ives; (2) Study of the Required Courses Offered by the Department 
and Methods of Instruction; (3) Placement of Courses and Course 
Assignments; and (4) Evaluation of Courses and Programs. 

Orientation in Education was placed as the first in a sequence of 
required courses for all students enrolled in the teacher-training 
Program of the College in 1950. During the early period in the pro- 
€ssional training of teachers at Clark College the initial course to 
be taken was the History of Education. This was later supplanted 
by the course Introduction to Education from 1925 to 1950. The 
Introduction to Education course was designed to give students a 
Knowledge of the problems of education and to furnish a basis for 
understanding the methods of. scientific procedure in education. In 
a the purpose was changed to that of introducing students to 

e field of education, yet remaining practical to the extent c& meet- 
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ing the needs of those interested in taking only a general course. 
The units were chosen after a study of the background of students 
enrolled in the class and their educational experiences. 

The reorganized course Orientation in Education, as part of a 
planned program, suggests a broader and more inclusive concept of 
purpose. There is not only implied a concern for an introduction to 
the field of education including teaching, but that of professional 
adjustment in light of the qualities, traits and competencies desired 
of the prospective teacher. Thus, in addition to being a survey 
course in education, the new course offered to students an oppor- 
tunity for professional exploration in teaching and the other phases 
of education. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the course stated in terms of abilities, knowl- 
edge, and competencies of prospective teachers are as follows: 

1) Ability to discern the emerging róle of the individual in West- 
ern Civilization and education. 

2) Ability to analyze statements of educational objectives. 

3) Knowledge of the interdependence of the school and commun- 
ity in projecting à program of education. 

4) Knowledge of the operation of our school system and the rôle 
and status of the teacher. 

5) Understanding the professional expectations, demands; 
qualifications for teachers and other educational workers. d 
6) Ability to discover and handle the basic reference tools use 

for the assimilation and organization of information. 

7) Application of the scientific method in problem-solving: T 
8) Ability to evaluate one's self as a prospective teacher n lig 
of personal qualifications and professional requirements. der 

The units of the course were limited to a selected few in O! a 
that more time could be devoted to group discussions and probie z 
solving. Listed are the units discussed and the approximate amou 
of time devoted to cach: 


and 


"m 
Topics Approximate time i! V 

Unit I. Status of Education in the United States l 

Unit II. The School and Its Community 2 

Unit III. School Population and Related Problems Z 

Unit IV. Types of Schools and Their Educational Pro- 3 
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Unit V. Opportunities For a Career in Education 2 
Unit VI. The Teaching Profession and Its Demands 4-5 
Unit VII. Self-evaluation 2 


APPROACHES AND MATERIALS 


The basic method used in the course was the discussion—panel, 
forum, lecture, and symposium. Some of the other techniques em- 
ployed were student reports, visiting lectures, small group work, 
supervised study, observation tours, and group and individual con- 
ferences. 

The materials used came from several sources. In the area of 
books, five basie texts were used; namely, Your School and Mine by 
Ray P. Brammel; A First Course In Education by Ward G. Reeder; 
The Teacher and Educational Administration by Reavis and Judd; 
The Teacher and School Organization by Chamberlain and Kindred; 
and Planning for Teaching by Robert Rickey. Other special texts 
were used in developing each unit as well as special assignments. 
Those books selected presented our school system from the angle 
of the teacher and his róle in its operation. The last three references 
mentioned were especially good for emphasizing the requirements 
and competencies of the teacher. 

Among the many magazines which were available frequent use 
was made of the N. E. A. Journal, School and Society, The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Baltimore Bulletin of Education, The School 
Review, Progressive Education, The Journal of Teacher Education, 
and Education. In addition to the magazines and books, many pam- 
phlets were employed and several films were shown. 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


There were four tests given during the semester, one of which was 
the final examination. In addition to taking the tests, students were 
required to outline five of the units, to submit a written summary 
for each unit in the form of a brief, and to turn in three written re- 
Ports. At the end of the semester each student rated himself by 
neang of a rating scale constructed in keeping with the stated ob- 
lectives of the course. 

Ttems comprising the rating scale were (1) Personal working 
qualities; (2) Knowledge of the importance of the individual and 
us learning; (3) Understanding of the community and its resqurces; 
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(4) Knowledge of the organization and operation of our school sys- 
tem; (5) Understanding of the role of the teacher in the operation 
of our schools; (6) Understanding how to attack and solve prob- 
lems; (7) Ability to use the basic reference tools in education; (8) 
Understanding the personal, educational, and professional require- 
ments for teachers; (9) Understanding how to construet and use & 
self-rating scale. The extent or degree of attainment. for each item 
was scaled as very good, good, fairly good, fair, and poor. The rat- 
ing scale was used by students and teacher. 

The data compiled from the Rating Scale and that assembled by 
the instructor made possible the forming of several basic conclu- 
sions: 

1) Students generally were able to understand the rôle of the in- 
dividual in education and his contribution to his own learning. 

2) Most of them demonstrated desirable working qualities 97 
óperation, cheerfulness, emotional stability and a willingness to 
work. 

3) Most of the members of the class, at first, knew very little 
about the public school systems which they had attended. AS the 
course progressed, they acquired some of the basic principles of op“ 
eration and grew to appreciate discussions of current articles rom 
papers and magazines with much understanding. 

4) The problem-solving approach appealed to them and they go” 
quired much skill in the use of reference tools. Many of them 
learned the art of thinking reflectively. 

5) Community resources were used and appreciated as V 
reservoirs of timely information. Many free pieces of materia 
also secured and used. , 

6) A knowledge of the requirements for teachers was fairly W° 
understood, if not accepted, by all of the students. 

7) As a result of the self-study made by the students, 
that they were not suited for teaching. Others, comprising & ter 
seventy per cent of the class, became more encouraged an de 
mined to be good teachers and educational workers. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF THE COURSE 


Before the last class period of the semester each student E 
asked to give his or her reaction to'the course. To make it NT 
jective as possible, they were not to give their names and wer? ying 
that no grade would be attached. Seemingly, at this point 
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the course the students felt free to give a very frank evaluation. 
Their responses were grouped under the following captions: (1) De- 
sired Objectives; (2) Weak Points; (3) Strong Points; (4) General 
Statements about the Course; and (5) Outcomes. 

Statement of Objectives—Each student was asked to list what he 
considered to be some good objectives for such a course. Ten were 
given without duplication. 

1) Ability to listen and observe. 

2) Skilled in the art of organizing data and reporting. 

3) Ability to understand teachers and what is expected of the 
student in education. 

4) An understanding of the school system attended. 

5) Knowledge of how schools are organized and operated in this 
country. 

6) Knowledge of the need for educational objectives and how 
they are stated. 

7) Knowledge of the different types of educational occupations 
and their requirements. 

8) Information about the status of teachers and requirements for 
entering the profession. 

9) Knowledge of the prospective teacher concerning the value of 
knowing and understanding his profession and himself. 

10) Determining one’s worth as a prospective teacher or an edu- 
cational worker. 

Weak Points —The weak points listed without repetition were: 

1) Some students were not made to participate enough. 

2) The class moved too fast for some of the students. 

3) More outlining of work should be required. 

4) More units should be organized in class with the aid of stu- 
dents. 

5) Students should be required to give more reports in class. 

. 6) There should be more opportunities for round-table discus- 
sions. 

7) Use of more resource people at Clark College and in the com- 
munity. 

8) More reports on educational books. 

9) More time devoted to current happenings. 

10) Too much theory and not enough observation and practical 
experience. 

11) More formal tests should be given. a 
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Strong Points.—What the students thought to be good about the 
course is summarized in ten statements: 

1) Organization of each unit in the form of an outline is good for 
study. 

2) Course not taught as belonging to the teacher. 

3) Requirement that readings be presented in the form of a brief. 

4) Discussion of related topics. 

5) Care with which reference books and materials were selected. 

6) Students were allowed to express their own views. | 

7) Found some good in most answers given by us. 

8) The method of study taught should be of help in getting other 
courses. 

9) The close relation which existed between student and ceacher- 

10) Use of journals and other magazines in the field. 
General Points.—Several statements were given which dealt more 
directly with the course. 

1) More complete than most semester courses and covered 
nificant material. 

2) The course is simple but hard to understand. 

3) Class too large for good teaching. 

4) Should be a two-semester course. 
Outcomes.—The best indication of what was gained from the 
by students is to be found in their statements listed under tl 
tion ‘Outcomes’. € 

1) Ability to read with understanding and to organize an assig? 
ment. 

2) Learned to respect and at times to accept the opinions 9 
ers. 

3) A personal philosophy of education. 

4) Understanding the importance of having the curricu 
dent-centered. 

5) Rise and decline of different types of schools in this cO 

6) Contribution of formal education to American life. . 

7) Everyone should be required to take a general course Hu 
cation—knowledge about what we are paying for. 

8) Knowledge about my own educational experiences W 
not know before. 

9) The educational value of extra-curricular activities 

10) Knowledge of how our schools are operated. 
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11) Only a well-rounded developed person should consider the 
teaching profession. 

12) A desire to continue, or not to continue, in the field of edu- 
cation. 

13) What the good teacher should know and do. 

14) Suggestions for use in the study of other courses. 

15) Knowledge of the many occupations in education. 

16) How to study one’s self. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1) The course Orientation in Education emphasized a three-fold 
purpose: The tools of learning, information, and exploration, 

2) The class should be small for effective teaching—twenty or 
twenty-five students. This would provide needed time for more in- 
dividual and small group conferences. 

3) Many of the experiences gained in the course should aid 
greatly to improve the instruction another year. 

4) The use of more members of the general faculty, the depart- 
ment and the community should be encouraged and arranged. 

5) More experiences in observation and field work should be pro- 
vided. 

6) A free situation is necessary for a frank and honest appraisal 
by students, 

7) The experience gained in this course is only the beginning and 
there should be a careful tie-up and follow-up of students in other 
Courses and field work. 

8) There are, as was thought by members of the department, 
many possibilities for such a course as an aid in the selection and 
9nféntation of prospective teachers. 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE 
OVERLOADS ON SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


E. E. SAMUELSON 
Central Washington College of Education 


Ellensburg, Washington 


College practices, to a greater degree than practices in the publie 
schools, have a lasting quality which may be lauded by some as 
meritorious evidence of stability while others may criticize such & 
condition as unnecessarily ‘traditional’ or ‘hidebound’. It must be 
admitted that it is comforting to be sure of values, objectives an 
practices; uncertainty and vacillation are not usually the attributes 
of sound thinking and good mental health. But when such an atti 
tude of certainty blocks inquiry and search for valid evidence to 
test premises and axiomatic ‘truth’, then there is cause for concer 
about how progressive—and adaptable—an institution or an indi- 
vidual who clings to certain practices may be. 

For instance, in college practices it has been customar 
a ‘normal load’ as consisting of a certain number of credit 
such as, let us say, sixteen credit hours per academic quarter. i f 
thermore, the logic of such a ‘load’ is usually substant iated in term 


à a , pro" 
of the period of time necessary to complete a four-year college Pos 
ke 


y to define 
hours 


sible the acquisition of a cumulative total of eredits (192 
normal load (i.e. 16 quarter hours or credits) is carried eac on 
As a rule, students are rarely encouraged to finish their four-y t 
programs in a shorter time than ‘normal’, but it often happe” p, 
more than a ‘normal’ amount of time is taken to complete the 
year course. d-uP 
Nor are arguments lacking for advising against 2 speede inf 
study program. The student must inevitably miss out On som? 2 
of much worth to him by hurrying through the four-year ape eat 
In the way of the acquisition of knowledge and skill it woY ay and 
that hurry brings about skimpy results—less total knowle ot P? 
less thoroughly acquired skill and information. Or, if an ere at” 
prove, then it msy be (and usually is) questioned whether 
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dent is getting sufficient social growth or whether his health is being 
undermined. 

Little is said in respectable college circles about individual differ- 
ences among college students and of the necessity for providing for 
them. To be sure, the ‘slow’ student is often advised to take more 
time to complete his college program even when the correlation be- 
tween actual hours (i.e. credits) carried and grades earned has never 
clearly substantiated the argument. It is argued, in the same vein, 
that inereasing the number of credit hours carried (above a normal 
load) will result in lower grades, but this has not been objectively 
determined, either. Armchair logie seems to be good enough for 
most of us! The final ‘citadel’ in the logic-tight reasoning pattern 
seems to be the glib assumption that the superior student may, and 
should, enrich his study by more research or more thorough and 
extensive study. In the meantime—and all the while—the college 
teacher gears his instruction to the average student and finally 
grades his students in each class above, below, or at the average he 
has aimed at! How, then, is enrichment achieved? Under such a sys- 
tem the bright student is likely to secure high grades without un- 
usual effort on his part; he simply does the required work better 
than his ‘average’ student companion does! 

Are colleges justified in their customary poliey of withholding 
extra load privileges from able students? Does the evidence justify 
traditional thinking and practice or contradict it? What does re- 
Search say? 

The present study was projected to seek objective evidence on 
these and other crucial questions. The study was conducted at Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education at Ellensburg during and 
following the summer quarter, 1953. The group selected consisted 
of summer school students who had asked for and had been granted 
extra hour class loads in excess of the hours to which they were en- 
titled by catalog regulation (i.e. based on previous grade record). 
All told, one-hundred and five students were differentiated on this 

asis and some data are presented on this number. However, in the 
Questionnaire portion of the study returns were received from only 
ninety-five and some data, therefore, are based on this number. 

The attempt was made to determine as objectively as possible 
what happened to the students who took excessive study loads. Did 
the quality of class performance decline? Were there serious physi- 
cal and/or social effects? Did the students themselves feel satisfied? 
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Two methods were employed to gather the necessary data: (1) the 
class records filed in the Registrar's Office were examined and (2) 
the students themselves were contacted after the summer quarter 
was over and were asked to fill out and return questionnaires. 


THE RESEARCH DATA 


The first concern of the researcher was to gather data which 
would adequately describe the group carrying excessive study loads. 
The data reveal that about three-fourths of the overload group were 
women, almost four out of five were married, the median age Was 
thirty-nine, and one-fourth of the group were forty-seven years old 
or older. On the other hand, one-fourth of the group were twenty- 
six years old or younger. 

The large majority of students in this group were working t0- 
wards regular certification for teaching in the publie schools, Very 
few for the Master of Education degree, Almost eighty per cent 9 
the group members were working for the Bachelor of Arts degree: 
Thus, the group can be described as largely composed of students 
seeking to raise their substandard status to standard and more per 
manent professional status. 

The median number of credit hours taken by the overload grouP 
was nineteen and one-half, but a fourth of the group carried twenty 
and one-half credit hours or more. The highest number of credit 
hours carried for the summer quarter was twenty-five, but fifteen 
students carried twenty-two or more hours; these loads approx" 
mated one and one-half times the ‘normal’ load of sixteen credit 
hours! 

An interesting part of this study concerns the matter of achieve” 
ment of the excessive overload group last summer. Grade point ^ c 
erages for the one-hundred and five members of this grouP pi 
prensip in Table T. These averages range from four grade P ; 
overload group i 3 2 pem bro grade gai ieersum jue e er of 
this group ane s es Setter Mon B. Pher Mm en E 
above B plus! Only " s i 9 or better—in other words, ? nad 2 
erages bros ^ es y p ve members of the overload ad 

This peforma at pe al hod avenages € e orm nee 
dite ae na greater significance when the p EM 
studecxs scia — previous college classes is considere i 

arried an excessive overload last summe! 
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TABLE I,—Comparison oF GRADE POINT AVERAGES MADE BY 
EXCESSIVE OVERLOAD Group Prior To AND DURING 
THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1953 


prctmulative Averages, [Summer Qt. Averages, 1953 

4.00 3 

3.75-3.99 5 8 

8. 74 12 15 

3. 49 | 20 21 

EN 24 12 20 

2: 99 18 n 

2. 74 16 15 

2.25-2.49 14 5 

2.00-2.24 6 3 

1.75-1.99 2 4 

N= 105 105 

Third Quartile 3.38 3.49 
Median 2.95 3.18 
First Quartile 2.56 2.73 


dian cumulative grade point average (prior to the Summer quarter) 
of 2.95 or .23 grade points below their summer quarter median! In 
fact, the third quartile on the distribution of cumulative grade 
point averages (3.38) is only .2 of a grade point above the median 
Summer grade point average! 

The summer performance of the excessive overload group is all 
the more startling when the median for this group is compared with 
the mean grade point average for the entire summer quarter stu- 
dent group which was 3.01 or .17 of a grade point lower! Tt should 
also be kept in mind that approximately one-third of the summer 
Student group (two-hundred and fifty-nine out of seven-hundred 
and ninety-one) were graduate students for whom the mean grade 
point average may be safely predicted to be above the summer 
school average! Likewise, it should be recognized that the grades of 
the overload group are contained within the statistics on grade av- 
€rages for the entire summer student group. There is no reasonable 

Oubt, therefore, about the superiority of the class performance of 
© excessive overload group when compared with the class per- 
Ormance of other students attending the summer session. 
Tt may be questioned whether the students in the overloadsgroup 
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selected courses which were favorable to them, that is, ‘snap’ cour- 
ses requiring a minimum of outside work. Data were gathered to 
attempt to secure an answer to this question. The five hundred 
eleven courses taken by the students in the excessive overload group 
were distributed by academic divisions and percentages computed; 
these percentages were then compared with the relative student 
load by divisions as indicated in the summary report from the Reg- 
istrar's Office. It was noted that the students in the overload group 
selected a smaller than usual proportion of courses in the Education 
and Psychology Division, in the Division of Science and Mathe- 
matics, in Industrial Arts, and in Library. On the other hand, they 
selected a larger proportion of courses than usual in the Divisions 
of the Social Sciences, Health and Physical Education, Language, 
Literature and Speech, Music and Fine Arts. In no case, however, 
were the proportions seriously out of line with the relative student 
loads by divisions. Those data, therefore, negate the theory that 
‘snap’ courses were selected to any noticeable extent or that course 
selection alone offered any explanation for the class performance of 
the group taking excessive overloads. 

It is still necessary to consider the argument that excessive over- 
loads are ‘bad’ for the student physically and/or socially. To at- 
tempt to appraise the validity of this argument a questionnaire was 
constructed and sent out to the one-hundred and five students who 
constituted the overload group. Eventually ninety-five question- 
naires were returned; this represented a return of over ninety per 
cent, which is excellent. The questionnaires were mailed out in Sep- 
tember, more than two weeks after the end of the summer quarter 
and when the students had returned to teaching positions in the 
publie schools. Personal reactions to the social and physical effects 
of carrying à heavy summer school load were therefore reactions in 
retrospect and may lack some validity because they were in large 
measure personal opinions and not objectively measured effects. t 
would seem that it is not easy to get around this hurdle or that 1 
objective measures were sought they would be refined enough t° 
establish a cause-and-effect relationship. 

Table II summarizes the students’ personal reactions regarding 
factors which might bear upon physicaland/or social effects. A large 
majority of the students responding felt that they had achieve as 
well as they had previously done with less hours and that the grades 
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TABLE IL—PrnsoNaAL Reactions To SUMMER OVERLOAD 


| Frequency oí Response 


| 


| Yes No | Partly SUE Es pate 
1. Did as well as usually do with | 72 14 5 2 0 2 
less hours | 
2. Grades represent what I get | 66 17 12 0 0 0 
out of courses | 
3. Devoted as much time per | 63 17 4 0 0 Ti 
hs class hour as usual 
: 4. Secured usual amount of, 62 29 2 H 0 1 
sleep per day 
5. Had sufficient time for recre- | 55 30 3 0 1 6 
ntion 
6. Would carry as heavy a load | 54 27 1 t 2 4 
agnin 
7. Plan to return to this college | 50 28 2 15 0 0 
next summer 
8. General health suffered be- Í 87 5 0 0 2 
r^ cause of overload 
> 9. Nervous symptoms — de-| 14 67 6 0 0 8 
veloped 
10. Became tired as result of | 33 51 7 0 0 4 
heavy college load f 
11. Health problems overcome by | 27 2 3 0 | 45 18 
| start of school year 
12. Slighted social obligations | 32 46 5 2 1 9 
taking overload 
13. Spent all or most of weekends | 34 | 55 2 0 4 0 
on campus | 
T, 14. Lived in a college dormitory | 48 4T 0 0 0 
15. Lived in a private home 36 43 0 1 2 13 
16. Roomed alone 25 57 3 5 5 


they earned this summer fairly represented what they got out of 
their course. 

If these students had suffered any adverse social or physieal 
effects they seemed unaware of them or were reluctant to report 
them. Most of them said that they devoted as much time per class 
hour in study as they usually did, that they did not ‘lose’ sleep, and 
that they had had sufficient time for recreation. In fact, a majority 
stated that they planned to return to college the following summer, 
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and even more of them said that they would carry an overload 
again! Only one student said that his health suffered as a conse- 
quence of the heavy load; cighty-seven out of ninety-five said their 
health was not adversely affected. However, thirty-three admitted 
that they became very tired as a result of carrying a heavy class 
load and fourteen stated that they developed nervous symptoms. 
Whatever the physical effects may have been, only two said that 
there was a carry-over effect which was still noticeable to them. 
Apparently many summer school students felt. that. social obliga- 
tions were slighted—a situation which they were willing to tolerate 
for the summer school period. 

The factor of living arrangements while attending college seems 
not to be crucial in any respect although more students lived in 
dormitories than lived in private homes or elsewhere. There is evi- 
dence that some social seclusion was wilfully imposed for several 
students reported spending weekends on the campus. 

To sum up student reactions on this point, it must be cont 
that detrimental physical and social effects were not recognized as 
vital or permanent. Social restrictions were apparently willingly 
imposed and a greater proportion of time than usual was given over 
to study. A summer period of nine weeks is apparently not long 
enough for adverse physical effects to develop to the point of seri- 
ousness, or at least to the point where the individual is conscious 
of the adverse nature of the effects. 


‘luded 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was projected for the purpose of appraising the effects 
of excessive study overloads on the quality performance in class 
work as measured by final grades given, and on health and soci? 
living. The group on which data were gathered was compose 9 
one-hundred and five students taking courses at Central Washing 
ton College of Education during the summer quarter, 1953. ‘The 
persons selected had all requested and had been granted permissio? 
to carry excessive overloads and were therefore under pressure dur- 
ing the summer school period. On the other hand, the group may b° 
characterized as ‘highly motivated’ since completing all the stu 
load for which they had ‘contracted? constituted a sort of person? 
obligation. 

Data from which to make a ttal appraisal were gathered in tw? 
ways: (1) by securing grades, courses, instructors, ete. from 
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Registrar’s files, and (2) by questionnaires to the students them- 
selves following the end of the summer quarter. The following 
points may be said to summarize the data: 

1) The excessive overload group was largely composed of indi- 
viduals secking to raise their professional preparation to a standard 
level or to a level more up-to-date. The group was composed largely 
of middle-aged students, most of whom were women. 

2) As a group the students taking excessive overloads during the 
summer quarter outperformed all other summer school students by 
a wide margin. The median grade point average for the overload 
group was 3.18 compared to a mean grade point average of 3.01 for 
the entire summer school group. 

3) It would appear that the fact that they were carrying an ex- 
cessive overload for the summer quarter acted as an incentive to the 
overload group. The group clearly surpassed their median cumula- 
tive grade point average for all college course work taken prior to 
this summer (median grade point average for the summer quarter 
3.18; median prior cumulative grade point average 2.95). 

4) There is no evidence to substantiate any charge that the ex- 
cessive overload group took an unusually large proportion of ‘snap’ 
courses. The distribution of courses taken by divisions by the over- 
load group closely approximates the relative summer student loads 
by divisions. 

5) Students taking excessive overloads during the summer quar- 
ter did not seem to experience any permanently detrimental effects. 
Most of these students felt that they had had a normal amount of 
sleep daily throughout the summer quarter and yet had been able 
to devote to study as much time as usual per class hour taken. The 
majority also felt their achievement per class had not deteriorated 
this summer. Most of the students in this group felt that they would 
like to take an overload again. While some became tired and some 
developed nervousness as a result of the summer program, hardly 
anyone felt that any such physical discomforts were long lasting. 

This study, while startling in its disclosures, is not completely 
valid, of course. In the first place, the group considered was com- 
paratively small and it is not entirely certain that similar findings 
Would result from additional studies; however, such studies should 
be made by all means. In the second place, there is no completely 
valid and reliable way to measure physical effects or to find a veri- 
fiable cause-and-effect relationship in this area. Opinions exp.^ssed 
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by members of the group being studied are likely to be strongly 
biased in favor of the experimental factor, that of excessive over- 
loads. Such a bias might easily exclude or ‘deny’ physical and social 
effects which would be considered to be unfavorable to the carrying 
of heavy study loads. Even when due allowance for this bias is 
made, however, it still would appear that the human being posses- 
ses considerable resilience and that a great deal more can be accom- 
plished by most persons under test conditions or under pressure 
than what is done usually (i.e. ‘normally’). This does not necessar- 
ily argue for making the unusual normal; however, it does raise the 
sober question of whether or not students in college are making the 
best possible use of their time. It seems quite likely that some of the 
abler students are not doing so, and there seems tc be little appa 
ent reason for maintaining rigid administrative policies which would 
effectively prevent able students from trying to exceed the tradi- 
tionally defined ‘normal load’. As a matter of fact, should not such 
individual ‘experiments’ be encouraged? 


THE BIG PICTURE 
LEONARD H. CLARK 


Lyndon Teachers College, Lyndon Center, Vt. 


During an Introduction to Education discussion at Lyndon 
Teachers College a freshman asked, “Why do we have to go to 
college four years in order to become elementary-school teachers?” 
As the discussion developed another asked, “Does the college 
course really help one become a successful teacher?” In order to 
get authoritative answers to their questions the class decided to 
ask graduates of the last three classes and the seniors for their 
opinions of the worth of our college program. 

Typical of the questions that the freshmen wanted answered 
were: 

“Of the courses which you took which have you found especially 
useful in your teaching?” 

“Which have you found least useful?” 

“Have you encountered any problems in teaching that you 
should have been prepared for in your teaching but were not?" 

“Would you have liked more professional courses?” 

“Would you have liked more non-professional courses?" 

This is some of what the freshmen found out: 

The graduates rated guidance, music, principles of teaching, 
child study, art, and mental hygiene as most useful. The seniors 
agreed about the value of guidance, principles of teaching, and 
child study but none of them reported music, art, or mental hy- 
giene most useful. 

The graduates were very kind to Lyndon’s courses. Most of 
them refused to call any course ‘least useful’. Several remarked 
that all courses were useful. The seniors, however, were not so 
backward; they told what courses they thought were least useful. 
The courses mentioned most frequently were music, art, and 
mental hygiene—courses which a large number of graduates 
thought were the most useful of all. 

The great majority of seniors and graduates thought themselves 
well prepared for their jobs. Although few graduates reported 
fecling inadequate, some reported that more work should be done 
with parent-teacher and community-teacher relationships. Others 
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reported that the College did not provide them with a sufficiently 
large file of materials for use in their classes. On the other hand, 
many seniors were worried by the beginner’s bugbear—discipline, 
although such things as grammar, the physical education program, 
and blackboard writing and printing were also mentioned. 

It scems that the seniors felt better educated than the graduates 
did. About ninety per cent of the graduates reported a desire for 
more professional education, but only about half of the seniors 
answering the questions had such a desire. Similarly more grad- 
uates desired additional non-professional study. 

The reader, like the freshmen, has noted the discrepancies. The 
seniors condemn as least useful those courses which many grad- 
uates report most useful. The graduates report themselves lacking 
in skills that the seniors do not mention. The graduates feel à 
lack of materials for classroom use. Yet seniors refuse to elect 
advanced methods because: “ you have those projects. You know; 
getting together all this junk about reading.” This ‘junk’ is the file 
of materials the graduate is begging for. The senior feels little 
need for more professional study and no need at all for more genera 
or liberal education. . 

What causes these differences of opinion? Why does the senior 
feel that music, art, and mental hygiene are useless, although the 
graduates find them very valuable? They are the same courses 
taught by the same instructors. Possibly the answer may come 1 
the sampling, for few people were involved. More likely the fresh- 
man diagnosis is right: “The seniors don't know as much as they 
think they do.” 

But why don’t they know more? Why don’t they realize that 
these courses will be useful to them? Why don’t they realize t pat 
files of materials will become indispensable? Why don’t they see 
that they need additional education in both professional and non” 
professional fields? Is it simply that they are seniors and gom 
quently think they know it all? Or is the College failing them 
some way? Is it possible that Lyndon’s program shelters them fro! 
the realities of teaching? Yet the program is little different fro : 
those of other teachers colleges and the college’s reputation 
producing good teachers is enviable. jd 

Some experts in teacher education would say that we p^ 5 
have more ‘experiential learnings’ or ‘laboratory activities - 
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haps our program is too bookish. Yet our students observe the 
elementary schools in action from the very first week of school. 
Twelve semester hours (twelve weeks) are given over to student- 
teaching. Another three semester hours are spent in participation. 
In addition students have classroom experiences in such courses 
as The Teaching of Reading, Primary Methods, and Methods and 
Materials of Physical Education. Perhaps the students should 
have more experiences of this sort. Still some instructors think 
that twelve per cent of one’s college career is plenty of time to 
spend on practice-teaching. 

Direct experiences are valuable; they usually give more thorough 
and accurate learning than vicarious experiences. Still many of 
our teachers in service have had years of direct experiences in 
teaching but have no basic understanding of teaching, the purposes 
of edueation, the nature of the child, how one learns, or much of 
anything else. We need more than direct experiences. 

More efficient. perhaps would be an increased emphasis upon 
principles. The young people in the senior class who rate art and 
music as of little value do not understand the principles of the 
elementary-school curriculum. Neither do they understand the 
principles of a true education well enough to apply them to them- 
selves, 

Each experience, direct or vicarious, whether in curriculum, 
methodology, or philosophy, should be consciously directed toward 
the students’ realizing one or more principles of education. These 
principles should be presented in manifold ways so that the student, 
will recognize them and use them in any teaching situation. More- 
over, he should understand these principles well enough to apply 
them to himself so that he can become self-educating and so that 
he can evaluate himself as a person. 

Therefore, our teacher education curricula must be built around 
principles. Probably this means a more integrated program than 
has been the rule in the past; if you will, ‘an educational core 
program’ whose core is the principles of education. In such a 
program perhaps the student will be able to see things in meaning- 
ful relationships which he can apply to his own experiences. 

In the army, during World War II at least, great emphasis was 
placed upon every staff officer's understanding the whole situation. 
We called it ‘getting the big picture’. In one unit it got to be quite 
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a joke. Each time the unit moved, someone was detailed to make 
sure they had not forgotten the big picture. Sometimes it seems 
that in our attempts to teach the myriad details of curriculum, 
technique, materials, and the like, we have forgotten the big 
picture, the principles of education. 


COUNSELING THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
WALTER M. LIFTON 


College of Education, University of Illinois 


Helping student councils become effective organizations rep- 
resents a challenge shared by many schools. This article describes 
how one group faced this problem. It also spells out some of the 
reasons why student councils fail to develop and assume their 
potential róle in the school. 

In 1952 the Illinois Association of Student Councils was faced 
with the problem of planning their convention for the following 
year. Desiring to use the initials of the organization as the basis 
for their theme they decided to focus the convention on the idea 
that “Intelligent Action Stimulates Coóperation." It was a motto 
that rang true, offended no one, and was not limited in meaning. 
Having surmounted this problem, they then went on to select a 
guest speaker and a student panel to discuss the implications of 
the slogan for student councils. It was at this point that the writer, 
as guest speaker, became involved in the plans. 

As a person in the area of guidance, it seemed appropriate to 
employ the concepts of the field on the job to be done. A check 
list was developed containing the following questions: 

1) How can the slogan be made meaningful? 

2) What are the needs of the group and how can we meet them? 

3) How can the setting of the panel at the convention be ar- 
ranged to provide maximum security for all so that all could be 
free to think and participate. 

4) How could the planning and action of the panel be used to 
illustrate dynamically the ideas being expressed? 

Having been given a free hand in organizing the panel, the 
writer corresponded with the panel members to get their ideas as 
to how we could best work as a group. Every letter written had 
copies made so that each of us received all of the letters we were 
writing to each other. This facilitated communication and made all 
feel a constant sharing in the group’s planning. We all agreed that 
for the panel to be interesting we should be talking about the issues 
the membership was most concerned about. 

To meet Objectives 1 and 2 (making the slogan meaningful by 
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tying it to the needs of the group) we went to the grass roots 
(student body) to discover what needs they had. The following 
letter was sent out to secure the information we needed. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


Peoria, Ilinois 
April 9, 1953 
Dear Member of LA.S.C.: 

In order to have the planned panel discussion on "Intelligent 
Stimulates Coóperation" at the LA.S.C. convention be one that really 
makes sense and is worth while, we need your help. 

We would like the representatives of each sehool to. determine those 
re coöperation 
We plan 
] dis- 


Action 


problems in their school which the students see as ones whe 
from the student body or from the faculty has been slow in coming 
to summarize these difficulties and use them as a basis for our pane 
cussion. 

The more specifically you feed to us the issues and stumblin 
are facing, the better the pay-off will be when the panel tries to he 
with your concerns. 

The panel diseu 
participate by sending us your problems. This must be 
for the convention is close at hand. 

Please send the information to: 

Dr. Walter M. Lifton 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


g blocks you 
lp you 


1 will 
telys 


ion will become real and interesting to you if you 
done immedi 


e 
We need your coéperation! Don’t let this be a stumbling block to th 
panel. Respond as quickly as possible. " 
Yours for Stronger Student Counels 
/s/ Michael Lipkin 
Michael Lipkin 
1st, Vice Pres. L.A.8.C. 
lan 


It was the returns from this letter that not only helped us P he 


our convention program, but also clarified for us why many 9 od 
student councils were not succeeding. The returns were rs 
and the final tabulation was reproduced so that we ¢ stribt 
this material at the convention. This duplication of m 
done to accomplish Objective 2—to help contributors gio? 
their contribution was recognized and to facilitate the c9 a ip 
of the group as they discovered the many problems they sba 
common. 
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SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS SUBMITTED 


(After the general problem area appears the number of problems 
in that area which were submitted.) 

I. Definition of council’s rôle and duties: (24) 

1) Should there be student government in high school? (3) 

2) How much power do councils have and how much should 

they have? (6) 
How much say should the students have in making their 
own constitution? (3) 

4) Need better leaders: elections not a popularity contest. (7) 

5) Better communieation needed between council, faculty, 
admin. and student body. (9) 

IL. Administration and faculty: (18) 

1) Lack of respect and confidence from either of those groups; 
neither group very interested or coóperative in many 
schools. (11) 

2) Lack of clear definition of power the above groups will 
allow council. (2) 

3) Detention, assignments, class and library situation. (5) 

III. Student body: (66) 

1) Development of school spirit and interest in council, all 
school aetivities, ete. for better care of building and 
grounds and better participation in all phases of school 
life. (43) 

2) Traffic: in the building and out. (8) 

3) Cliques and other selfish individuals and groups. (2) 

4) Detention, assignments and class atmospheres. (5) 

5) Manners: courtesy and respect for one another and fac- 
ulty. (8) , 

One school wrote that they have no problems to submit. 

'The forum panel was composed of six students representing 
high schools from different parts of the State. Although as a group 
We had been successful in gathering data for our use, we felt we 
needed to get together and discuss how best we could present the 
material so that our audience would be interested and become 
involved in the subsequent discussion. The group spent several 
hours together informally getting to know each other and swapping ' 
ideas on how to best do our job. As alternatives were being con- 
Sidered one of the group said that he felt if the convention could be 
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in the room with us then, relaxed as we were, they surely would 
get as interested as our own group. Another member of the group 
volunteered the idea that the thing he hated about meetings and 
conventions was the boring lectures, and he surely didn’t want to 
have to be one of the speakers people listened to. 

Rather suddenly we hit on our solution. Instead of lecturing 
panel fashion about the data we had available, why not recreate on 


the convention floor just what we were doing then? Each member . 


of the panel scanned the letters we had received and picked out 
those ideas and attitudes he felt most strongly about. In order to 
find a theoretical setting where we could express these ideas, We 
planned our réle-playing scene in a family living room where 
friends from different high schools were rehashing the doings at 
the convention and the problems of student councils. In this 
fashion we achieved our third Objective—a setting where partic- 
ipants and observers could be relaxed, and feel more secure: 
Through our mouths the audience could hear and react to the 
ideas of their peers. By identifying with or reacting to one of the 
members of the panel group, the larger group could share 8! 

become involved in the ideas being explored. 

During the presentation of the program panel members were 
seated in a semicircle so we could sec and talk to each other. Micro" 
phones were placed so our audience could hear us, but at no time 
(after the panel program had been explained) did the panel talk 
directly to the audience. Each of us in our own Way expresse 
ideas obtained from the original letters of the members. We trie 
to express ideas like the following: 


“The most tremendous problem we have is putting over * E 
idea to the student body and faculty that the student council 8 3 
government body instead of just another school club or organizi 
tion. Since our council is relatively young, this problem confron 
us the most.” 

“We have trouble in rousing interest in the student body tows 
various campaigns and activities that we sponsor throughou per 
_ year, such as, clean-up campaigns, dances, fire drills, etc. -—-— 
outstanding problem that hinders us is lack of respect from 40° 
faculty. Some of our elderly teachers refuse to accept the up ut 
dats thirking of the student council. They do not respect ° 
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meeting time and fail to give their coöperation in council sponsored 
activities.” 

“How can we overcome too much rivalry and not enough co- 
6peration between the classes?” 

"How can we promote better understanding between teachers 
and students?” 

"Everyone wants more and better parties but won't help to get 
them, what can be done?” 

"How can we get the parents and students together to form a 
Teen-Age Recreation Club?” 

“What methods are used most widely in choosing class ad- 
visors?” 

“T would appreciate a discussion by the panel on the area of 
student council authority. My students have a mistaken idea that 
the council is all powerful. Needless to say I have discouraged the 
idea by explanations but the idea doesn’t get across.” (This idea 
came from a faculty sponsor.) 

"In our school my council members feel that too much is ex- 
pected of the council. We are very active. Any good idea presented 
by the students is acted upon. If the council meets defeat, then the 
students feel that the council has failed. This is our big problem.” 

“The members (elected) not always being the best of the school.” 
(Students sometimes elect those they like instead of those who 
can serve best.) 

“Some older teachers resent certain student rulings such as 
checking the rooms for cleanness and so forth.” 


After about fifteen minutes of réle-playing we opened the dis- 
cussion so that the audience could participate. Questions and ideas 
came rapidly and were directed not only to the panel members but 
also to other members of the audience who expressed ideas. 

Tn closing the session we achieved our 4th Objective: using the 
actual content of our planning and panel session to point up the 
ideas being explored. 

Basically we decided that each of the following points were 
necessary for a successful student council. 

1) The rights, responsibilities and authority of the group should . 
be clearly defined from the start. Once defined they must be 
consistently maintained. (We had checked with the officers of the 
TASC as to our freedom in planning the session.) 
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2) The purpose and focus of the student council must reflect 
the interests and needs of the students rather than to have it serve 
just as an extension of the administration. (We sent a letter to the 
grass roots to tap their interests.) 

3) For the student council to survive it must serve as à means of 
feeding responsibility back to the grass roots rather than to re- 
lieve them of responsibility by acting for them. (We didn’t lecture 
on what ought to be done by members but considered the problems 
and solutions available. 

4) Communication about all activities must be designed to 
reach and involve the entire student body. (Both our mimeo- 
graphed material and use of microphones were designed to involve 
the total group.) 

5) Faculty and administration can best develop the 
council by vesting in the council rights, responsibilities 
thority which are indicative of faith in students as mat 
interested citizens of the school. (This arose from the discuss 
period where the security of the council representatives appear 
to reflect their awareness of their rights and responsibilities to their 
school.) | 

Following the convention the panel participants were informe 
by many of the members of the convention that they planned to 
use the ideas and approach demonstrated by the group» i 
porting back to their own schools. The students have acce i 
their job; it is now up to us in the schools to help them see P" 
through. 


student 
and au- 
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COMMENT ON THE CASE OF THE 
*GIFTED CHILD” 


FRANK T. WILSON 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


Dr. Max S. Marshall of the University of California Medical 
Center, San Francisco, has presented a challenging paper, which 
those concerned with the education of gifted youth might well read. 
The present writer has had many years of college teaching and field 
experience in elementary and secondary school teaching and during 
the past; fifteen years has shared in the study of the education of 
gifted children in the campus schools maintained by Hunter Col- 
lege. He feels impelled to comment on certain issues raised by Mar- 
shall. 

The argument of the paper seems to be mainly concerned with 
two matters: one, the meaning and significance of the term ‘gifted’; 
the other, suggestions regarding educational programs appropriate 
for able students. Marshall has drawn largely on his long teaching 
experience—thirty-five years he reports. He makes no citations, 
although he refers to the ‘general (educational) thesis,’ ‘the top ten 
per cent”, the ‘experts’, and other terms, which indicates familiarity 
with educational theory and practice. His argument is a logically 
structured one, although others besides this writer probably would 
take issue with the logic in certain parts of the paper. 

In regard to the term ‘gifted’, Marshall emphasizes properly, if 
at somewhat unnecessary length, the vagueness of the word, the 
inaccuracies which various people attach to its meaning, and the 
injustices and too common disastrous effects of naming certain per- 
Sons as gifted, Hughes Mearn's dramatic alternative, echoing over 
many years, Every child has a gift," seems almost sufficient these 

ays to orient the reader to the shortcomings of surface concepts of 
the term and to Marshall's belief in the worth of every child and 
the unlimited directions of special interests and abilities most chil- 
dren have, To review the enlargement upon this theme of Marshall, 
however, should be healthy for school people, and perhaps will aid 
Mund ana 


ove “The case of the ‘gifted child’ ", Ed. Adm. & Supv., 
40:3, March, 1954. 
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in counteracting a disturbing trend toward ‘mass’ teaching which 
is appearing in some schools that are suddenly engulfed in huge en- 
rollment problems. 

Marshall, regrettably, seems to have dismissed completely the 
evidence accumulating the country over, first, that the reliability 
of teachers’ subjective judgments regarding the extent and varia- 
bility of children’s interests and abilities leaves much to be desired; 
and second, that differences in level of mental capacities are in 
total effect of immense importance to society if developed with rea- 
sonable relationship to potential. Subjectivity may in many re- 
spects be preferable to cold, unintegrated objectivity, but the com- 
bination of objective data and intelligent subjective interpretation 
should not be cast out, it seems, because some teachers swallow ‘a 
point system’. 

It can be suggested that objective test score measures are, for 
educators, analagous to temperature, blood-pressure and other 
specific measures used by the physician, not per se as ‘answers’ to 
problems, but as clues to be considered with subjective ‘descrip- 
tions’ to determine appropriate treatment. 

Psychologists, some of whom believe that the measurement of 
abilities is psychology’s greatest contribution of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, employ test scores together with subjective descriptions as 
guides in giving service to school children. Like the medical man the 
educator uses the objective data better to understand individuals 
and to help them better to know themselves. Constructively, it 
seems most practical to have knowledge of the approximate level 
and specialness of children’s school learning abilities in these days 
of greatly extended school attendance of youth and the consequent 
heavy financial burdens borne by many parents. 

There is another particular which may have been overlooked by 
Marshall in his questioning of the possibility of distinguishing true 
levels of abilities. It is the dismaying fact revealed by testing schoo 
children that so many pupils turn up as able whom teachers thought 
were dull. Of course it will be wonderful when all teachers can an! 
will take the trouble to spot children who are functioning far below 
their level. But in the meantime few administrators will be satisfe 
to wait for the millenium! More and better tests and testers are Ut 
dicated, rather than fewer or none. As one consequence it seems 
probable that more youth per population unit will seek and merit 
admissioa to medical and other graduate schools when better test- 
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ing is done in the lower schools. Let's not “throw out the baby with 
the bath." 

Parenthetically, in addition to taking issue with the term ‘gifted’ 
(let’s settle for ‘able’) won’t Marshall throw his weight for ‘group- 
ing’ instead of ‘segregation’ (so nasty a word it kills the idea by its 
odorous significance and gives the merits of the plan scarcely any 
chance at all), and ‘education’ as the developmental process of guid- 
ing youth, rather than ‘training’. (See John Dewey: Democracy and 
Education.) 

The other part of the paper has to do with how to carry on edu- 
cational endeavors appropriate to the more able students. The main 
argument is, happy indeed to note, along the lines of *problem-solv- 
ing’ according to abilities of each and all. This frank support of one 
aspect of modern rather than traditional educational theory, is en- 
dorsed by Marshall because it meets the need of able children and 
“at the same time improves all of education.” “Eventually we get 
down to: ‘Joe plays the piano well and I need a pianist/—an idea 
which has in it none of the generalized term ‘gifted’.” 

I wish Marshall would expand the implications of the “Joe and 
I” situation, because it is right there that, in my opinion, the crux of 
the problem of educating able children lies. I will gladly go along 
with him to the effect that such relationships are democratic, “for 
the good of all concerned,” and corrective, perhaps, of over-weening 
awareness that “I” am a marvelous singer (so “need a pianist!’’). 

The crux of the matter, however, is that such situations are the 
seed-beds for sprouting or nourishing the socialization of pupils— 
‘gifted’ and ‘non-gifted’ alike. If we school people can democrat- 
ically socialize American youth as they pass through our schools it 
really won’t matter very much if we plain out and out do recognize 
Alger as a ‘brain’ and Jackie as a ‘star’. But it does hurt when Alger 
turns out a social liability, just asit would if Jackie became a bully. 
I venture to believe that Marshall would agree that the satisfac- 
tions of each and every student in his or her sharing of experiences 
—each contributing here and accepting others’ contributions there 
—is the groundwork upon which desirable socialized development 
takes place. The traditional school regimen of assignment, recita- 
tion and authoritarian discipline, not perchance unwise use of 
terms, makes many children unsocial, a few anti-social. 

Perhaps he will agree, too, that the ‘perfectly good idea’, and one 
also practical in ‘time’, is to teach students in accordance “with 
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what they can" and "with what they want to do'"—a synthesis 
which promises socialized experiences having the happiest of pos- 
sibilities for democracy, for one world, and for just ordinary good 
neighborhood living. The sharp, stark outlines of giftedness in the 
gifted, of limitedness in the retarded, and of typicalness in the av- 
erage, all such ‘badges’ and evil separations do thusly tend to dis- 
appear in the warm glow of mutual approval and joint accomplish- 
ment. 

But the real teacher remains aware of the approximate possibili- 
ties of cach one of his participating group, the children recognize 
and accept differences among themselves, and, it is to be hoped, 
ultimately each will set his or her aspirations in keeping with abili- 
ties verified both by trial in group living and by objective indication 
of the level of natural endowment and personal interest. 


IN REPLY TO DR. WILSON 
MAX S. MARSHALL 


University of California Medical Center, San Francisco 


Dr. Wilson's comments on “The Case of the ‘Gifted’ Child" were 
sent to me by him in forthright fashion and he is certainly gracious 
in the manner of his comments. These I appreciate to the fullest, 
but I cannot let so pleasantly disarming a manner disguise too much 
my points of argument. 

My article objects to the grouping of children and students on 
the basis of their alleged virtues and faults, since such classification 
of characteristies depends on circumstances. The concept of intrin- 
sic qualities does not require such separation. Outlooks vary; in the 
words of David Wayne in Teahouse of the August Moon, “Pornog- 
raphy is matter of geography.” I spoke of the “bugbear of segrega- 
tion” of selected children. At the time that I wrote, ‘segregation’ 
had received no recent notoriety but, since it has, and Wilson has 
sought to soften it, I shall repeat it: I object to segregation of the 
purported ‘gifted’ children within school walls, for reasons which 
seem to me to be portentous. 

If the thought that “Every child has a gift” seems to Wilson to 
be unduly labored in the article, it is because too many teachers re- 
gard as ‘gifted’ those who have qualities they happen to see and 
like. This, and not the fact that talents are varied, is the belabored 
point, 

As for the subjective vs. the objective, this is a fascinating game. 
The proponents of the ‘objective’, in this realm, never really suc- 
ceed, of course, in escaping the subjective. They transcribe their 
subjective ideas into systems which, since they apply hidden sub- 
jective outlooks almost equally to A, B, and C, are called ‘object- 
ive’ or even ‘scientific’. I neither ignore the moves toward objective 
(?) tests, nor charge that, duly restricted, they have no value. The 
precise point is that they are overrated because they appear to be 
what they are not, objective. This removes the natural caution we 
use with subjective judgments. In other words, a guarded estimate, 
labeled subjective, is safer than an estimate left unguarded because 
its subjective nature is unrecognized. Devisers and proponents of 
objective (?) tests like to have their tests given their own ratings, 
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neither too high nor too low, but their ratings are often high because 
their nonexistent objectivity, not always a virtue at best, is so 
highly touted. Wilson attempts to make parallel psychologic and 
chemical tests. A laboratory man, no matter how much he insists 
that there was arsenic in the soup that he tested, does not insist 
that the soup consumed had arsenic, that any was consumed, or 
that its consumption, if any, implies the existence of hero or villain. 
The objective reporting of IQ or Iowa tests is no guarantee that re- 
cipients will interpret reports adequately. 

This brings usto the evidence, furnished Dr. Wilson, that the goal 
of those who want the privilege of designating the ‘gifted’ child is 
exactly that to which objection was taken. No matter how pure the 
motives, some of our schoolmen, with psychologists riding their 
coattails so closely as frequently to act as rudders, wish to guide the 
fate of the nation or the world, believing themselves especially qual- 
ified to do so. If the problems of education were less momentous 
than they are, this tendency to stray into Utopia might be f orgiven, 
for we all stray in this way at times. However, famous statesmen, 
geniuses, artists, philosophers, and scientists all together have 
failed to solve more than a few of the problems of the world. There 
is no disrespect toward Wilson or others in the wish that no grouP 
should be allowed to designate children as ‘gifted’ or not. Children 
are sent to school not for appraisal but for such education as may 
seem pertinent. As a teacher and a son of a teacher I know that this 
is a difficult assignment, but it is a definite one. The teacher's job 
is to teach. The genius of the youngster who plays the piano, T€" 
ae poetry, or does multiplication rapidly is pertinent only where 
it fits. 

In matters of social structure, the needs of the nation, and the 
forms of genius needed to bring about whatever the future shou 
be, teachers should have one vote each, no more and no less. i 
words ‘bright? and ‘dull’ will remain in the dictionary, for they are 
not without meaning. However, in this sense to argue that the 
world would be improved by favoring the beautiful and damning 
the ugly makes more sense to me than arguing that the wor 
should be the oyster of the schoolmasters’ selected ‘gifted’ childreP- 
To do such would promote art and culture; I'm not sure that 2 


educational monarchy would promote anything except those 9 D» 
in the business. 
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LEADERSHIP THROUGH PERSONALITY 
SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F. 
St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Leaders of youth are expected to possess primarily that subtle 
and indefinable quality known as character. They are expected to 
have a sense of what is right, what is just, and what is true; and, 
further, they are expected to exemplify this in their own lives. This 
appears to be the unwritten demand of all whom the teacher con- 
tacts. The principal expects it, fellow teachers assume it to be the 
case, pupils are quick to observe and to react to its absence. 

The teacher whose profession obliges him to work harmoniously 
with some thirty to fifty boys and girls at one time needs all the 
favorable elements of personality that he possesses and/or can ac- 
quire. A salesman usually approaches one customer at a time; a 
physician visits one patient at a time; but the classroom teacher 
must possess enough patience and understanding to deal with a 
large number of pupils simultaneously, not once only as a speaker 
with his audience, but day after day, week after week, year in and 
year out. To achieve this tremendous task creditably, it is impera- 
tive that he possess both qualitatively and quantitatively the ele- 
ments that constitute the teaching personality. No less than a mag- 
netic, a dynamic personality is implied. 


A SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


During the past two decades educators have become increasingly 
aware of the tremendous importance of the personality of the 
teacher in the achievement of the educational goals of our schools. 

Formerly great stress was laid upon subject matter. Knowledge 
may be the key to power in many vocations, but seldom is it so in 
regard to the classroom teacher in the elementary schools. True, 
subject matter may never be neglected, but the sole acquisition of 
knowledge does not equip a person to teach in the elementary 
schools. Wholesome personality development must transcend all 
other accomplishments of the would-be teacher. It is the key to 
successful teaching. 

With this key the teacher’s job will prove easier, more pleasant, 
and more effective. His pupils will respond with greater alacrity, 
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will adjust to classroom procedures more readily, will imbibe the 
elements of learning more efficaciously. Academic standards will 
rise rather than fall. The shift in emphasis has reached far since the 
turn of the century. 


PERSONALITY AND TEACHING SUCCESS 


Literally hundreds of studies have been undertaken in recent 
years in an effort to analyze the various components of the teach- 
ing personality and to ascertain if possible those clements which 
contribute most to successful teaching. 

In his survey of some three hundred teachers, Dodge (2) found the 
more successful teachers to be (1) more social and at ease in social 
contacts, (2) more willing to take the initiative aud to assume Te- 
sponsibility, (3) less subject to fears and worries, (4) more sensitive 
to the opinions of others, and (5) slower and more deliberate in 
making decisions than the less successful teachers. 

Barr (/) and his associates have conducted numerous investiga- 
tions of the possible components of teaching efficiency, and find 
personality items ranking high on every count. 

Looking at the other side of the picture, one finds in Robbins’ 
study (3) that the students themselves point to the dynamics of the 
teacher when they assign first place among traits of the ‘good’ 
teacher to ‘the ability to make the course interesting’. 


THE TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 


In an investigation of the teachers’ own opinions relative tO 
themselves and their fellow teachers on certain personality cle 
ments, the present writer used the reports of one hundred teachers, 
drawn at random from the files of a larger study of more than five 
hundred elementary school teachers. 

In this survey the teachers were requested to rate themselves 
their fellow teachers on each scale along a ten-point continuu™: 
The ends of the scale were staggered to avoid any possible ‘halo 
effect. Eight scales involving as many aspects or elements of per- 
sonality and leadership were included. They are: (1) initiative anc 
resourcefulness; (2) breadth of interests; (3) sociability and friend- 
liness; (4) energy, pep, and enthusiasm; (5) neatness in dress; (6 
punctuality in meeting appointments; (7) sincerity in all dealing® 
with others; and (8) intelligence. 

Fellow teacher ratings were averaged for each teacher fo 


and 
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scale; likewise were mean ratings computed for each grade-level 
group of teachers. Means for each group from grades four to eight 
inclusive are: (1) initiative: 6.28, 6.68, 6.36, 6.30, and 6.00; (2) in- 
terests; 5.94, 6.14, 6.06, 5.73, and 5.75; (3) sociability: 6.28, 6.56, 
6.52, 6.66, and 5.80; (4) energy and enthusiasm: 6.04, 6.42, 5.94, 
6.10, and 6.25; (5) neatness: 6.98, 6.66, 6.98, 5.43, and 6.70; (6) 
punctuality: 6.56, 6.66, 6.60, 6.36, and 6.30; (7) sincerity: 6.92, 7.24, 
7.20, 6.90, and 6.50; (8) intelligence: 6.66, 6.74, 6.82, 6.86, and 6.25. 

A study of these figures reveals some interesting points. In 
teacher opinion, their colleagues are judged in a rather progressive 
manner from scale to scale. Beginning with ‘interests’, the compos- 
ite scores center about the ‘average for most people’ which, for the 
eight scales used, is 6.00. Very little grade to grade variation occurs. 

Slightly higher in the judgment of the teachers is ‘initiative’. 
Here the mean scores are all above those on ‘interests’ and are with- 
out over-lapping at any specific grade level. Next in order, are the 
scores on ‘punctuality’ and on ‘sociability’, which hover in the same 
range, yet some of which exceed those of the first two scales. 

The seemingly highest ranking trait for grade-level groups is that 
of ‘sincerity’, which reaches the highest point in the entire series; 
namely, 7.24. The remaining three scales for ‘energy and pep’, 
‘neatness’, and ‘intelligence’ are apparently erratic in their scores. 
The teachers judge their fellow teachers somewhat higher on in- 
telligence than they do on some of the other traits, but they exhibit 
wide variations on their combined ratings on ‘neatness’ and on 
‘energy’. 

When the ratings by fellow teachers were compared with the 
teachers’ self-ratings it was found that in five out of the eight scales 
the self-ratings exceeded the ratings by fellow-teachers. On the 
three scales, ‘sociability’, ‘neatness’, and ‘intelligence’, the opposite 
Was true, though the differences were small. Though teacher opin- 
lon on ‘intelligence’ of their fellow teachers was moderately con- 
Servative, yet the self-estimates on this scale were lower than rat- 
ngs on the other scales. Teachers are modest when considering 
their own intelligence. 

The entire study reveals teachers as being somewhat consery- 
ative in their opinions of fellow teachers. While wide variations do 
Occasionally occur in the ratings of any individual teacher, yet col- 


lectively the mean ratings are not greatly above ratings of other 
adults. 
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VALUE OF PERSONALITY STUDY FOR TEACHERS 


The eight aspects of personality and leadership analyzed in this 
study are important ones for the teachers of today who are molding 
the characters and personalities of youth. Perhaps now more than 
ever before do people actually want to analyze their personalities. 
That the average teacher as well as student desires to know him- 
self is a healthful attitude. Even a well-adjusted person can profit 
by a look at what others think of him. When this collective judg- 
ment of his peers is not in accord with his self-estimate, he wants 
to know why. Following whatever leads he may achieve, he takes 
steps to improve himself on the specifie items in question. Thus he 
emerges higher on the scale of adjustment. 

For the teacher this means an asset not only to himself, but 
also to his fellow teachers and his pupils. Strained relations will de- 
crease; many otherwise difficult confliets and problems will be more 
easily and amiably solved. The resultant harmonious coóperation 
will enhance or increase the general efficiency of all that constitutes 
the learning situation as well as the entire functioning of the school. 

The more the teacher himself becomes a well-integrated and uni- 
fied individual, the greater will be the beneficial influence he exerts 
upon others. 

By developing a wide range of interests, increased initiative, fa- 
cility in social situations, and above all a deep genuine sincerity 1 
all his dealings with his fellow man, the teacher will possess that 
personality and leadership so necessary in our educational syste™ 
today. 
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W. P. Percivat. Should We All Think Alike? Toronto: W. J. Gage 
and Co. Ltd. pp. 112. 


French-Roman Catholic and English-Protestant education are 
vividly pictured in these Quance Lectures by the able Deputy 
Minister of Education in Quebee. Since the book is the printing of 
several lectures planned as oral presentations, they have the vivid- 
ness and freshness which is less commonly found in the more 
Statistical and research type of ordinary prose. 

This reviewer was intrigued by a fresh interpretation of a North 
American illustration of a large scale mingling of religious and 
Social cultures in an attempt to save the values of both. For more 
than a century bi-lingual schools for both groups have been in 
harmonious operation in Quebec. Six-sevenths of all the people of 
this province are French-speaking Roman Catholics, who have 
Bovernment-supported schools, where all the children learn Ca- 
tholicism, French and English. The remaining one-seventh, who 
are English-speaking Protestants, have their own private Protes- 
tant schools also supported by the Province, where all the chil- 
dren learn to read, write and speak French in addition to English. 

The burden of the first lecture is that uniformity of religion, of 
language, of culture, are often found, and are perhaps desirable, 

ut are not necessary for people to be loyal citizens of the same 
nation. Cultural and religious diversity do not necessarily interfere 
With patriotism and national loyalty. A common language, and 
Common descent, often are an aid in encouraging cultural soli- 
darity, but the only absolute essential is a political organization 
With fixed geographical boundaries. This Canada does have. The 
multiplicity of language, of thought, of national origin, of religion 
and of culture, as found in Quebec, have been used to fuse these 
Peoples into a common national spirit and have not been allowed 
to divide and separate. . 

The basic pattern for the Protestant schools is a four-year high 
School, after seven years of elementary education. A twelfth grade 
1s offered by the larger high schools. This is accepted as the first 
year of regular college work. 

An unusual feature of French-Canadian education is the eight 
years of what is there called the classical college. After seven years 
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of academic emphasis in the elementary school, these cight years 
make up what is generally considered both high school and college. 
The curriculum is classical, the aim is cultural, and the formal 
discipline emphasis based on faculty psychology is the underlying 
educational theory accepted. Latin, Greek, French, English, math- 
ematics, philosophy, science, and history, are the only subjects 
included. Written examinations based on memorization of subject 
matter, represent the techniques used. Outside examiners test 
rigorously, and weed out all but a few who can meet the high 
standards demanded. These times of academic memorization come 
at the end of the normal four years of high school; at the end of 
the junior college; and at the end of the four-year college period, 
when the B.A. degree is granted to the few who can stand the 
pressure demanded. Sixty-two per cent of those who begin drop 
out before completing the course. 

A concluding section of this stimulating little volume reiter: 
that the national unity found in Quebec is a result of judicious 
compromise. With all the conflicting interests and minor discords, 
and as a result of a studied moderation by the Canadian-English 
majority, for the Quebec-French minority, the author finds what 
he calls a miracle of a united people. Commendable characteristics 
of the French Canadians are respect for religion, and obedience to 
law. The author feels that the spirit of national unity which 15 
present can be maintained, and increased, only by thus accepting 
social democratic principles, backed by challenging spiritual and 
cultural values. SILAS HERTLZER 

Goshen College 


ates 


S. R. DoncerKeRY. Universities in Britain. London: Oxford Un 
versity Press, 1953, pp. 143. . 

This evaluation of the British universities proved both interes- 
ting and informative. The writer is from India. He apparently 
visited all the approximately nineteen universities of Englane: 
Scotland and Ireland with sufficient leisure and insight to get i 
good understanding of their life, traditions, scholarship and philos" 
ophy. Coming, as he does, from an oriental culture, though €? 
tirely sympathetic, he was able to bring fresh insight into 2 
analysis. . 
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Oxford and Cambridge began in the Middle Ages. They have 
kept, almost up to the present time, their distinctly Christian and 
religious outlook, their classical point of view, their Mediaeval 
academic spirit, their curriculum in the liberal arts. Their original 
emphasis was to educate people as ministers in the church, though 
leadership in the state was included from the beginning in the form 
of training in law and medicine. To this, in our day, has been added 
a lesser emphasis on modern science, mathematics, the social 
studies. 

The civic universities give their attention to technical education, 
though they do include science and liberal arts in their offerings. 
They are located for the most part in large industrial centers, and 
are non-residential schools. They keep their scholarly standards 
high. However, Dongerkery finds a trend toward admitting more 
Students than can be cared for by the staff and equipment avail- 
able. Scholarship and research standards for professors in both 
types of universities are so demanding that it is impossible to find 
enough teachers. 

The writer of this review was intrigued by the extensive use of 
the tutorial system as the chief method of instruction, in addition 
to the long used and perhaps partially outgrown lecture method. 
The close personal relation found in these universities between the 
instructor and his students is emphasized more by this procedure 
than by anything found in American colleges. Each tutor is per- 
Sonally responsible for the moral and intellectual guidance of not 
to exceed eighteen tutorials per week. Generally one or two, and 
never more than three or four students, spend sixty minutes weekly 
with a tutor, who acts as their personal sponsor. He guides their 
reading and evaluates the weekly essay written by one member 
of the group to show student growth. 

Libraries are central as means of stimulation for student growth. 
A serious defect in British university libraries is that they are not 
Sufficiently centralized. A student must go to many branch librar- 
ies to find what he needs. One illustration of this is that at Oxford 
there are nearly fifty libraries all housed in separate buildings, 
With no central catalogue telling what is to be found in each library, 

Curricula and degrees are characterized by ‘diversity of practice, 
The three year B.A. degree is most emphasized, though the B.Sc. 
degree is given in science in many schools. Scottish universities 
give the M.A. as the first and only degree. Both ordiuary and 
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most outstanding characteristic of the entire structure is its hap- 
hazardness."' 

Throughout the book one feels the writers are more concerned 
with rural education than with urban education, although they 
use on occasion such an urban county operational unit as Arlington 
County, Virginia. One also feels that they have much to offer to 
intermediate district administrators but that they are reluctant 
to lose the audience of the local county unit administrators. 

The location of Chapter V, “The County Superintendent of 
Schools," just between a chapter on *The Intermediate District 
of School Administration” and one on “The County Unit of School 
Administration" is symbolic of the position of the authors. This 
reviewer wishes that the authors had clarified more fully the 
application of their material to rural versus urban and to interme- 
diate districts versus local operational districts. 

The material in chapters on leadership (VII), staff relationships 
(X), boards of education (XI), instructional personnel (XID), 
publie relations (XIII) with the exception of pages 397-98, and 
evaluation (XVIII) seem little different than material on the same 
topics in the usual book on local public school administration. 
Differentiation is made between the two kinds of county offices 11 
the chapters discussing the office staff (IX), the kinds of other 
(than school) educational agencies (XIV), and pupil transporta- 
tion (XVII). The entire chapter on school business management 
(XVI) would seem to be directed to the intermediate-type district 
administrator. The discussion of personnel records (XV) starts 
out at the intermediate-type district level but it is never clear 
when the application is redirected to the operational-type district 

Where problems of intermediate-type districts are under CO” 
sideration, this is excellent material. When problems of local schoo 
administration are under consideration, the material needs tO e 
supplemented by other books on local school administration; evel 
though that which is presented is of good quality. 
Van MILLER 


University of Illinois 
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Joun R. Morton. University Extension in the United States. 
Birmingham: University of Alabama Press, 1953, pp. 144. 


The National University Extension Association is composed of 
Seventy-six colleges and universities which do an extensive sort of 
adult education in centers off campus, and beyond their regular 
teaching and research. This book is the result of an extended 
Survey of present extension opportunities for educational stimula- 
tion in resident centers, in extension classes, in organized resident 
extension centers, and of the conference type of discussion group 
meetings for educational stimulation. The purpose of the study, 
and of the organized report, is to make suggestions concerning how 
to up-grade the educational work done by these groups. 

In eleven chapters the facts are stated, statistical tables are 
given, explanations and interpretations are made. Higher educa- 
tion in America for generations has considered its chief tasks to be 
teaching and research. More recently some college administrators 
have been willing to recognize that a service can be rendered also 
by higher education to that part of our population not chiefly 
academically inclined, The adult education movement, served well 

Y the extension services of our colleges and universities, is geared 
to the educational stimulation of both the leaders and the fol- 
lowers in our population instead of to the leaders only, as is more 
characteristic of higher education as a whole. Influence on living 
is given chief place rather than scholarship for its own sake, though 
Scholarship is by no means neglected. 

People who take extension courses are practical-minded folks. 

hey are interested in professional and vocational improvement. 
However, even while this is true, the most extensive offerings are 
Ih the arts and sciences, including the humanities. More courses 
“te given in English language and literature than in any other 

eld, though mathematics is a close second. Evaluation by the 
Users of these courses places a great deal of emphasis on the discus- 
Sion method, or a combination lecture-discussion technique. Effec- 
tive teachers anywhere, and especially for classes with mature 
thoughtful adults, must have enthusiastic natures, accompanying 
attractive Personalities, plus being scholarly enough to be sure of 

9 subject matter presented. Broad fields of knowledge are em- 
Phasized, rather than narrow and specific research, but for effec- 
tive teaching this requires an even greater insight into significant 
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scholarship than do older techniques. The best type of successful 

extension work is done when teachers and administrators of these 

centers correlate a high standard of scholarship along with ability 

to understand people. Sinas HERTZLER 
Goshen College 


Oscar Drisen Bunos, Editor. The Fourth Mental Measurement 
Yearbook. Wighland Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press, 1953, 
pp. 1163. $18.00. 

The administrator, turning to The Fourth Yearbook, will find & 
series of searching analyses by qualified reviewers on all person- 
ality-, achievement-, intelligence-, and vocational-tests published 
in all English-speaking countries during the period from 1948 
through 1951. Likewise, all pertinent books in the field of measure- 
ment published during this period are also reviewed. 

So succinctly, yet so comprehensively, has been t 
that, without undue overlap, 793 tests have been critically € 
ated in some 649 original reviews and excerpts from reviews 
Further, 758 excerpts from book reviews evaluating 429 books on 
measurements and closely related fields have been included. AS an 
added service to those who would do research in the area of testing 
the editor has listed 4,417 references on the construction, valida" 
tion, use and limitations of the specific tests. 

The volume has been organized so that one may gain A 
mum utility by simply acquainting oneself with a set of systema 
key-classification devices, such as, table of contents, classifi 
index, cross references, catchwords, as well as indexes of title’: 
authors’ names, publishers, and periodicals. 

In listing a test, a stubborn attempt was made to give 
a description of the groups for which the test is intended, 
copyright or publication, part scores available, individual or BY a, 
test, machine scorable, number of forms, parts and levels, relia 
ity, validity, cost, administration time, and the test’s author 
publisher. "ms 

The traditional courage of the Editor of these yearbooks 15 ap in- 
to be commended. The determination of each reviewer tO m 
tellectually honest has resulted in a positive and een (tbe 
potent torce which, when fully recognized by school peoP 
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largest single consumer), will finally impel test authors and test 
publishers to publish in test manuals the really important and de- 
tailed information regarding the construction, validity, reliability, 
norms, uses and misuses of their instruments when they are placed 
on the market. In other words, this reviewer thinks that tests which 
are used to classify, diagnose, or depth-probe children and/or to 
evaluate teaching must be selected with regard to the honest 
merits of the instruments and not on the particular appeal of an 
especially catchy advertising campaign! Jack A. HOLMES 
University of California 
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, John X. Jamrich, in an article in the September, 1953; issue of 
The Journal of Teacher Education, presents a summary of certain 
phases of secondary teacher education as found in some three-hun- 
dred and thirty-two of our colleges and universities. In general he 
found the programs inadequate, lacking consistency with mod- 
ern educational thought, lacking coórdination, and lacking conti- 
nuity. He recommended a program built around the development 
ot teaching competencies throughout the entire teacher education 
ie a logical and psychological sequence. There should also 
ee provision for continuous guidance and counseling of 

ents Jamrich maintained. Finally, said the author, there should 
: : continuous evaluation of the teacher education curriculum by 
le members of the faculty. 

For the last four years, San Diego State College has been under- 
eae the development of such a program, built on such principles 
inae undergoing such continuous evaluation and revision. The find- 
that cited in paragraph one above have caused the writers to feel 

: y description of this San Diego State College program might 
eie, sh value to those institutions which may be considering a 

Ping of their programs. . 
S ap tod with the professional education curriculum at 
Z Diego State College before 1949, would have much difficulty 


! Pp. 183-186. 
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appreciating the degree of curricular change involved in the pro- 
gram on the secondary level as it is now in use at the College. In 
1949, there were discrete courses in principles of secondary educa- 
tion, in adolescent psychology, in tests and measurements, in gen- 
eral methods, in special methods, in audio-visual materials and 
methods, in student-teaching, in history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, in curriculum, and in guidance. 

The College’s Secondary Education Staff, becoming increasingly 
aware of the weaknesses of this organization of its program and 
ever more sensitive to the demands of modern learning theories and 
to the needs of the American society, began in 1948 as a group to 
search for better answers to some of the problems of teacher educa- 
tion on the secondary level. For some two years this secondary staff 
held meetings almost weekly exploring teacher education problems. 
Periodically they met also with field teachers, administrators, an 
with college students. The coóperative cumulative result of all these 
meetings was the development of a master list of teacher compe 
tencies. These competencies, as the staff in their research uncov- 
ered them, were first recorded as single items on hundreds of three 
by five cards. Gradually they were refined and organized into 
groupings of knowledges, skills, and attitudes which then became 
the basis of the professional work in secondary education at the 
College. After much organizing and reorganizing, the competencies 
were finally grouped into three headings. These headings might p 
called The School as a Social Institution, The Adolescent 8 
How He Learns, and The Teaching Process. From these three 
groupings, a new basic sequence or block of three four-unit courses 
was organized, cutting across most of the content of the discrete 
courses formerly offered. 

In the new sequence, a sequence common to all secondary ere" 
dential programs, the first professional course evolved was 8 our 
unit orientation to the school as a social institution in whic h 
socio-economic foundations of education are stressed. One semester 
unit of this course is devoted to related laboratory experiences en E 
tering around five weeks of daily participation as a teacher-helpe? 
in a public high school or junior high school class. The second Pa 
fessional course is a four-unit study of the psychological mer 
tions of education. Emphasis is placed on the developmenta b n 
havior of the adolescent both as a learner in the school environ™ ks 
and as & growing participant in the life of the community. 
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lated laboratory work of this course includes approximately thirty 
clock hours of field experience as an assistant leader to some com- 
munity youth group. 

The third course of the new basic professional sequence, also of 
four units, is a study of the teaching process. The content of this 
course is closely coórdinated with the first student-teaching exper- 
ience, and with the first course in special methods.Thus this third 
block (The Teaching Process) student-teaching, and a special 
methods course, run concurrently and in a real sense make up a 
nine-unit block. This third block comes during the third semester 
of professional preparation. The course, 184C, is designed to orient 
the student-teacher to his student-teaching assignment and to pro- 
vide regular opportunity for study and discussion of problems as 
they oecur during student-teaching. Again, thirty hours of labora- 
tory experience in social and professional extra-curricular duties of 
a teacher form an integral part of this third block. The special 
methods courses, taught by members of the academic departments 
in which the students are majoring or minoring, place emphasis 
upon timely demonstrations and discussions of technical aspects of 
teaching in that particular field. Close collaboration between these 
Special methods professors and those teaching the third block keeps 
any undue overlapping or repetition from developing. The instruc- 
tors of these special methods courses, as do all education staff 
members, participate in the supervision of student-teaching. 

A second student-teaching experience in the major field com- 
Pletes the professional education program for candidates for the 
Special Secondary Credential. This credential, a four-year program 
in the fields of art, industrial arts, speech arts, physical education, 
music, and business education, authorizes teaching in that field 
only. Candidates for the Junior High Credential, also a four-year 
Program, finish their professional education with a special methods 
Course in their minor and a second student-teaching course 1n their 
minor, 
ong andidates in the five-year program leading to the General Sec- 

ary Credential usually enter the professional sequence one se- 
mester later than do the applicants for the four-year credentials. 
, The General Secondary Credential authorizes teaching in all sub- 
Jects. In this program the second special methods course and the 
Second course in student-teaching (in the minor field) are taken 
"ring the fourth semester of professional work which usually 
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comes the first semester of the graduate year. In addition to the 
second semester of student-teaching, and to graduate work in the 
academic major and minor fields, two advanced education courses, 
one in the area of guidance and one in curriculum, are required to 
complete the five-year program. One of these, Guidance Problems 
in Secondary Education, three units, is a basic course in principles 
and procedures of guidance with special emphasis on the role of the 
teacher in pupil personnel problems. The other, Curriculum Prob- 
lems in Secondary Education, three units, is a course designed to 
acquaint the student with recent trends in curriculum development . 
and to develop skill in the construction and revision of curriculum. 

Now let us look at some of the unique features of the, new pro 
gram in more detail. 


EXPANDED LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 


One major emphasis in the new program is placed on broad inte- 


grating primary experiences beginning in the earliest phases of the 
students’ professional training and continuing throughout the en- 
tire professional program. This laboratory work gives experience 
not only with in-class activities, but also with out-of-class activities 
of teachers and pupils. These laboratory experiences are now & 
fundamental part of all the sequence. They are rooted in the co?” 
vietion that professional theory and professional practice shou 
take place concurrently. 

As the laboratory part of the first professional course, student? 
spend twenty-five hours as a teacher-helper in one of the local ju 
ior or senior high schools, fifteen hours of work at the San Dies? 
City or the San Diego County audio-visual and curriculum center * 
and five hours of exploration of two or more of our community 
agencies or institutions or organizations such as the Chamber ai 
Commerce, the Central Labor Council, the Naval Training Ce? i 
and the Social Welfare Agencies. A written analysis of these exp? 
iences and their educational implications is a course requiremen P 

In the second professional education course, Psychological ‘a 
dations, the laboratory experiences center around thirty hours x 
work with a youth group in the community. The purpose of ue at 
perience is to learn what adolescents are like outside of school, V^. 
extra-school experiences are available to adolescents in the © i- 
munity, and to acquire some of the skills and techniques nae! 
recting such adolescent group experiences. More than one un 
youth agencies of the community have coóperated in the wor 
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In the third professional education course, the Teaching Process, 
which the student takes in conjunction with his first semester of 
student-teaching, the laboratory work is organized to include 
thirty hours of participation in the extra-class duties of the teacher. 
Attendance at professional meetings and social functions, assistant 
leadership in extra-curricular club activities, lunch-room duty, hall 
duty, coaching, and supervising responsibilities at school plays, 
parties, assemblies, contests, and festivals are encouraged. Student- 
teachers are also encouraged to accompany high school pupils on 
the five-day mountain camping experience available to most San 
Diego students as part of their high school education. Thus secon- 
dary teacher education students now have some one hundred hours 
of primary field experience besides their two semesters of student 
teaching, 


STUDENT-TEACHING 


Another unique feature of the revised program lies in the type 
and the quality of student-teaching experiences now provided at 
the College. The three secondary credential programs previously 
Mentioned require two assignments of directed teaching. Each as- 
Signment entails approximately two weeks of observation and ori- 
entation and fifteen weeks of teaching one hour a day. Candidates 
for the General Secondary Credential usually teach in the major 
field in a senior high school and in the minor field in a junior high 
School for one semester each. Candidates for Special Credentials 
are given one senior high school assignment and another junior high 
School assignment in their special field. All student-teaching at the 
Secondary level is conducted in the public schools of San Diego City 
and County, 

An unusual factor in this student-teaching program at the Col- 
ege is the extent and quality of supervision provided. Each stu- 
dent-teacher is under the daily supervision of a specially selected 
ad oom teacher, who remains legally responsible for the class. A 
ety an Supervisor from the education department observes the 
vat ent-teacher in action at least once a week. This weekly obser- 

ton is followed regularly by an individual conference between 
Et student-teacher and the college supervisor and is frequently 
te ed with a joint conference involving the supervising 
of th Sn. Supplementary supervision is provided by the instructor 
ong methods course. During the semester this specialist 
* academic department makes two or three field observa- 
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tions of the student-teachers in his area. It might be well to remem- 
ber that the student-teacher is also taking a special methods course 
at this time from this academic teacher. Thus the student-teacher 
receives the benefit of daily supervision by the high school teacher, 
weekly supervision by an education department professor, and 0€- 
casional supervision by an academie department professor. At mid- 
semester the College supervisors sometimes make an exchange of 
student-teachers visited. Consequently, each student in his two 8e- 
mesters of student-teaching at the College has the supervising help 
of two public school teachers, two academic department represen- 
tatives, and from two to four education department professors. 
A high level of competence is maintained among the cooperating 
supervisors. All of the college supervisors in the program have ha 
experience in high school teaching and all possess a Doctor's degree: 


STUDENT-TEACHER WORKSHOP 


An additional strength of the student-teaching is the practice of 
having student-teachers begin their assignments on the very firs 
day that the high school classes meet, even though the College may 
not yet be in session. Student-teachers now visit the high schoo’s 
for consultation with the supervising teacher and principal prior bi 
the opening of high school as one activity of a two-day orientation 
workshop regularly conducted on the College campus for beginning 
student-teachers. This workshop is directed by the education 487 
partment with the aid of supervisory personnel from the schools, 
which student-teachers have been assigned. Other workshop activ- 
ities include discussions led by panels of experienced student-teac”” 
ers, discussions led by experienced coóperating teachers from tP 
local high schools, and by presentations led by the College sta " 
such topics as lesson planning, discipline, motivation and classro? : 
management. Films relative to the topic of student-teachin8, a 
used regularly also. Although all of these topics have receiv ae 
rather extensive treatment previously, the participants in * on 
workshops have judged this workshop highly successful in attain” ° 
its purpose of quickly reorienting them to the actual job of stude? 
teaching? 


H t pr 
? This workshop has been described in some detail by one of the enm 
Richard Houseman, ‘The workshop as an orientation to student-teac 


The Journal of Teacher Education, 1953, p. 221. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


Still another significant feature of the revised program lies in new 
instructional methods which have been developed and are being 
refined. In all three parts of the basic sequence, the material is 
taught by teams of two to three instructors. The details in content 
and method are codperatively developed in weekly meetings. 'The 
instructors at times meet with the students in one large group. At 
other times the group is broken up so that each instructor can lead 
à separate section utilizing more personal and informal discussions. 
In both the large and small groups buzz session techniques are em- 
ployed extensively, as are róle playing, socio-drama and the like. 
Much of the cortent of these three courses, as intimated in the sec- 
tion on laboratory experiences above, is devoted to direct commu- 
nity experience; hence a large portion of the instructional method 
centers around the practical utilization of local resources. 

Good excursion techniques thus are an essential with the instruc- 
tors in these classes and with the students alike, since the students 
take much leadership responsibility and completely organize some 
of these activities themselves. Besides the excursions, many ‘in- 
cursions’ are utilized. Local experts are brought into the classroom, 
Men and women from labor, industry, from commerce, and from 
Bovernment. Several professors from academic departments of the 

ollege participated in the original reorganization, meeting with 
the staff in weekly sessions. They now regularly give keynote 
lectures and serve on panels. The gap that frequently exists be- 
tween education departments and academic departments has been 
Somewhat bridged by involvement of the academic faculty in the 
Program and by the relating and integrating of academic and pro- 
fessional materials, As a further example—part of the basic Se- 
quence deals with large persistent problem areas in American life 
as these relate to the teacher and his job. Such topics are: 1. Com- 
a anication and Education; 2. Human Relations and Education; 
P d and Education; 4. Moral and Spiritual Values and Edu- 
i 10n. In dealing with these areas the education department brings 
? Specialists from the academic departments and from the com- 
ye rises to survey the basic knowledge necessary to an adequate 

erstanding of the educational phases and implications of these 
Problems, 
Students also participate in other instructional aspects of the 


. 
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program. Periodically as individuals, as committees and as panel 
members, the students help determine, execute, and evaluate the 
separate phases of the program. This student participation covers 
purposes, content, methods and evaluation itself. These student 
suggestions and evaluations have resulted in substantial changes 
in the program in each of the eight semesters it has been in opel 
ation. 

These instructional methods as well as the professional content 
selected, have, it seems, resulted in the achievement of a high de- 
gree of integration for the student, for the staff, and for the profes- 
sional curriculum itself. Discrete courses taught continuously by 
an expert in each area have been eliminated. Now the competencies 
to be achieved have been arranged in a three semester sequence 
taught codperatively by two or three professors. The result has been 
not only a much better integration of learning experiences for the 
students, but a much more thrilling learning, experience cach se 
mester for the instructors involved. They feel that a higher form a 
integration is gradually taking place among the staff; planned rep 
etition, continuity, sequence, inter-relationships, all are now oe 
with more adequately. Furthermore, the staff has been obliged is 
practice what it preaches. For example; the use of audio-visual 2° j 
once offered as a separate two-unit course, now runs througho! 
the whole program as part of each course.’ The students earn 
value of audio-visual aids and the use of audio-visual ges 
ally experiencing some use of such aids in the professional aie 

Since the reorganized courses require much field work, in$ A 
tion by several professors and often the utilization of other e 
it can be seen that much consulting, coóperating, planning ree 
and integrating must take place. 


EVALUATION d p^ 
Still another feature of the new program, one which shoul olleg? 
vide for continuous improvement in the San Diego State in the 
program, and one which can be recommended to others, n oped: 
nature of the evaluation techniques which have been e octi v?” 
Both the instructional program and the evaluation of its © 3 pills 
ness are based on the comprehensive list of understanding f ho 
described by 0n€ of the 2? paw 


d audio-visual programy 
471-485. 


f 3 This integrated audio-visual program is 
in detail in “An evaluation of an integrate 
cational Administration & Supervision, Dec., 1950, pP- 
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and attitudes developed from the master list of competencies dis- 
cussed previously. In order that the effectiveness of the program 
and the quality of instruction might be continuously improved, the 
staff from the very beginning of the reorganization agreed that care- 
ful evaluative procedures had to be set up. It was further agreed 
that this evaluation must be continuous, that it must involve all 
members of the staff and all phases of the program, that it must in- 
volve students in training as well as field people, and that it must 
result in changes which would improve the quality of the teacher 
education program at the College and so improve the quality of 
the graduates. 

Consequently, a staff committee was chosen to develop proce- 
dures for evaluation of the program. The first recommendation of 
this committee was that each group of instruetors evaluate the 
outcomes of instruction within their own areas by means of examin- 
ations and by means of student reactions to both content and to 
instructional methods. The committee next approached the over- 
all evaluation of the program in three ways: 1) By determining the 
extent to which each of the understandings, the skills, the attitudes, 
was being emphasized in each of the courses. 2) By studying the 
validity and the comprehensiveness of the objectives. 3) By meas- 
uring the degree to which students completing the program had 
mastered the essential understandings and skills and had developed 
Appropriate attitudes. First, each group of instructors was asked 
to indicate near the beginning of the program, on a four-point 
Scale, the degree of emphasis to be given in their courses to each of 
the understandings, the skills, and the attitudes on the master list. 
From the summary of these ratings, those competencies which were 
not receiving emphasis were identified. Responsibility for coverage 
Was determined anew, and necessary changes were made in the 
Course content the next semester. In some areas where duplication 
Was revealed, it was either eliminated or organized into planned 
repetition, Second, the comprehensiveness and the validity of the 
objectives were evaluated through comparison with published lists 
of competencies and objectives for teacher education programs and 
through conferences with teachers in the field. The master list was 
also sent to administrators and supervisors in the public schools 
With the request that they indicate those understandings, skills, and 
attitudes which they considered to be of major importance in the 
Pre-service traiaing of teachers. Revisions were then made in the 
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list of objectives on the basis of the responses received. This proc- 
ess is now repeated yearly. A third step, during one week-end in a 
staff retreat which the group takes each Spring, the staff, working 
in small groups, prepared items for a comprehensive examination 
covering teacher education. Each subgroup prepared items which 
measured the achievement of those objectives which were being em- 
phasized in their areas or courses. From the items developed by the 
staff members, the evaluation committee constructed a test of one 
hundred and eighty items covering all of the competencies and ob- 
jectives of the program. This test is now given as a pre-test at the 
beginning of the professional education program for the purpose 0 
orientation and for the determination of the background of students 
as they enter the program. It is also given as a post-test at the com- 
pletion of the program to measure student progress and to measure 
the effectiveness of the instruction by the education staff itself. 
Through an item analysis and critical examination of factual items, 
steps are now taken from time to time to improve this examination 
and to alter staff instruction in light of the findings. A pre-test an 
a post-test of attitudes is also now used as part of the evaluatio? 
program. -— 
The next step planned in this new evaluation program inclu 
validation of the comprehensive examination by using succes? x 
practice-teaching as a criterion. A more systematic follow-UP 
graduates is also being planned. 
ADMISSION PROCEDURES 
ioned. Regardless 


One last feature of the program should be ment 3 
the staff ai 


of the seeming merit of the program described here, 
ily recognizes that its success to a great extent depends upon y 
quality of the students selected for training. As a result the a oft) 
of the College, each year devotes a great deal of time to the eh top? 
selection of applicants for secondary teacher-education- 
now being employed are: 
1) The first step naturally is that of recruitment. 
bers together with representative student-teachers now Te 
visit high schools in the area to speak to groups of student?" ro" 
well qualified are urged to develop an interest in teaching ap 
fession. B regi” 
2) The second step involves the coöperation of the Colleg eri” 
trar, who assigns an education department counselur to all e giv? 
students who record any interest in teaching. These counse 


me" 
Faculty larly 
e 


C d 
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information concerning opportunities in teaching and explain the 
steps to be followed in order to qualify for admission to the teacher 
education program a year or two later. 

3) The third step of the selection program usually takes place 
during the sophomore year at which time applicants are thoroughly 
tested and interviewed. 

Professional education course work is open only to those who 
have been approved by an Education Faculty Committee on Ad- 
missions and Advising. In order to earn the approval of this com- 
mittee of the education department the student must satisfy the 
following requirements: 

1) Intelligence —Must exceed the 25th per centile on standardized 
test norms for college students. 

2) Scholarship—Must maintain a grade point average of at least 
C-F (1.5) in all fields, and B— (1.75) in the major academic field. 
_ 8) Personality—Must achieve satisfactory scores on a personality 
Inventory and receive the recommendation of the interviewing fac- 
ulty—three in the department of Education and at least one in the 
major academic field. 

4) General Education.—Must exceed national norms for college 
Sophomores on a standardized General Culture Test which meas- 
ures achievement in the areas of: (A) History, (B) Literature, (C) 
Fine Arts, (D) Mathematics, (E) Science. 

_ 9) Basic Fundamentals.—Must receive satisfactory scores on a 
Standardized test of: (A) Reading, (B) Handwriting, (C) Spelling, 
(D) Arithmetic. 

6) Health.—Must pass a physical examination given by the col- 
ege physician. 

7) Speech—Must pass a performance examination in speech (or- 
8anization, articulation, enunciation, projection) given by the Col- 
ege Speech department. 
pp tides the elaborate admissions program described above, the 
Freire Department maintains a continuous appraisal of each 
si €nt as he progresses through the program. For this purpose sev- 

Procedures are followed: 
) Instructors of education students file with the Coördinator of 
aids Sy Education anecdotal records of student behavior con- 
‘dered significant. ` 
forma o Pervisors record careful evaluations of the field-work per- 
Tees of each student under their direction. 
Education Counselors through periodic checks and conferen- 
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ces guide the progress of each counselee. When deficiencies are dis- 
covered remedial programs are set up. However, when the accumu- 
lated evidence indicates that success in teaching is improbable, the 
committee on admissions and counseling initiates a counseling-out 
conference with an education department member who then refers 
the student to the College counseling bureau where opportunities 
in alternative curricula of the College are explored. 

The program finally culminates in close coóperation between the 
Coórdinator of Secondary Education and the College Placement 
Office in order to enhance proper placement and periodic follow-up 
of teacher education graduates. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Although the staff has been rather enthusiastie over the results 
of the revised program over the last few years, the writers feel that 
all genuinely desire still further improvement of the program. AS 
the staff looks at the program now the following improvements are 
contemplated: 

1) A more extensive follow-up of graduates who are teaching, to 
determine how well this program has prepared them for their voca- 
tion. Campus and regional committees are now at work on the prob- 
lem. 

, 2) Additional effort to identify and develop the unique qual 
and abilities of the students in the program so that their individua 
needs may be better met. Use of cumulative records, anecdota 
records and counseling service is being expanded and being ma 
more systematic. . 

3) Development of better techniques for defining and developing 
desirable attitudes. Basic data are now becoming available for fac 
ulty and graduate research. 

4) Revision of the graduate curriculum and guidance courses ^ 
increase their correlation and their integration with the basic under" 
graduate program. P 

5) The inclusion of more adolescent study and more student p%™ 
ticipation on local curriculum projects is being considered. 

6) The problems involved in some whole-day teaching expe 
ces for student-teachers is also being explored. 

The staff has found that a developing, changing coóper 
gram of the type described in this article has required, still requi 
and will require much extra time and effort by each member. " 


ities 


rje?” 
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theless, they are convinced that coóperative teaching and coópera- 
tive curricula planning have been conducive to the development of 
a more effective program and they firmly believe that such coöp- 
eration will continue to stimulate and challenge them toward a bet- 
ter secondary teacher education program. 


COMMON PROBLEMS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF NURSING AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


GAIL M. INLOW 


Director of Student Teaching, Northwestern University 
and 


RENA BOYLE 


Associate Professor and Supervisor of Student Teachers, University of 
Minnesota, School of Nursing 


Teacher education has broadened its base of operations tremen- 
dously during the past several decades. Formerly, it confined its 
efforts almost exclusively to the preparation of teachers for the 
classrooms of the publie and private schools of the country. Today; 
however, society is enlisting the services of teacher education tO 
meet the demands for qualified teachers in industry, government® 
agencies, professional schools, colleges and universities, a5 well 25 
public schools, all of which seek some solution to their dilemm® » 
persons who ‘teach’ but are unprepared for teaching. Whatever the 
area of teacher-education, the problems are comparable. 'The com- 
mon goal is to get students ready to teach others in an effective 
way. 

In the not-too-distant past, the assumption was made by ih 
cators, industrialists, and the nursing profession that individu 
who had on-the-job competencies—for instance, the outsta™ ma 
scholar, the plant manager, the surgical nurse—would autom? " 
cally be effective teachers. Although a few individuals still ope 
on this assumption, many of the best thinkers in the field of e pos 
tion recognize that teaching is a profession which requires d ty 
competencies: know-how in a specified area of content, person? ; e 
adjustment, a broad general education, and insights reg 
value of preparation, organization, method, and the understar 
of students. Experience and knowledge contribute to, but are 
guarantees of good teaching. « aa me 

At a recent professional meeting, the authors of this article 40 
for the first time. After noting and analyzing problems commo 
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nursing and public school teachers, the authors pooled the results 
of their thinking in this article. 


A LOOK BACKWARD 


Historically, the education of teachers has passed through many 
developmental phases. In the Nineteenth Century, it was assumed 
that if a student had a general background in the liberal arts and 
in a content field or fields, he would be an effective teacher. If the 
student had the knowledge, or if the nurse were proficient in man- 
ual skills and gave adequate physical care to patients, he could 
teach others. Such ‘frills’ as directed participation, methods 
courses, student-teaching, and internships were praetieally un- 
known in the preparing of nursing and publie school teachers. With 
the advent of the normal school, an increasing emphasis was placed 
on educational theory and method, too often at the expense of con- 
tent knowledge. As schools and departments of education began 
to be incorporated into the organizational patterns of universities 
and colleges, a similar tendency to isolate teacher education from 
content was manifested. Such courses as the history of education, 
Principles and philosophy of education, and statistical methods 
tended to dominate teacher-education programs. 

The critics of education to the contrary, schools and departments 
of education of today are becoming more and more aware of the 
fact that an effective teacher must have a broad general education, 
Some specialized knowledge in a number of curriculum fields, and 
àn understanding of students and the learning process. To help 
Achieve these outcomes, educators began several decades ago to 
take a more realistic look at that phase of the educational process 
Which relates to laboratory experiences with children. For years, 
departments and schools of education had turned students loose 
M the local community to find student-teaching assignments for 
themselves or had graduated them without such experiences, Qual- 
ity was confused with quantity, and even the latter was limited. 
In the Preparation of teachers of nursing, student-teaching often 
was, and is even today, conspicuous by its absence. At the present 
time some universities engaged in teacher education and preparing 
a fairly large number of teachers of nursing make no provision for 
Student-teaching in nursing. Fortunately, certain other universities 
are using excellent facilities and planning imaginative and well su- 
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pervised laboratory experiences in nursing schools and the com- 
munity. 

The rumblings of discontent over the laissez-faire praetices in 
student teaching gave rise to the Flowers study in the mid 1940's.'! 
Flowers and his associates announced the following nine principles 
which have been paraphrased for the sake of brevity: 

1) Theory and practice should be intermingled. 

2) Laboratory experiences should be based on the needs of the 
students in the light of the total educational program. 

3) Laboratory experiences should be varied and guided. 

4) Laboratory experiences should include all of the imp 
activities of the teacher. 

5) Experiences should be planned coöperatively by student 
advisors. 

6) Laboratory experiences are a responsibility to be shared by 
all members of the faculty. 

7) Evaluation should be appropriate to our democratic Way of 
life. 

8) Physical facilities should be adequate for diversified expe 
ences. 

9) Laboratory experiences should extend from pre-s 
in-service. 


ortant 


s and 


ri- 


ervice tO 


THE PERIOD OF THE ‘HOW’ 
— t 
rinciples 5° 


The Flowers Study with its emphasis on operating p y 
usly 


the stage for future developments in student teaching. Previo : 
educators had been wondering what they should try to accomp cm 
through the medium of laboratory experiences. Too often, they d 
sumed that some magic existed in these experiences which wou 
make for desirable changes in student behavior. On the contra : 
the Flowers Study gave visible evidence that the magic exists 0 xs 
when the experiences are well planned and when the student shat 
in the planning and evaluation of his teaching activities. ro- 
The nine operating principles have set the stage for & sound r ch 
gram of practical experiences. The problem today is not so ™ "m 
what should be accomplished but how the principles ca? be Ln 
into operation. For instance, if theory and practice are to em " 
Erem munity £7 


! American Association of Teacher Colleges, School and Com 
meric? 


oratory Experiences in Teacher Education. Oneonta, N. Y.: A 
sociation‘ of Teachers Colleges, 1948, p. 340. 
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mingled, how much of each ingredient should contribute to the uni- 
fied pattern? Just how can the various professional workers coór- 
dinate their efforts most effectively in formulating a program of 
laboratory experiences for and with students? What techniques 
and methods have been or can be devised which will help determine 
the needs of students? If students are to receive varied experiences, 
what experiences and facilities must be available in sufficient quan- 
tity and quality to make for worth-while outcomes? How can lab- 
oratory experiences extend from pre-service to in-service without 
too radical an increase in budgetary appropriations sufficient to 
guarantee careful organization and coöperation by all participants? 
In general, it would appear that a path has been cleared toward 
the goals in teacher education but that the means of conveyance 
are yet to be determined. 


PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


Specifically, what are some of the obstacles which obstruct prog- 
ress toward the goals of teacher competency whether in the prepa- 
ration of nursing or of public school teachers? Further exploration 
may indicate that certain of these obstacles are not rough rocks 
in the road, but, instead, stepping stones toward unexplored hori- 
zons. Seven problems of common concern have been selected for 
the following discussion. 

Content versus method.—While dichotomy may exist in the minds 
of some between content and method, it definitely does not exist 
In actual practice in the classrooms where the heart of education 
Pulsates. And it is difficult to find evidence that the ‘what’ can be 
Separated from the ‘how’. A teacher of whatever subject working 
with whatever level of student not only has to know content, but 
has to establish a learning situation which will bridge the gap be- 
tween the situation and the psychological processes of the learner. 

he proneness of some to force 'either-or' decisions on students is 
harmful, For centuries, theologians have debated the faith-works 
Controversy; for decades, psychologists have bickered over the 
mind-body cleavage; and for years, students have been forced to 
declare themselves as behaviorists or gestaltists. Rather than forc- 
Mg students to make impracticable decisions, could we not help 

hem identify the many facets contributing to the situation and 
en make intelligent and realistic decisions? — 

Perhaps cleavage between content and method may be narrowed 
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and psychological distances lessened through various means. For 
example, sessions might be scheduled at which faculty members 
could plan together educational experiences which will assist stu- 
dents in acquiring sound content, selecting and using appropriate 
methods, and in assuming the varied professional responsibilities 
of the teacher. Student-teaching staff members might invite their 
university colleagues in mathematics or advanced surgical nursing 
to visit the schools in the community and to help determine the 
content and skills needed by the teachers in these schools. Having 
observed together, it becomes easier to plan together the exper 
ences which will afford student-teachers opportunity to acquire 
needed competencies. Teachers in nursing and public schools might 
well be asked to participate as consultants in college methods 
courses, since it is they who are daily confronted with the classroom 
problems which are of utmost concern to student-teachers. The 
more frequent recognition by methods instructors of desirable prac 
tices observed in off-campus schools would also enhance the pres 
tige of these teachers in the eyes of student-teachers. Operating on 
the first principle of the Flowers Study; namely, that theory an 
practice must be fused, and on the sixth principle, that the respoD" 
sibility for laboratory experiences should be shared by all teachers 
channels of communication will have to be opened among the var 
ious participants in the educational adventure. The teacher 9 
methods in a nursing education program, for instance, must be abl 
to communicate effectively with the education faculty, introdu*: 
tory and clinical instructors, as well as with various medical e g 
hospital personnel. A comparable relationship needs to exist amo” 
the departments of a college, and between each department pe 
staff members of coöperating schools. . ave 
Isolationism.—Many departments of nursing education hi 
seemed to guard jealously the preparation of teachers 
In such situations, methods instructors and university sup 
of student-teachers in nursing have minimal or no contact 
other faculty members concerned with teacher education, aP art 
not uncommon to find that certain faculty members of a dep ar 
ment or college of education are unaware that nursing teachers 
being prepared on the campus. ging 
A recent study? revealed that, with the exception of but à d 


x r teat 2 
? Rena Boyle, “A study of programs of professional education fo ebrt 
ers of nursing in nineteen selected universities," Nursin? Research 
ary, 1954, pp. 100-125. : 
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university school, the faculty working with student-teachers in 
nursing were not members of the Association of Student-Teaching 
and were in some instances unaware of its existence or unfamiliar 
with its yearbooks and other publications. 

Perhaps this isolationism might be better understood if one re- 
members that nursing history is replete with examples of medical 
and hospital control of nursing curricula and if one recognizes that 
nursing educators may be fearful of being subjected to the domina- 
tion of still another group—professional educators. 

It would seem an unnecessarily wasteful expenditure of time and 
talent for nursing educators to duplicate the work of professional 
educators who have had long years of experience in teacher educa- 
tion. Instead, they should work together toward the solution of 
common problems. 

Theory vs. practice. —Within a department or school of education, 
or in a nursing-education program, a decision needs to be made re- 
garding the balance that should exist between ‘theory’ and prac- 
tice. Specifically, just what proportion of a teacher education pro- 
gram of one-hundred twenty semester hours should be devoted to 
Practical experiences? Most states indicate that three to five se- 
mester hours is sufficient. A few educational institutions require as 
much as ten to fifteen semester hours. 

With respect to nursing, the picture is still more confused. Some 
colleges, which grant degrees and recommend the products of their 
Programs for faculty positions, may offer no supervised teaching 
experience or may provide limited teaching experiences confined 
within a period of time varying in length from two weeks to two 
Quarters, To determine the average number of hours or credits as- 
Signed to practice is difficult, but it would appear that nursing, 
which has long émphasized the value and need for supervised prac- 
tice in the care of patients, will ultimately recognize and provide 
Comparable supervision of practice in teaching. f 

he proponents of ‘theory’ believe in holding the practical, or 
Supervised practice, experiences to a minimum; those of ‘practice’ 
may tend to reduce drastically the time devoted to theory. But new 
curriculum patterns should emerge from dynamic research which 
Will strike a more equitable balance between the two schools of 
thought. Such research will necessarily sample the opinions of the 
consumers—the students themselves and the teachers in eoóperat- 
‘Dg schools. Numerous surveys of student-teachers and teachers on 
e job indicate that practical laboratory experiences are rated 
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highly. In the interim period during which studies are conducted 
and their findings weighed, the following activities would appear 
to contribute to the competencies needed by beginning teachers: 

1) Work with students in the classroom, laboratory and ward 
situations. 

2) Use of a variety of teaching methods. 

3) Study and use of cumulative records. 

4) Participation in evaluating student learning. 

5) Observation and participation in faculty committee 
meetings. 

6) Assumption of selected responsibilities of the teacher 
of-class activities of the school. 

Activities such as those suggested above would suppleme 
room discussions and achieve a better balance between prac 
theory. 

More qualified supervising teachers are needed.— 

: ; am nany 
the number of hours of student-teaching credit required by ? te 
colleges and universities resulting in half-day or full-day stude 
teaching experiences in publie or laboratory schools is accompanie i 
by an increased demand for competent supervising teachers. : 
fortunately, the supply of effective supervising teachers is not d 
ing pace with the demand. Many directors of st udent-teaching us 
reported informally to the writers that placing the last fifteen -— 
twenty-five per cent of the student-teachers each quarter n 
mester is a chore of no mean proportions. If a college or geet s 
has one hundred student-teachers to place, the process wn 
fairly smoothly with the majority of the students. In enit 
stances, however, the time inevitably comes when certain stu abil- 
have to be placed with supervising teachers who have inte P 
ity or little interest in this type of work. In the field of teach% g 
cation in nursing, an added difficulty arises; namely, thas, we 
nursing teachers do not have an academic degree; in 1952, fo : eve 
per cent were in this category. Of those with degrees, few De 
been enrolled in student-teaching. 

Certain possible solutions to the problem are as foll 
length of the student-teaching experience can be reduce le; (2) 
form to the number of effective supervising teachers aval ics of P” 
periodic surveys can be made to discover additional pup hel? 
tentially good supervising teachers. Even a few selecte ' qua” 
without degrees must be considered eligible inasmuch as 
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ity of the teacher’s work in the total school situation is the final 
criterion. Surveys would necessitate seeing the teacher in action 
and appraising his attitudes toward students, the school and the 
community. Having found the teacher who is doing a good job, it 
becomes our responsibility to interest him in student-teachers and 
help him become an influential associate in the student-teaching 
program. (3) Colleges and universities can assist by such means as 
planned conferences for supervising teachers and university super- 
visors, and by greater recognition of their contributions to teacher 
education, Recognition may take the form of scholarships, in- 
service education conferences financed by teacher education in- 
stitutions, library privileges, faculty status, ete. The first solution 
is negative; the other two are positive. Immediate implementation 
of the positive solutions will eliminate the possibility of need to re- 
Sort, to the more negative approach. 

The laboratory school.—The major problems relating to the lab- 
oratory school are how to utilize facilities and staff most effectively 
and how to sell its usefulness to a state legislature or à collegiate 
institution. As regards the preparation of publie school teachers, 
colleges and universities should take a forthright approach to the 
functions of a laboratory school. Is it most effectively designed for 
observation and demonstration, experimentation and research, 
student-teaching, or for a combination of these? They are all im- 
Portant, but justification for the laboratory school must be realistic 
In terms of the functional purpose that it serves. 

The university school of nursing serves a function comparable 
to that of the other campus laboratory schools, and the interpreta- 
tion of its needs is equally difficult. Like other campus schools, it 
Must serve as a demonstration, research and student-teaching fa- 
cility. Unfortunately, it is not uncommon to find its faculty carry- 
Ing work loads of unusual nature and amount. In many instances, 
the supervising teacher is responsible to both nursing service and 
nursing school. The following example may serve to illustrate the 
Problems inherent in the dual róle of administrator and teacher. 

Surgical nursing instructor in an accredited degree program of 
nursing is administrative supervisor of a unit of some seventy pa- 
tients, (but delegates the administration of the wards to head 
rer carries both classroom and ward instruction for students 
mere their first experience in surgical nursing, and regularly works 

two student-teachers. In addition, she is a member of both 
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nursing-school and nursing-service committees and active in pro- 
fessional nursing organizations. Responsibilities such as these do 
not permit adequate time for preparation, planning or revision of 
programs. They also tend to curtail the job satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual. One of the services which might be rendered by the National 
Nursing Accrediting Service to schools preparing teachers of nurs- 
ing would be the setting of criteria for faculty loads for supervising 
teachers. Such criteria might be useful in substantiating requests 
to the university administration for additional faculty personnel. 
Laboratory schools are a vital part of teacher education and as 
such should be cherished. Their teachers share the philosophy © 
the teacher preparation institution more closely than do cooperat- 
ing teachers in most public schools. Methods classes can observe 
classroom situations more as a normal routine than they can in pub- 
lic schools. Research can take place more effectively and routinely 
also. Because such schools are costly and constitute a heavy dram 
on a university or college budget, it becomes the responsibility o 
professional educators to interpret to the administration and state 
the functions served by the school, and to indicate through care 
fully planned studies and reports the contribution of the laboratory 
school to the educational system of the state and local community 
Need to upgrade the position of university supervisors — lf T 
analyses were made, one of the most highly valued positions 1n eg à 
lege circles would be that of the supervisor of student-teacher 
Neither rank nor salary now accord such recognition to this po 
tion, and greater academic respectability is usually inher 
other fields of college teaching. Yet, the supervisor, to be effect ; 
must have a broad knowledge of elementary education, à secon p 
subject-matter field, or nursing, dependent on the nature of the ‘de 
pervisory position. In addition, he must be able to use an "di 
others in the application of appropriate teaching methods, m e 
ipate in studies of student and teacher activities, be adept in P ost 
lic relations, effective in counseling with students, and à 
indefatigable in terms of working hours. In order to do his 
effectively, he should also teach one or more courses. , alik? 
Professional organizations and teacher training institutions ions 
should share the responsibility for making attractive the pos Joy" 
of university supervisors. Failure to do so will result inthe? "€ 
ment of second-rate supervisors and in less effective student” 
ing. ' 
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Other problems.—Other problems common to the preparation of 
teachers of nursing and of public school currieula include the cheap- 
ening of student-teaching by questionable academic practices, the 
evaluation of student-teachers, and the remuneration of supervis- 
ing teachers. Substituting a weekly seminar for student-teaching 
experience, overloading of practice field facilities and supervisory 
personnel, and lowering the quality of the teaching experience all 
result in reducing the value of student-teaching. Student-teaching 
to be profitable must be well organized, planned and supervised. 
A ‘new look’ at the evaluation and grading of student-teachers 
might result in a more realistic reporting of progress. The one-sym- 
bol grade, thongh valid for ease of record-keeping, fails to differ- 
entiate adequately among students or to depict either the present 
or potential ability of the student. Nursing has made much progress 
in using anecdotes to describe the performance of basic students in 
their clinical practice. Similarly, anecdotes might be used as a basis 
for summarizing and evaluating the work of student-teachers. 

Finally, there remains the problem of ‘token’ remuneration to 
Cooperating schools or supervising teachers. Little or no evidence 
exists to prove that payment of supervising teachers makes for 
better quality of performance. Although in most instances only 
nominal remuneration is now made, it would seem desirable for an 
Institution or for agencies within a state to agree and adhere to a 
Single policy. Inconsistencies within an institution or state are diffi- 
cult to explain. 


SUMMARY 


The problems of colleges and universities which are engaged in 
Preparing teachers for the public- and private-school classrooms of 
the country are similar to those of schools of nursing which also are 
Preparing future teachers. Both groups have the common goal of 
Setting students ready to teach others effectively. Neither can as- 
Sume that knowledge of content in and of itself leads to good teach- 
Ing. Both have to include in their program provisions for a general 
education, the understanding of people, & knowledge of how learn- 
ing takes place, and personality competencies. i 
‘ Historically, teacher education has been heavily permeated with 
: "ni *. Today, there is evidence of a growing emphasis on the 
: i» ue of laboratory experiences, although progress m this area in 

€ field of nursing is slower than in teacher education for the pub- 
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lie schools. In the Flowers Study of the 1940's, the goals of labora- 
tory experiences were succinctly formulated and announced. The 
job for today and the future is for teacher educators to devise pro- 
cedural means whereby these and other well-formulated goals may 
be reached. 

Obstacles which impede progress toward desirable goals in 
teacher education are as follows: (1) the conflicting emphasis upon 
either content or method; (2) the tendency of a faculty preparing 
teachers to be isolated from their counterparts in other areas © 
teacher education; (3) the conflict between those educators who 
are almost complete advocates of ‘theory’ and their counterparts 
who are pressing toward a greater emphasis on laboratory expe! 
ences; (4) the inability of educators to formulate, defend an 
support actively a laboratory-school program; (5) the shortage © 
well-qualified supervising teachers; (6) the often unrecognized aca- 
demic status of the university or college supervisor of student- 
teaching; and (7) such miscellaneous problems as the lowering ° 
the status of student-teaching in a few colleges or its total absence 
in many departments of nursing education, the continued use o 
the one-symbol grading system, and inconsistencies in the payment 
of supervising teachers. 

Having recognized some of the problems which need to be f 
educational institutions and professional individuals who represen” 
them should work coöperatively to formulate programs of teat d 
education better designed to meet the ever pressing demands of to- 
day's society. 


aced, 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


WILLIAM J. DUSEL 


San Jose (Calif.) State College 


New teachers, unlike new brooms, rarely begin their lives of 
Service at the peak of efficiency. After their few years of college 
education, most beginning teachers are figuratively able to do little 
more than toddle through their new world of baffling pupil-person- 
alities and unfamiliar subject matter, steadying themselves at fre- 
quent intervals against the comforting solidness of workbooks and 
objective examinations. This is not a criticism of pre-service edu- 
cation; it is simply a reminder that the art of teaching cannot be 
learned completely in advance. Each new pupil, every new com- 
bination of pupils creates problems which could not have been 
anticipated in the most enlightened methods courses. And young 
teachers find that they are usually expected to teach subject, 
matter and use textbooks with which they are incompletely famil- 
lar, It is to be expected that the beginning teacher will be less than 
perfect, 

It is also expected that the teacher, through experience, will 
continually become more effective, more valuable to the school 
community. The whole practice of granting salary increments for 
each year of successful teaching is based on such an assumption. 

ut to assume that teachers cannot help improving year after 
year is as naive as assuming that every day in every way we all are 
Setting better and better. Improvement in teaching is not inevitable 
9r automatic: Sidney Hook reminds us that growth is no more 
natural or inevitable than decay. Continuous in-service education 
!5 à reasonable and necessary measure to help insure that our 
teachers change in ways that make them increasingly effective in 
their work, 

Ideally ; in-service training should be articulated with pre-service 
training, Our most enlightened concept of the master Wesen ad- 

Ittedly goes beyond what the pre-service program can be expected 


to : shi 5 Piah 
< Provide, A novice level of competence—a sort of safety mini- 


i : : A 
es Lucien B. Kinney, “Measure of 2 Good Teacher," California Teachers 
ciation, San Francisco. 
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mum—needs to be determined, so that the responsibility to prepare 
such a teacher would be delegated to the pre-service program. To 
bring every novice to the stature of master teacher would then 
become the assumed responsibility of the in-service program. Such 
a clearly defined division of labor would free teacher-educators of 
the compulsion to deluge student-teachers with torrents of warn- 
ings and directives, all wise and important, yet so far into the 
unknown for most beginners as to be more disturbing than helpful; 
it would permit young teachers to approach their first job with 
less anxiety and more chance for success, for they would be assured 
of continuous counsel and assistance as they encountered new 
problems and faced new opportunities; it would clarify the rôle 0 
school administrators, supervisors, and graduate schools in pro- 
viding effective in-service education; and most important, aS wit a 
any system of specialization and coóperation, it would result in 8 
better product. 

No area of the school curriculum is more in need of such 
nition of responsibilities in teacher education than is the language 
arts. This statement is supported by the findings of a grt 
completed study, sponsored by the California Council of ie 
Associations, of the teaching of English in California eee 
schools. In order to determine how best to go about impro 
classroom teaching of the language arts, the Council enlisted ‘ol 
aid of four hundred and thirty experienced teachers represent 
one hundred and fifty different communities throughout ihe eo gl 
These teachers reported their own professional preparation in e 3 
lish, their departmental organization, objectives, teaching reles 
sibilities and pupil load, working conditions, texts, library faci i 
and methods of evaluation, and offered recommendations 
improving language arts instruction in their own schools. nelu 
the body of information thus collected, the Council found c^ jnis 
sive evidence of much outstanding work being done in the a aby 
tration and teaching of English programs and learne 1 unm 
promising solutions to common problems. But it also foun pp. 
takable signs of confusion and need for coórdination—h& T and 
poses, unrealistic demands, incompetence, misinformatio™ 
apathy. t actio” 

All of these weaknesses demand immediate attention, ies , A 
seems to await leadership. No one group—neither art ach? 
ministrators, teacher-educators nor presidents of paren 
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organizations—ean be said to hold the key position. Rather the 
situation calls for concerted attack on major areas of inefficiency 
by everyone who appreciates the obligations of our schools to the 
young people who attend them. The suggestions below are intended 
to indicate some of the ways that in-service education can utilize 
all the resources of leadership in school and community in order 
to improve the classroom teaching of the language arts in public 
Secondary schools. 

One of the most important functions of in-service education for 
the English teacher is to increase his mastery of subject matter. 
Consider the boundless and ever-changing areas of knowledge 
Which are assigned to him. He is given two of the three R’s, plus 
the oral skills ‘of communication, as his special domain. He is 
expected to draw upon the literary heritage of America, England, 
and, to an increasing extent, the world for the ideas of the greatest 
Minds on the universal problems of human life. And he must be 
alert to take from the endless stream of new books—paper-bound 
as well as hard-back—those works of value in acquainting young 
readers with the uniqueness of the present. He must take increasing 
notice of the mass media of communication, which, with all their 
Shortcomings, make possible the unification of a democracy | of 
three million square miles and one hundred and sixty million 
People. He must be prepared to apply the principles of semantics, 
the science of word meanings, to classroom experiences in propa- 
Sanda analysis, critical thinking, and problem-solving. He must 

cep informed on the state of our living language—the frequent 
additions to its general and special vocabularies, the changing 
Concepts of English grammar as reported by linguistic scientists, 

© continual shifts in standards of correctness in usage. The 
English teacher must run continually to keep from falling behind. 

An equally important contribution of in-service education should 
© Improvement in methodology. Special skills are needed to teach 
anguage arts to the total population of the increasingly hetero- 
Eeneous modern secondary school. How to teach writing in the 
television age to five and six roomfuls of pupils a day is only one 
ot the many puzzling problems in method which the English teacher 
must find some answer to. How to individualize instruction in 
ading in the classroom go as to protect the gifted from boredom 
and the retarded from frustration is another. Such problems in 
Mass education require more skill in classroom management, in 
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selecting and organizing teaching materials, and in planning group 
activities than is possessed by the mere scholar, the tutor, or the 
lecturer. Every teacher will, of course, work out some way of deal- 
ing with his problems; but without in-service counsel and super- 
vision, these expedient solutions may favor the teacher's conven- 
ience more than the pupils’ welfare. Such a necessary part of 
teaching competence as methodology cannot be developed fully in 
pre-service programs, and it should not be left to chance there- 
after. In-service education in the language arts can help. 

The need for such help is becoming urgent. The California Co 
cil survey finds that incompletely prepared and inexperienced 
English teachers are finding their way into secondary schools 1n 
inereasing numbers in answer to the frantic appeals of adminis- 
trators for staff. Thousands of former teachers who left the pro- 
fession years ago for careers as housewives or in business are 
returning to the classroom. The job of preparing them to resume 
teaching is a real one: the school population has changed substan 
tially since they last taught; the teachers themselves have change 
— physically, intellectually, emotionally; the courses of study are 
different; the texts which they knew are perhaps no longer in uses 
many of the standard classics of several decades ago have been 
replaced in school curricula by more recent and teachable poems, 
short stories, and novels; it may even be that standards of Eng 
usage which were held years ago are now no longer defensible 1p 
the light of the writing and speaking patterns of educated Amer 
cans. Times have changed, and teachers who have been out of the 
classroom for years are going to need help in getting back in step: 

Many of the new teachers, of course, are young, inexperiene™ 
people fresh from college. They are equally in need of orientate, ? 
of guidance and supervision. The in-service program must i 
these beginning teachers get off to a successful start; otherwise 
school may lose them to business at the end of the first year. 


un- 
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s ave 
Tn addition to these two types of new teachers, all of whom pe 
had some kind of professional preparation for teaching, ye anc 


secondary schools are having to recruit thousands of intellige? ply 
public-spirited citizens, untrained as teachers of English, poe” 
even as teachers, to serve in the schools under emergency €^. (o 
tials. The need of in-service education for these is t00 obviow® 

need discussion. 


WT ‘ tion 
One other type of teacher deserves special in-service atten 
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the teacher from out of state. Without suggesting that teacher 
preparation in English is better in one state than in another, one 
may safely say that it is different—in academic requirements, in 
course content, in kind and amount of student-teaching, even in 
philosophy of teaching. The administrator who wants to bring his 
English faculty toward closer agreement on standards, methods, 
and course content in language arts will not leave to chance the 
reconciling of differences and the effecting of compromises necessary 
for the welfare and security of the pupils. Concern for the out-of- 
state teacher is especially important in California, for the Council 
Survey finds fully a third of the practicing teachers of English 
“ve received the greater part of their college training in English 
= States other than California. If the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia, and of other rapidly growing states, are to be staffed in the 
next decade, an even greater percentage of out-of-state teachers 
val be required. 
ea econdary school English teachers are ready for in-service edu- 
of ws They are in trouble, and they are asking for many kinds 
tiae: P. They want supplementary instruction in areas in which 
are on training did not prepare them. Courses m semantics 
n ue most frequently, and by one third of the experienced 
in s 155 teachers in the Council survey. They are clearly interested 
€ most recent developments in the science of word meanings— 
iit oe words work, their powers and dangers. Twenty-nine per 
Suitab] Es € teachers request courses in which literature especially 
college y or adolescents is read and analyzed; they find their own 
ree reading lists cannot be used in high school classes. Twenty- 
nt a cent ask for courses in group dynamics. Twenty-one per 
Sass n to learn ways of helping non-readers develop competence 
Apprec; ng. Seventeen per cent request courses in art and music 
f aan Thirteen per cent wish to take creative writing work, 
Paper he Professional instruction in putting their own ideas on 
think of the form of stories, poems, and articles. (It is difficult to 
or indeed Single course that could do more fora teacher of English, 
Tequest co be any subject, than one in writing.) Twelve per cent 
in a, Mcr i in the oral interpretation of literature; ten per cent 
cent in *d grammar and modern linguistic science; and ten per 
i a of teaching English. . " 
tives hglish teachers also ask for guidance in-clarifying their 
poH determining what is expected of them. Only one 
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third of the participating teachers were provided by their school 
system with a course of study; another third learned of their re- 
sponsibilities orally through faculty meetings; the final third were 
permitted to work out their own English curricula—an opportunity 
that these teachers viewed with mixed emotions, as the following 
sampling of comments indicates: . 

“The administration doesn’t care a bit about the moral, social, 
and personal development of the pupils. ‘I don’t care what you 
teach as long as you keep the class quiet,’ the principal said to 
the faculty.” 

“A philosophy in regard to English in our school system is non- 
existent.” . . : 

“T have only taught in this system one semester and that 38 
really not enough time to know the administrative policies thor- 
oughly.” 

“No orders or expectations are given at all from the main office 
or department head. We are completely free to do as we like. 

“Teachers are free to emphasize their own objectives—in & per- 
missive atmosphere.” J 

Young people depending on public secondary schooling to pro 
pare them for life in our times deserve more guarantee than t 


writing and speaking in the classrooms. Less than 20 per cpn 
the teachers in the Council survey reported that other tea 
assumed such responsibility ‘often’. Fifty-seven per cent repor A 
only ‘occasional’ coöperation; while twenty per cent reporte seal 
they received coóperation ‘rarely, if ever’. The following ty s 
comments indicate the wide variation in school policy that ° 
in the California secondary schools: ough 
“Faculty believes in transfer of training: ‘Teach ’em well en 
in English class and we won't have to bother.’ ” 
“Nothing has ever been said about standards outsi 
lish class." ag? 
“All members of the faculty say that high standards of lang" -, 
usage should be maintained in all classes, but no concrete pros 
is in effect." 
“Following a ten-year campaign by the English dep? 


de the Eng 


je 
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have built up administrative pressure to maintain high standards 
of language in all departments.” 

One need not maintain that “all teachers are teachers of English” 
to admit the value of common goals and concerted action in a 
school in raising and maintaining standards of oral and written 
expression. In view of Leonard Bloomfield’s profound observation 
that young people pattern their language habits largely after those 
at People whom they admire and respect, it is clear that the chances 
Within any school system to catch and hold pupils’ interests in 
effective communication increase in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of teachers within that school who use language effectively and 
are interested in the language development of their pupils. Only 
through the unification of an entire faculty behind a language arts 
Program can the language habits of all pupils be substantially 
Mproved; and such unity can come about only through active 
M-service education. 

t There are a number of time-tested forms of in-service education 
9 consider, along with a few promising new ones. They are all 
i "à ctly compatible and perhaps should be carried on concurrently 
im. Ost Secondary schools. Many of them are well adapted for use 

Isolated districts in which formal programs are not practicable. 
pi of them, like charity, must begin at home. The faculty of 
ls are pns first feels the need for concerted action on a local pr oh 
and PR agrees to work together in setting up a program of t 
result oe ing it out. The ideal in-service program 18 m ip 
only E rOup planning in the school, with outsiders invite in 

ee hen nsultants or employees, not as directors jor supervisors. 
ment Ship remains with the administrator, the English depart- 

» and outstanding teachers of all other subject areas. 
Segue of such an in-service education program is à well- 
c n. language arts committee. A competent and ry iun 
classroge, “specially trained in English, with time mare e 
ness, n teaching to permit him to carry on i a 
teachers icc But equally as important are represen RS 
to formulate all departments, organized into standing commi " 
Puts € objectives, set up standards of language usage, plan 
View an d Courses of study to develop language compe pate a 
an Gon on current professional publications = research, 
e evaluation devices to measure pupils’ progress in 
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language competence. Of course such a program demands full 
administrative support, both moral and financial—to insure that 
the language arts chairman receives the full coóperation of his 
teachers in attending meetings and in assuming responsibilities; 
and to provide released time for in-service work. 

One of the most promising but undeveloped forms of continuous 
and inexpensive in-service training which can be earried on within 
the school is classroom visiting—that is, permitting and eneourag- 
ing English teachers to observe in each other’s classes. New teachers 
often have difficulty in becoming oriented; all teachers need new 
ideas to keep them growing; and many teachers have them to 
spare. Frequent and regular visits within the department wil 
facilitate the free exchange of ideas and materials necessary UO 
raise the general level of teaching effectiveness. Surprise visits may 
rightly be resented; and rare or infrequent visits may seem point- 
edly inquisitive and frustrating to teachers who feel that they may 
be judged on fragmentary evidence. Intra-school visitations tO ye 
successful should be scheduled, should be frequent, and should 


; e 
continue throughout the school year. Furthermore they should : 
ags where 


neces 0 


if the practice is made general and continuous, and if all are i 
couraged to share their successes, self-consciousness f 
should not become a problem, and the general level of Eng” 
instruction should steadily improve. 3 
Although satisfactory in-service education can be carried 
through the activities of a dynamic English department 2D an 
support of a sympathetie administration, outside consultants d 
teacher-education institutions can often increase the effective” 
of the school program. Institute sessions afford an excellent po 
tunity to make use of outside talent. One kind of session ^ [n 
separate meetings for each school department or subject are Ki 
the language arts session, experts are invited to discuss top’ pods 


of teaching writing; recent books, films, and recordings "oce! 
English class; thematic units in literature for adolescents; ssi? 
research in the field of communication. An effective kind © = iting 
for a school planning a concerted attack on reading 4? for tbe 
deficiencies is the single institute session on language ae 
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eri. S covering such topies as modern concepts of English 
E i 5 ; aanging standards of correctness in usage, general 
UGS, and the psychology of language. 
ome extension courses (sometimes called in-service sem- 
Sistine r v teachers are also valuable. These usually carry 
Marg college, or salary-scale credit and are taught by staff 
oh aa : Beighbaing teacher-education institutions. Such 
they xia Mss real on-the-job training to the English teacher, for 
Pit im Es a ins around the specific problems of the local school 
caulem E R SUR frequently include research projects and cur- 
the set p. Sos Where the extension courses are not financed by 
Di a hap of education, allocations from school boards 
Summ “teacher organizations are used to defray expenses. 
ek Sino pin is ideal for in-service training of English teachers; 
in helpin H SEMON work is not always as effective as it could be 
onset = Papiers to be more effective on the job. The California 
Participatin; y finds that fifty-seven per cent of the English teachers 
in mind. id in the survey are taking graduate work with no degree 
around uie oe college summer-session offerings are planned 
forced to e programs for advanced degrees. Teachers are thus 
needs in oi only indirectly related to their interests and 
Experien vi to get credits necessary for salary increments. 
tion throu = teachers may receive additional in-service educa- 
tions, The : d membership in professional English organiza- 
ational a ientions and teaching materials offered by the 
Pensable to usn of Teachers of English, for example, are indis- 
ences and co; e efficient English department. The periodic confer- 
tions E O of both national and state English associa- 
the ae aa and outstanding teachers and writers with 
e Profession s meet together and to discuss the problems of 
© group mi e ere English teachers draw upon the resources of 
ences, The E d aS they explore issues and pool ideas and experi- 
and learn rio en their perspective on personal teaching problems 
a larger m num of contributing to group enterprises on 
resulting ron ocal scale. Certainly the profit to the school program 
‘lons is m c participation in professional English organiza- 
TOfessiona] e enough to deserve administrative support. 
Continues E growth, like any other kind of learning, begins and 
Involyea in d in the presence of incentive or motive. Everyone 
e-present problem must change a little, grow a little; 
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but first he must want to change. Building all the incentives neces- 
sary to effect real improvement in the secondary school language 
arts program seems, at first glance, as involved a trick as getting 
the pig over the stile in the nursery tale: “Stick won’t beat dog; 
dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t go over the stile and I shan’t get 
home tonight.” 

Before the English teacher can be expected to desire very 
strongly to become a better teacher he must find enjoyment and 
satisfaction in his work; he must feel secure in his relations with 
colleagues and administrators; he must work under conditions 
which safeguard his mental and physical health; he must be con- 
vinced of the fairness of the allocation of school responsibilities. 

Before the administrator can be expected to give more active 
support to the language arts program and to ease the pupil loa 
of English teachers, he must be assured of the loyalty and integrity 
of his teachers; he must have confidence in their professional abili- 
ties; he must be convinced of the concern of the community oi 
the language competence of its children. 

Before the community can be expected to vote increased support 
to its secondary school system for additional English teacher? 
better trained teachers, and continuous in-service education 9: 
these teachers, its members must be convinced of the competent? 
of their educators, the soundness of the curriculum, and the vite 
importance of language arts in secondary education. feel 

Before the college trainer of language arts teachers Can E 
responsibility for the professional growth of his graduates OF r 
the publie schools in which they teach, he must see signs of e 
interest in new ideas and improved methods and materials; he mu 
be invited to meet the personnel and to observe the procedur? the 
the schools in his area; and he must be helped to understa?", 
problems of administrators and the expectations of the PU ae 
Who should move first? Fortunately it is not necessary to T 
Everyone concerned has already made a start. In every schoo” ors 
community, there are teachers, administrators, SUP T 
teacher-educators, and community leaders who have seen t x 
to strengthen the language arts program in secondary schools AJ 
who have begun to work for improvement—but individu? = óy, 
that is needed now is leadership and the will to work toget 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PEOPLE EVALUATE A 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


DOVIE LEE COTTEN and DALE MARTIN! 


Kinloch Park Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


In an atomic age it is important that educators find streamlined 
Ways to narrow the gap between the progress being made by educa- 
tion and that which has been made by science and civilization in 
general, With this in mind, the University of Miami and the Dade 
County School System have been working together closely and co- 
Operating in an attempt to improve the educational opportunities 
Offered to the children of the Dade County schools. A recent at- 
tempt to continue as well as to revitalize their codperative endeav- 
Ors took the form of an evaluation of the University Internship 

rogram, followed by an attempt to further improve it. 

The internship program consists of one semester of concentrated 
“oratory work in teacher-training. This is the culminating phase 
of the four-year teacher-training program at the University. The 
Semester consists of five weeks of study devoted to materials and 
Pre: of teaching which is taught by the college staff. This is 
: Owed by a nine-week period during which the teacher trainee 
Pi full-time in one of the Dade County schools working with 

Ne or two publie school teachers who are called directing teachers. 
md this period the teacher trainee starts by observing and grad- 
a full begins to accept teaching responsibilities until he is carrying 

Instructional load. 
a mie these nine weeks the teacher trainee is visited weekly Ed 
teacher; Supervisor who gives whatever help he can to both ` e 
Ebem, trainee in his work and to the directing teacher who has 
rain Vision of the teacher trainee. At the end of this the teacher 
spent © returns to the University campus for two weeks which are 
tdneas evaluating the entire internship experience. In addition the 
Speci a meet each Saturday for four hours during which they study 
a! problems related to their particular teaching field. 

dea] or Onference reported in this article was preceded bya great 
Preplanning. First, a planning committee composed of di- 
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recting teachers, principals, college staff members and county Su- 
pervisors was selected. This planning committee spent one meeting 
defining the purpose of such a conference and listing some of the 
values that might be derived. This was followed by asking each di- 
recting teacher and each principal of a coóperating school to submit 
a list of problem areas that needed investigation. These were next 
classified under fourteen questions. These questions were then pre- 
sented to all people eligible to participate in the conference and they 
were asked to indicate the questions on which they wanted to work. 
Approximately one hundred returned the questionnaire indicating 
their intentions to attend and indicating the questions in which they 
were interested. The planning committee divided these fourteen 
questions into six areas and assigned each area to a committee. 

The program for the conference consisted of a general meeting = 
8:30 at which the participants were weleomed and the schedule fo" 
the day was discussed and approved. It was decided to devote the 
morning to committee work, followed by a report to the gr 
group. : 

Each committee was composed of elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, principals, county supervisors, and University staff men” 
bers. The committees were instructed to pick out the strong an 
weak points of the internship program, and to make sugges’? 
whereby improvement might be made. This evaluation Was / Jow 
done in light of the previously mentioned purpose which was, H ha 
can the educational program for the youth of Dade County be? o 
proved?" Each committee was further instructed to be 1°% ur. 
bring a report before the general assembly prior to the noon what 

The first committee discussed the following questions: ying 
is the University’s program for the student-teacher before, ` ge 
and after internship? (2) What is the most desirable part 9 “a 1 
mester for the internship period to occur? (3) What procedure o 
followed in the placement of interns with respect to select! 
Schools and of directing teachers? 

After an explanation of the courses required and proce 
lowed, all agreed that the major change needed should ch po 
actual amount of time the intern spent in the classroom W^ ool: 
visions for his participation in the opening and closing 9. h chil 
It was agreed that interns should have more experien 
dren and the school in general during the entire f our-year f Pihet 
training; that directing teachers and principals should be 1" 
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a revised handbook that would help guide them in doing their job 
of supervision; and that the course, Supervision of Student-teach- 
ing, might be required of all directing teachers. In order to save 
Space the strong points of the program are not reported in this ar- 
ticle. However, many were brought out during the course of the 
conference. 

Committee IT considered the following questions: (1) What in- 
formation do directing teachers desire to have about the intern be- 
fore his arrival in the school? (2) What procedures should be fol- 
lowed for screening prospective teachers before they enter upon in- 
ternship and, if necessary, during internship? (3) What obligations 
other than st udent-teaching should an intern be permitted during 
the intern period, such as campus extra-curricular activities, addi- 
tional campus course work, outside jobs? 

. This committce suggested that there be a uniform policy for plac- 
Mg pertinent information (physical abilities, personality pattern, 
educational background and experience) in the hands of principals 
and directing teachers. They stressed the need for early assignment 
and orientation before actual internship. Other recommendations 
Included a plea for an improved system of screening and the pro- 
vision for a wider variety of enriching experiences, varying accord- 
"^8 to individual differences. The group agreed that check lists 
Should be used from the beginning to evaluate the intern's ability 
and the program offered by the school. More actual contact with 
School Situations was called for as well as the use of a cumulative 
record for interns to facilitate evaluation of the students potential 
^ ii teacher, In considering the question of other obligations it was 
Kol im that this was a matter of individual difference, but that the 
oe needed full time to devote to the internship and other Uni- 
mU Work should not be allowed to interfere. 
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derived by all sectors of society related to the public schools far 
outnumbered the disadvantages. The public school pupils have the 
benefit of vigorous, new, fresh ideas and more chance of receiving 
individual instruction. The student-teacher tests his ideas under 
controlled situations, builds confidence and enthusiasm, acquaints 
himself with the over-all school program, is prepared for adversities 
as well as fruits of the profession, makes contacts leading to job 
placement, and gets a true view of the gulf between theory and 
practice, For the directing teacher, it is a stimulating and challeng- 
ing experience which promotes growth and enables him to get more 
work done. The public school is more closely associated with the 
University; it has an added touch of newness and freshness as well 
as an opportunity to help train its own future teachers and to gain 
prestige in lay and professional ranks. As for the county system 
there is no better way to build a reservoir of good, tested, new 
teachers and to help strengthen the individual schools by the addi- 
tion of these good teachers. In this way, the county system is also 
strengthened. 'This program keeps the University teacher-training 
program alive, keeps college professors on their toes, and narrows 
the gulf between theory and practice. It helps the University re- 
eruit good students, by bringing the best into the profession and 
encouraging them to greater heights of achievement. 

Questions discussed by the fourth committee were: (1) What 
problems would the new directing teacher like help on before the 
arrival of the intern? (2) What are some successful procedures for 
the gradual induction of the intern into the teaching process? (3) 
Should the intern be used as a substitute, and if so, how much? 

The committee concluded that directing teachers sometimes do 
not have enough information and that the remedy lies in a get-to- 
gether of all concerned before the beginning of the internship to be- 
come acquainted and iron out details. It recommended. placing 
printed directions or changes in the program in the hands of all di- 
recting teachers. It was pointed out by this group that induction 
should not be too slow but that responsibility should be given grad- 
ually through simple duties. It was agreed that interns should 2° 
be used as substitutes except in emergencies, and in these cases the 
directing teacher should take the strange class and leave the intern 
in the familiar class. 

The fifth. committee discussed three questions: (1) What is the 
value of visits to other teachers and other schools daring the inter?” 
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ship period? (2) What steps need to be taken to give the intern an 
overview of the total school program? (3) Do provisions need to be 
made for internship experience at more than one area or level and 
what are some problems involved? 

It was recommended by this committee that there be a planned 
program of visits primarily in the coóperating school with a concen- 
trated program under one teacher. The suggestion was made that 
the area of experience should include observation of the total school 
program with all school personnel participating, and, wherever 
feasible, participation in home visitation and extra-curricular du- 
ties of the regular teacher. 

The sixth committee considered the question of how, when, and 
by whom the intern should be evaluated. The committee found 
many and varied methods employed at the different levels and the 
final conclusion was that an improved evaluation sheet for elemen- 
tary and secondary areas should be in the hands of the interns and 
directing teachers from the very beginning and that evaluation 
should be a coóperative affair based on a more formal method of 
continuous evaluation. 

After these reports, which were given in more detail before the 
entire group, a box lunch was served and an hour was spent in so- 
cial activity, 

For the afternoon session, the participants were divided into 
three groups: secondary, elementary, and physical education. 
These special area groups again attacked problems concerning the 
Improvement of the internship program. However, this time they 
Were considered in light of how each area was affected. Finally, each 
Committee was given the task of evaluating the conference as a 
whole, 

Group I, comprised of those workers associated with secondary 
education, arrived at the following conclusions and recommenda- 
ions: 

1) The intern experience in the school should begin with the 
school term pre-planning, if possible, and not later than the open- 
Mg of school in any event. i n 

2) The intern should, prior to beginning this experience in a 
School, become acquainted with the school philosophy, with the 
School plant, and with the immediate community. 

3) Interns should share the total school experiences of the di- 
Tecting teachers. 
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4) Long-term lesson planning comes only with experience; hence, 
detailed daily plans should be prepared by interns in the early 
stage. 

5) College supervisors should make both scheduled and unan- 
nounced visits. 

6) This day’s conference has gone far toward bridging the gulf 
separating precept and practice in the internship program and sim- 
ilar conferences should be considered a ‘must’. 

The physical education group, in its afternoon conference, 
agreed on the following: 

1) Evaluation reports on interns should be given the directing 
teacher at the beginning of the semester. 

2) A specially prepared record of each intern, including items 
skillfully selected from his college record folder, would help direct- 
ing teachers to be of more service to their intern. 

3) Some provision for giving interns experiences in teaching at 
different levels is needed, without shortening the time now spent 
at one level. 

4) Directing teacher and college supervisor should evaluate the 
intern in joint conference, with the directing teacher knowing what 
grade is to be given the intern and with the joint evaluation being 
included with the intern’s application for work. 

5) Conferences of the type we have participated in today are 50 
valuable that they should become a permanent part of the total in- 
ternship program. 

The following are some of the many pertinent conclusions draw? 
by the members of the elementary education group in afternoon 
session: . 

1) A closer relationship among all concerned with the internship 
program would result from improved communications, more gu! 
ance from the University, attendance in University courses for di- 
recting teachers, and reports to participating schools from Satur ay 
morning classes at the University. 

2) Intern participation in pre-planning and post-planning 2° 
tivities of Dade County schools’ should be encouraged and more 
consideration should be given to methods of assisting interns whos? 
expenses necessitate part-time work during their internship €% 
perience. 

3) Strong encouragement in continuing growth in the building ©" 
professional spirit should be given the intern through such prac 
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tices as studying professional ethies in University class work, joining 


and participating in professional organizations, engaging in wide 
and diversified as well as intensive reading, and giving studious at- 
tention to faculty meetings and teacher attitudes. 

4) The program should be enriched through more extensive 
training in several grades, but not at the expense of the time now 
Spent at any one grade level. 

5) The possibilities of extending the time spent in internship with 
& corresponding increase in credit hours should be explored exhaust- 
lvely. 

6) The selection of directing teachers and the assignment of in- 
terns to these directing teachers should be given serious study, and 
definite principles should be agreed upon in connection with both 
of these important procedures. 

7) The small cross section groups in the day’s conference were 
most effective, and additional conferences were considered a ‘must’. 

It was the feeling of all that the conference was a decided success 
and, as noted in the report of each of the three afternooon groups, 
Additional conferences were listed as desirable. One directing 
teacher was heard to say, “The University staff has given us an 
Opportunity to tell them what they can do to improve the intern- 
ship Program, and now we should spend the next conference in de- 
Ciding what we, as directing teachers and principals, can do to im- 
Prove the program.” . 

course the real test as to the value of such a conference will be 
Whether or not the suggestions that were made are seriously con- 
Sidered and, wherever feasible, adapted and put into use. However, 
© directing teachers are confident that their suggestions will be 


used because they were requested and accepted in a professional 
manner. 


INDIVIDUAL HUMAN WORTH IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


Since the rise of Hitler by ruthless techniques, with subsequent 
struggle between democracy and dictatorship extending into the 
present, much has been said about high value-status of the indi- 
vidual in American democracy—in contrast with many countries. 
The ideal is reflected in theories regarding continuously higher 
levels in the perfectability of man, in the idea that before the law 
and bar of social judgment all men should be equal, in the principle 
that human rights should come before property rights, in efforts to 
equalize educational and vocational opportunities among different 
population groups, and in other ways. 

It seems unnecessary to belabor the point that the well-being of 
each person among the masses is one of the most crucial principles 
of a democratic society. However, in a country like the Unite 
States, particularly when this and other ideals that are embodie 
in Western democracy are challenged in several parts of the world, 
it is essential to analyze such ideals in relation to historical perspec 
tive and actual practice. Unless an analysis is frequently made 
these ideals cease to be factors of growth—but become mere focal 
points of lip service and formulas for reciting worn slogans. 

If one asks whether present emphasis on individual worth has 
always been a part of American civilization, or if it now permea 
all aspects of our culture, several considerations must be examine i 
For example, a century or two ago the birth rate among whi à 
people in the area which now comprises the United States was mu? 
higher than at present. So too was the death rate—especially gu 
infants and women of child-bearing age. At one time we imprison? 
men for debt. We persecuted them for religious dissent—as ad 
now in Spain, and in parts of Latin America. We maintained e 
race, and property qualifications for voting. We worked aid 
long hours on farms as well as in factories and mines. We did n 
comparable things. Were we as a people at such times particula t 
concerned about the ‘human’ values in civilization—the hig m 
of individual life, or was our philosophy and social practice 
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directly oriented toward such activities as taking the land away 
from the Indians—regardless of what it did to human life and val- 
ues among them (as the Cherokees), toward stretching railroads 
across the country and taking physical possession of its vast natural 
richness, toward using and ruthlessly ‘using up’ adult labor through 
systems of chattel and wage slavery so as to create material wealth 
as rapidly as possible, or toward laying the foundations of an ex- 
tensive factory system—with its related cities and large concen- 
trations of economic power? Perhaps in large measure the aspects 
of American social philosophy which stress the value of individual 
human life were being conceived and brought to life through our 
struggles for religious freedom, for extending the franchise, for the 
right of labor to be free and to organize, for legislation to regulate 
the economic and political power of trusts and financial combines, 
for pure food and drug laws, for regulations governing child labor 
and providing education for the nation’s children at public expense, 
for the development of child psychology and the recognition of in- 
dividual differences. If so, one might ask if the same philosophy, 
stressing the value of individual human life and well-being, is fur- 
ther reflected in recent legislation intended to improve the housing 
or health of average Americans, to help provide economic security 
in old age or employment at a living wage during one’s years of 
mature physical and vocational vigor, or to make the nation’s re- 
Sources available through ‘disaster relief’ or otherwise in rehabili- 
tating families within local areas which have suffered the misfor- 
tunes of storm, flood, drouth, or insect pests. $ 

If such recent legislation does represent a further extension of 
Social practice embodying the democratic ideal described, then we 
Should not think of the struggle associated with enacting the laws 
Concerned as being similar to a ball game—that has been won and 
1S over, but as a struggle that is continuously going on wherever 

emocracy is growing—i.e., improving the well-being of typical per- 
Sons among the popular masses. We should, however, be at a differ- 
xa Stage in this struggle now than we were a half century or more 


When the number of children under sixteen years old in this 
tantry, relative to the number of adults over twenty-four, is less 
d an half as great today as it was during our early history, the pro- 

Uctive adult population should be able to provide better food or 
Care and otherwise do more for each child today than at the earlier 
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time. Likewise, with fewer children the adult population has more 
energy to devote to activities other than child rearing—such as sci- 
entific research and inventions which raise the standard of material 
existence; recreation, travel, and other avenues for learning and 
for extending one’s range of ideas and sat isfactions; or the accumu- 
lation of a greater number of individual poss sions. An increase 
in the number of one’s material possessions tends to increase one’s 
feeling of importance and the respect which the community accords 
one—in a society which stresses material wealth and individual 
gain. Hence, part of the emphasis which our culture now places 0n 
the value of human life during the individual’s childhood is perhaps 
a searcity value—akin to the value of rare jewels, and obvious 
through perspective in the scare buying early in the Korean War. 
The demand on child-placement agencies for children to adopt isa 
fairly simple and direct line of evidence regarding the scarcity ° 
children—and the demand for them. If the American birth rate 
should show a sharp upturn for a half century, scarcity as à basis 
for emphasis on the individual worth of children might decrease 
substantially in importance. 

Among adults, part of the apparently greater emphasis now 
placed on individual human beings in contrast with material goods 
as compared with the relative emphasis on the two à century 280 
is probably an outgrowth of our great increase in supply of materia 
goods relative to population during that century—and particular y 
an outgrowth of our capacity for producing addit ional goods. Both 
the accumulated production and the increased capacity for produc 
tion constitute creative achievements of great importance. 

By contrast, China and India have not developed any com 
able supply of material goods nor any similar capacity for pro ye 
tion. Hence, goods are scarce in comparison with people. perhap 
any culture tends to use wastefully the items of st rength whic ^ 
eulture has most abundantly—i.e., natural resources (possibly : d 
cluding children) in early America, compared with manufactuP h 
goods today; and masses of human muscle power compared " he 
material goods in present-day China. Attitudes concerning i s 
value now attached to the life of average persons in China, 25 an 
attitudes are typically characterized in the United States, jor 
probably grown out of a cultural settling down and orystallizi pe 
which, began several centuries ago. The crystallization seems © op 
associated with such aspects of Chinese civilization as emp asi 
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memorizing the teachings of Confucius rather than on re-thinking 
those teachings, rigid perpetuation of an old civil service system 
with the routinizing of examinations leading to public employment, 
and maintenance of a ‘Great Wall’ to keep out invading men and 
invading ideas—an old form of Maginot Line, with its psychology 
of complacency shading into decadence. This cultural settling down 
clearly gives dominance to the memorizing and routine type of 
mind, among the people generally, in contrast with the imaginative 
and creative type. Alertness and motivation for a continuous reéx- 
amination of accepted ideals and cultural practices are essential if 
a social order is to expand its democratic practices as herein sug- 
gested—or even if it is to retain what democracy it may already 
have. 

A further point regarding America’s emphasis on human worth, 
4s stated in our social philosophy, concerns the extent to which the 
stated philosophy is actually practiced today. We Americans kill 
a substantial number of people each year in transportation acci- 
dents—apparently a larger percentage of the total population than 
15 similarly killed in China or Russia, or than was killed per year 
in the United States of 1800. We have a large amount of knowledge 
Concerning diet, and health, and concerning the reduction of illness 
and suffering from disease, which we do not generally apply— 
Partly because of opposition from strongly organized groups which 
Struggle to maintain the status quo in the organization, support, 
and control of health facilities and services. We seem to have num- 
erous mine and industrial deaths which might be prevented by ap- 
Plying the saf ety techniques which we know. Western democracies 
Seem to get into wars about as often as other nations, which kill 
People and otherwise disrupt the social patterns that place value 
on individual human worth—although differences in war methods 
Sometimes exist. The idea that we Americans place greater value 
on human life than people in some of the other cultural groups with 
which we like to contrast ourselves, may result in part from the 
Particular aspects of our culture that are selected for considerati dd 
- Considerable attention hassometimes been given to the teachings 

: esus, as a body of ideas and philosophy emphasizing the worth 
: even the lowliest human being, in contrast with the social and 
cligious philosophies of non-Christian cultures. “Even as you have 
oes unto the least of these, my brethren, you have done it unto 
©” is a philosophy which reflects personal concern for each mem- 
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ber of the human masses—if taken literally. Many of His teach- 
ings are in similar vein. However, it seems important in numerous 
respects to differentiate the teachings of Jesus from institutional- 
ized Christianity. When one considers some of the outstanding in- 
stances of disregard for human life and values which have appeared 
among Christian nations, and even directly in the name of Chris- 
tianity, there seems to be room for skepticism about institutional- 
ized Christianity—cf. the crusades, the wars and persecutions of 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation period in middle Eu- 
rope, the Spanish Inquisition and the torture of the Huguenots in 
France, the persecution of ‘disbelievers’ and ‘dissenters’ in early 
English colonies in North America, the subduing of the American 
Indians by Christian European settlers, or the treatment of Jews 
in various parts of Europe during recent centuries. 

An important conclusion to be drawn from the f oregoing discus 
sion is that it is easy for Americans to exhibit a kind of intellectual 
provincialism concerning factors which we like to think are char- 
acteristic of our culture in contrast with the cultures of some other 
peoples—to exhibit the provincialism in failing to recognize how 
general or limited the particular characteristic is, or to take into 
account the factors which produce the characteristic and the extent 
to which these factors may be at work in other cultures with whi 
we choose to contrast ourselves, or the extent to which such fat- 
tors may be withering from complacency and neglect in our 0 
culture. In at least some respects the contrasted countries are per 
haps traveling the same cultural highway as ourselves—althou 
at a different point along the road. To the extent to which this * 
true it might seem reasonable to expect Orientals, who today seem 
to have much biological procreativeness but little creativeness 
the sphere of industrial technology, to place a different value 
we do on human life relative to materia] goods—or relative tO 
techniques for producing such goods. . ur 

Two important dangers to democratic human relationship? ', " 
in the present uncritical attitude which many people in the p 
States reflect concerning America’s high degree of emphasis 0” ofa 
worth of the individual. One danger is that of relaxing because ak 
false assumption that such emphasis is a fixed goal whic B te 
ready been attained, with an accompanying degeneracy of m and 
or concern into an admiration of what our forefathers ac ec 
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an echoing of slogans from the past. What is needed in this € 
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tion is a clear recognition of the fact that up to the present time no 
society ever has very extensively carried into practice the ideal 
which emphasizes the potential worth of the individual, and a rec- 
ognition that in an alert and developing democracy there must be 
a continuous increase in the number of ways in which this worth is 
shown and a continuous extension of each of these ways until the 
entire population is reached. In one basic respect democracy seems 
like a plant: it must grow or die. 

The second danger, lurking in an uncritical popular attitude to- 
ward the ideal stressing individual worth, is the danger that inade- 
quate attention will be given to the social cement needed to hold 
Society together—at the same time that stress is placed on devel- 
oping the potentialities and satisfactions of the individual. An ideal 
Which emphasizes the worth of the human individual can be one 
that greatly stimulates the development of society along lines which 
primarily benefit the average individual among the masses. Its po- 
tentialities in this respect should be developed and exploited. How- 
ever, when a great deal is said about ‘human worth’, it might be in 
order to ask worth ‘to whom’ or ‘for what?’ Certainly, if one thinks 
of one’s potential worth to oneself or to others within an organized 
Society, it should be easy to see the importance of social cement 
Which holds society together and enables each to codperate with 
others—for the benefit of both oneself and those others. Hence, 
with the further development and extension of the democratic ideal 
Which Stresses individual worth, we also need to develop our sense 
9f civic responsibility and our general aequaintance with the ways 
™ Which the individual improves his own level of existence by help- 


mg others to improve theirs—which is also a democratic ideal or 
Principle, 


RELATIONSHIP OF INTELLIGENCE TO 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


EMMET ARTHUR HINKELMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


One of the problems school administrators and other educators 
are concerned with is the róle of abstract intelligence to school 
achievement. The purpose of the present study is to find the rela- 
tion of intelligence ratings to a wide range of learnings in the cle- 
mentary school. Specifically, the investigator wished to discover 
how verbal intelligence correlates with ten currivalum areas for 
which teacher grades are given in the Chicago publie schools, 2? 
to find any variation in correlation for different. grade levels; 
namely, primary, intermediate, and upper. The ten areas were 
reading, written and oral composition, arithmetic, spelling, socia 
studies, science, music, art, and penmanship. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 

The subjects for this investigation were thirty boys and gins 
(Girls N-15, boys, N-15). All subjects were Caucasian. The P 
cedure used in securing the data was to examine the scholastie sn 
testing records of the eighth-grade boys and girls at the Bea 
a record 9 
y-Anderso? 
lent» 


In respect to using the latest intelligence scores, Cronbach S E 


research has shown the intelligence quotient is fairly stable bet 
from an empirical inspection of the present cases where à num oF 
of intelligence quotients were available, little variation Sine an de 
denced. Generally, the intelligence tests were administered ing can 
5. The intelligence quotients ranged from 80 to 130 with the I? gh 
102. For certain cases there were a number of instances in Qn 


and 5A semesters where no grades were available in certam P 
ee ey _. fate’ 
1 Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing, New Yorks! 

1949, p. 127. š 
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In the 2A. semester there were no grades for social studies; for spell- 
ing, art and penmanship N-29, oral composition N-28, arithmetic 
N-25, and in science N-18. In the 5A semester N in social studies 
was 29 and for science N-28. 


HOW PRESENT STUDY DIFFERS 


The study differs from most in the field in the following respects: 
first, a wider range of learning areas were ineluded at all three lev- 
els; second, instead of using different subjects at the different grade 
levels, the same group was used. The investigation represents a 
longitudinal study; third, in using the intelligence rating, as de- 
scribed above, the usual non-verbal materials found in intelligence 
tests at lower grade levels was eliminated; fourth, the use of grades 
instead of achievement tests was used beeause of the more prac- 
tical measure afforded by teacher marks. Grade promotion and 
graduation are generally determined by teacher evaluation rather 
than achievement test scores. 


RESULTS 


The obtained correlations are presented in Table 1. All the cor- 
relations for reading, composition, arithmetic, spelling and social 
Studies were at the one per cent level of significance. The corre- 
lations for science and music for the second and fifth grades were 
also significant at the one per cent level, while at the second grade 
they were significant at the five per cent level of confidence. In the 
remaining two areas, art and penmanship, the Jevels of confidence 
Were below the five per cent level except in the case of second-grade 
art, which was highly significant at the one per cent level. Through- 
Out the grade levels the correlations on the whole remain similar 

or the particular curriculum area. 
ri The most striking correlations between intelligence and the cur- 
culum areas was in reading and spelling. It seems logical for both 


GENCE QUOTIENTS AND 


TABLE 
BLE 1.—RHO0-COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN INTELLT 
SEVENTH GRADES 


T n 
BACHERS' Marks ror THE SECOND, FIFTH AND 


Grade 


L Reading) Oral |Wri ith- - | Social | sci ic | Pen. | art 
D À asl oc | amm el | e) E AUS 
ver -73 | .54 | .58 | .60 | .62 | -65 63 | -51 | .32 | .31 

Aj .79 .67 .52 .67 .69 .61 .64 AT .38 .02 
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sets of correlations to be equivalent because of the relationship be- 
tween reading and word study. Correlations for composition, social 
studies and science reflect a similar high correlation because of the 
probable dependence on reading ability. Arithmet ic is another sub- » 
ject field showing high correlation to intelligence. The correlation 
for music indicates that abstract ability apparently plays a signi- 
ficant rôle in music activities, such as memorization of words. Pen- 
manship correlations show a constant, but fairly low, relationship- 
This may indicate that motor coérdination, necessary in proficient 
penmanship, has a rather small róle in abstract mental ability. T he 
art correlations indicate an apparent high relationship to intelli- 
gence in the lower grades (.65) with an appreciable lesser rôle for 
the middle (.31) and upper (.02) grades. These results can probably 
be explained by reasons other than a true relationship between art: 
and verbal intelligence. The significant correlation at the second- 
grade level may be due to the great utilization of art in primary 
reading activities, e.g., use of drawings in developing sight words, 
to emphasize on motor coórdination, and to a seemingly high inter" 
est for drawing and coloring. The progressively lower correlations 
may be explained by a reduced emphasis on the integration of art 
with other subjects in the fifth and seventh grade. 


RESUME 


The present correlations have resulted from an attempt to find 
how verbal intelligence correlates with teacher grades at the ale 
mentary school level. The data of this study indicate pupil progres 
in nine of the ten curriculum areas studied are markedly related 4 
intellectual ability for the three selected grades. In the area 9 E 
verbal intelligence probably plays no or an insignificant rôle E 
teacher evaluation. The relationship that was found can be à 
plained by the relation of art to reading activities, emphasis i- 
motor coórdination and art interest. While the correlations A7? "ity 
stantial, they suggest other variables as motivation and person oy 
must also be considered in analyzing the total picture of elemen" 
school achievement. This problem, however, is not in the prov 
of the present study. jgh? 

No significant difference in the correlations from lower to ifer 
grades were found except in art. The reason for this lack o f 
ence may be due to the use of a verbal intelligence rating e 
grade levels. Where a primary level intelligence test, which u° 
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contains non-verbal picture material, is correlated with second 
grade achievement a lower correlation results.’ By using a verbal 
intelligence test, that had been administered in the fifth grade, the 
present investigation has found a consistent relationship at all 
three grade levels studied. 

The correlations, in summary, show verbal abstract intelligence 
has an important and consonant relationship to elementary school 
achievement. Further investigations along the present line together 
with other relative factors to school success, would add much to 
the inadequate number of research studies made on the elementary 


school level. 
ee 

* R. T. Lcznoa, “The relation between intelligence and achievement test 
results for a group of communities," Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1950, 41, p. 308. 
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Ler J. Cronpacn. Educational Psychology. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954, pp. 628 $5.50. 


In writing this text, the author selected, from the ‘bulging pack’ 
of educational psychology, items which are relevant to the central 
theme: thorough study of the learning process. He asked himself 
four questions in organization and writing: (1) Is it relevant to 
school problems? (2) Is it based on sound research? (3) Is it com- 
plex enough to do justice to human behavior? (4) Is it clear—i.e^ 
does it avoid ‘non-functional technicalities’? Further, he did not 
concentrate on teaching technique. In the Instructor's Handbook, 
Cronbach says in substance that in the introductory course, “We 
ought to accept the fact that our stock in trade is theory. Tf we con- 
centrate on teaching techniques so that students can handle & class 
tomorrow, we sacrifice the possibility of teaching them to ask ques 
tions so that they will grow continually, long after they have le 
the course." (p. 2) 

A striking characteristic of this text is the wealth of ill 
tions, about one for every four pages. Each of the book's major 
visions has a summary and overt attempts to link it with the other? 
Chapters within a division have questions inserted. with relevan? 
and annotated references. There are thirteen extended case studie? 
of pupils whose lives illustrate major points being presented. ‘ 
Instructor's Handbook should help make the text more useful, par 
ticularly if an instructor is new to the field. In it Cronbach passe 
on some suggestions for arranging observations of school childre™ 
an annotated list of motion picture films suited to each chap 
bibliography of books of readings for purchase by small libraries, 
exercises supplementing those in the text, and over eight hun’ g 
objective test questions. Each test question is coded according y 
its estimated difficulty along a three-point scale. It will SU a 
some to see preceding these objective questions the injunction: y 
educational psychology there is considerable advantage in e 
tests requiring application of principles to new situations." 

Part A introduces the relationship of psychology to schoo} } 
lems and the learning process. Like most of the text, it has 2° m ive 
mal, conversational tone. Learning is analyzed from à purp ze 
orientation aecording to: goal, readiness, situation (opportuP" i 
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interpretation, response, consequence (confirmation or contradic- 
tion), and reaction to thwarting. The remainder of the book elab- 
orates this scheme. Part B discusses readiness, including growth 
and development, individual differences, and assessment, of intel- 
ligence and other abilities. Part C covers the learning of concepts, 
attitudes, and skills, and considers the problems of transfer and re- 
tention. These two sections, Parts B and C, constitute more than 
half the book and are obviously the core. Part D presents the job 
of the teacher to plan class experiences which fit students! motives 
and to judge resulting performance, and includes an extended con- 
sideration of the elements of leadership required. The concluding 
Section E covers the emotional results of thwarting, and the devel- 
opment of character. 

This reviewer believes Cronbach has written one of the best texts 
now available, whether one wishes to study it carefully, assign it to 
students, or browse around for recent developments in educational 
Psychology. However, some questions arise. 

First, what is the best way to make a book ‘student-oriented’? 
In Cronbach’s text the devices aimed at helping the student occa- 
Sionally get in the way. Eye-catching photographs may distract 
Without adding significantly to the data: à full-page picture of a 
family romping, to reinforce the sentence, “Affection in the home 
is the basis of confidence and security." The current movement to- 
Ward ‘picture books’ is expensive; are these aids window-dressing 
to sella book, or do they contribute uniquely to better understand- 
ing of the text? Cutting out some of them and shortening others 
might reduce the price without reducing effectiveness. The over- 
Conscientious road signs, “Now this point leads on to the next, 
Which is. . .," may themselves clutter the landscape. Questions, in- 
Serted so as not to be missed, may interrupt à sequence. The case 
] dies may be considerably longer than necessary to convey à ‘real 
de feeling. Adding a summary is commendable— even though tt 

ould be better for a student to make his own—but does not make 
Up for distraetions. 
ia econd, to what extent must the text be teacher, legsurer, study- 
a mentor, and encyclopedia? Conversational informality is 
iy to some lectures but may not be the most precise prose. The 
tes of the book and the summaries are sharply different, for in the 
= e the writing is dryer, more concise, more difficult. Yet the 
mary is presumably for the less able student who has trouble 
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seeing the whole pattern. Why not use spare, clean prose—as ap- 
pears in the best British texts—throughout, and thus make less 
necessary so many devices for pointing out the examples, showing 
the organization, prodding reflection? Cutting down the length of 
the book could allow more time to make use of the suggestions for 
further reading. These readings range from the very challenging 
(e.g., Lindquist’s Educational Measurement) to the popularly writ- 
ten (Fromm’s Escape from Freedom), and offer a chance for instruc- 
tors to cater to individual interests and abilities. 

Third, how successfully can a single text be written for all kinds 
of students in all kinds of colleges? Making previous psychology 
study unnecessary, presuming all grades of reading ability, proP- 
ping up sagging attention repeatedly and artificially —all increase 
the task of presenting educational psychology in the most efficient 
way. 

Cronbach's text, coupled with adroit teaching which makes the 
most of its assets, should contribute much to the general prepara 
tion of teachers. It can be recommended highly among the many 
books offered for use in introductory educational psy¢ hology 
courses. Frank Laycock 

University of California, Riverside 


ity 
James A. Srarrak AND Raymonp M. Huaues. The Community 


College in the United States. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State GOT 
lege Press, 1954, pp. 114. 


i 5 
The title of this book at first appears inappropriate, for it seem 


to be chiefly a study of the public post-high school two you 
general and vocational-technical education in Iowa. However 1 
actually is taken for concrete illustrative informational pue 
mainly, and the problem of the junior college is considered as 8 ^^ 
for the United States as a whole. ivelY 
The kind of post-high school education hoped for, and tentat col 
pictured in this book, is foreshadowed in the term ‘community det 
lege. The school described is different. The authors feel the * ris 
term, junior college, suggests a school that is too disciplinary» 
tocratic, abstract, academic, selective. thot? 
The new community college demanded today, ^5 these a pool 


see the need, is for an upward extension of the free publie § 
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to include a total of fourteen years of tax-supported education for 
everyone. The added two years should include general education 
for those who wish to go into the professions after transferring to 
a four-year college, and taking a degree there. But the great mass 
of young people in all communities are non-academic in interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes, and should therefore be given a terminal 
education of voeational-technical training. The work offered should 
in the main be sub-professional. It should prepare for good eco- 
EA moral and political citizenship on the semi-professional 
evel. 

The accelerated birth rate, industrialization, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, higher economic standards, urbanization, increased life 
expectancy, shorter working hours, increased leisure, adult educa- 
tion interests, have together placed increasingly greater demands 
9n our elementary and secondary schools. To meet this wide spread 
new challenge we need, not more of the same kind of academic 
Schooling, but a type of education fitted to the aptitudes of the 
Masses of our people. These authors feel that the answer is to be 
found in the upward extension of our educational ladder, publicly 
supported, publicly controlled, and planned to prepare young ee 
ple for happy citizenship, socially integrated personalities, voca- 
tionally trained for economic independence. The curriculum should 
be so arranged that young people will not be forced into frustrated 
emotional despair due to academic failure. All should be challenged, 
but the impossible never should be expected of anyone. Adult ed- 
Ucation should also be included, and of such variety that enjoyable 
jor an suggestions can be found for personal and social growth 

This book does set high standards. To meet the suggestions given 
Will take high quality professional planning. The people who must 
Pay the taxes must be educated to see the need for it. It will take 
enthusiasm, energy, perseverance, determined effort on the part of 

oth school people and the public. But positive intellectual, social, 
motional, and religious growth can be so taught that it will ulti- 
m replace indifference, laziness, discouragement, despair, ir- 
5 Ponsibility, selfishness, delinquency, crime- Churches, homes, 
nd schools must combine in a determined effort to see that our in- 
ate and emotional climate includes ope for ien 
Service ae direction of useful work, ur a 
Goan. mtented everyday living. 
oshen College 
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Jennie Waucn CALLAHAN. Television in School, College, and Com- 
munity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, pp. 339. $4.75 


The author has written a very comprehensive survey of American 
experiences in the planning, financing, promoting, developing, and 
producing educational television for the community, colleges and 
universities, and the public schools. This volume is more than à 
compilation of available library sources, since Callahan travelled 
thousands of miles to talk to audio-visual specialists, educators, 
professional television experts, and the myriad of trained personnel 
who make up the ‘know how’ and experience of educational tele- 
vision up to 1953. The reader will get a fairly comprehensive plc 
ture of the various groups, organizations, and institutions that are 
making educational television a growing influence among the mass 
communication medias, and potentially an educational medium 
that may transform the character of our educational system, par 
ticularly in the area of adult education. ; 

The author contends that a crucial responsibility of educational 
administrators is to reéxamine the basic premises and structure 9 
American education in order to determine the appropriate rôle 9 
educational television within the formal educational system, as We d 
as assessing its existing service and potential service to the who 
community. 'The task of the educator is to approach education? 
television with an experimental attitude, free of traditional E 
udice toward new methods, in order to determine the appropti? A 
rôle of this medium. These and other crucial questions require ine 
sidered and thoughtful discussion if education is going to maxim", 
the potential values of television toward the objective of improv” 
our total educational effort for children and adults of all age*- du- 

Callahan devotes over a hundred pages to programming prt en 
cational television. And this attention is justified, since the p° les? 
tial of the use of television in education will never be realize js 8 
we achieve the highest quality of effort in programming: sy for 
particularly true because educational television is competine ets 
the attention and time of adults and children, who are also ipe 
for a great many effective interest, groups and commercial A p 
prises who are marketing recreational and other leisure e: pro 
tivities. Of great importance in the development of excellen? and 
gramming is the organization of an Educational Televisio", gult 
Radio Center, initially financed by a grant from the Fund for 
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Education, to assist in the distribution of programs. In addition, 
this Center will seek to stimulate the production of excellent] pro- 
gram ideas. The success of this Center will materially contribute 
to improving the quality of programming of educational television, 
at a minimum cost to the various communities throughout our 
country. For example, if a San Francisco station produces an ex- 
cellent program, copies of this same program can be made available 
to other stations at a very small percentage of the cost of initial 
Production. In addition, this Center can operate as an important 
influence in promoting a greater quality of programming by stimu- 
lating research, in this area, and a greater understanding of the im- 
pact of television as a communication media. 

Of particular interest to school administrators are the chapters 
devoted to the problem of programming by local institutions, by 
the public schools, and for in-school viewing. In this connection, a 
number of problems requiring further study arise in the develop- 
ment of adult education telecourses by colleges and universities, 
Such as: What credit should be given for courses? What about the 
teacher load? What is the possible effect of TV programs upon cam- 
Pus courses? The author stresses the importance of dealing with 
` set problems, as well as undertaking further research and analysis 
of existing experiences in educational television. 

Another part of this study discusses writing production tech- 
Pasa for community institutions, colleges and universities, and 
we Public schools. About a dozen educational television scripts = 
n uded to make this volume of more practical interest and value 

o the professional television expert, as well as the student and the 
V man. In addition, a glossary contains a very comprehensive bib- 
a Braphy; a listing of studio and station equipment; and the names 

hd addresses of various manufacturers of television equipment. 

f hat educational television is growing is evident by the recent 
= release by the JCET that twelve million people live in metro- 
ed areas where educational TV stations are now opet 
will des estimated twenty-five or thirty million more arcae m 
fact d ro by new educational stations in us near ae e 
E Doe the FCC allotted two hundred fifty- w i aig io 

ead: tonal purposes, and over twenty-five million dollars has al- 
Cher been allocated for educational television, requires that edu- 
in c, » assume their responsibility by stimulating à greater interest 

?!Tying out research and developing program ideas to keep pace 
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with this new communication media. But the educators and the 
professionals in television can’t do this job alone, but must involve 
all education-minded members of all communities across the coun- 
try to render ideas, financial support, promotion, etc. The task be- 
fore us is to combine the skills, interests, knowledge, and financial 
resources of the entire community in an effort to utilize educational 
television for the greater education of all the people. The channels 
reserved for educational television, by the FCC, won’t be kept in- 
definitely in light of the considerable pressure being exerted by com- 
mercial interests for new television outlets. Hence, educators and 
citizens who desire educational television must pool their resources 
and promote the necessary funds and ‘know how’ to put stations 
into operation and guarantee that these channels’ won’t be re- 
assigned for commercial use and, thus, result in a permanent loss 
of this educational medium to the community. 

While there is agreement that television won’t supplant the class- 
room, it offers great potentiality to assist teachers in doing a more 
effective job of instruction. This medium has the utility of bringing 
to the classroom experiences, materials, or demonstrations that are 
not readily available to the classroom teacher. Furthermore, tele- 
vision can reach a far greater number of adults than tradition 
educational methods, in the education of adults, as well as stimu- 
lating these same adults into developing a life-long plan of learning, 
which is a necessary requirement of achieving some measure of ad- 
justment to our highly dynamic mass society. The classroom 
teacher, having a score of experts in all subject matter areas avail- 
able to assist him in teaching children and adults, can materially 
improve the quality and quantity of learning taking place in the 
schools and in the homes. This reviewer believes that education™ 
television is not able to do an effective job of education, in the com 
munity, unless the viewers have the opportunity to discuss the sub- 
ject matter presented on the screen. In other words, to achieve ? 
maximum learning situation, outside of formal classroom situa” 
tions, people must have the opportunity to combine televisio” 
viewing with discussion. 

Callahan’s study is an important contribution to this 
growing field because it presents an excellent introduction 
is taking place in educational television up to 1953. However, ore 
limitation is that this volume doesn’t probe many of the educ? 
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tional issues and problems which have to be considered in the de- 
velopment of this potentially important educational medium. This 
Observation isn't intended to be a criticism of this study but merely 
points to the obvious fact that any one book has its limitations. 
Nevertheless, Callahan has contributed a valuable addition to a 
growing literature seeking to examine the scope, problems, impli- 
cations, and potentialities of this new medium of educational com- 
munication. Jack LONDON 
University of California, Berkeley 


Carrer V. Goon anp Doveras E. Scares. Methods of Research: 
Educational, Psychological, Sociological. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954, pp. 920. 


_ The authors present in this volume a discussion of concepts, prin- 
ciples, and procedures in educational, psychological, and sociolog- 
‘cal investigations. The arrangement of the ten chapters is such 
that the discussion follows closely the general sequence of steps in 
the solution of problems, without giving the reader the impression 

at research follows precisely a given series of steps. The several 
Chapters deal with the following topics: research as a way of prog- 
ress; formulation and development of the problem; survey of re- 
lated literature and library techniques; the historical’ method; the 

‘scriptive method—general description, analysis, and classifica- 
vw descriptive survey and normative research; case and clinical 
" cmi genetics, developmental and growth studies; and reporting 

nd implementing research. 
in, pecially valuable aspects of the text are the large number of 

Ustrations which are used to amplify the discussions and the 
abundance of resource materials noted throughout the text or at 
5 conclusion of most chapters. 
Dio € inclusion of examples of outstanding and faulty research 
cedures along with suggested procedures to follow in pursumg 
Various phases of investigation is exceedingly helpful. 
"s ‘ag the magnitude of the text nor the fact that it covers 
rea ‘i f research in three different areas should discourage the 
tion T, since the text was designed so the reader can pursue sec- 
8 of interest to him. Because of space limitatioas, certain pro- 
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cedures such as enumeration, measurement, and evaluation were 
excluded. These omissions are no handicap since they are clearly 
stated and the procedures are treated extensively in other writings. 

Since the writers have attempted to cover the three fields—edu- 
cation, psychology, and sociology—some readers may be of the 
opinion that too broad a field was attempted. Others may not agree 
with the authors when they say: “. . there is no essential conflict 
between the procedures of science, philosophy, logic, history, sta- 
tistics, and case-clinical study. The methods of science (and tech- 
nology) and of philosophy (and logic) are complementary tech- 
niques, perhaps different aspects of the general purpose of a single 
discipline of inquiry, in the development of problem or concept and 
in the gathering of evidence with which to test or modify the con- 
cept.” (p. vii) 

Nevertheless, the reviewer is of the opinion that this is an excel- 
lent volume for the audience for which it was designed. The begin- 
ner in research, especially, will find in this well-written text many 
valuable suggestions to assist him with the perplexing problems 
which he faces when he selects his first problem, designs the study, 
carries out the study, and reports on his findings. 

ARTHUR E. WOHLERS 

The Ohio State University 


Ducarp S. ARBUCKLE. Student Personnel Services in Higher Baw 
cation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, 
pp. 268. 


The author begins his discussion by considering the two prob" 
lems, evaluation of student personnel services and their organi" 
tion and administration, which he contends receive the least atte?” 
tion in the early literature, even though they are the most essentia 
to the successful operation of a college personnel program. The M 
for personnel services is assumed because of the high rate of w 
drawals and the increasing demands of our culture for higher gow 
cation. The need for more emphasis upon evaluation is essentia 
give professional status to the personnel work and to justify Be 
continuation of these services. ^ 

The inadequacy of the means of evaluation now available is m 
ognized, but personnel workers are encouraged *o assume resp? 
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sibility for the development of better methods. It is quite under- 
standable to the reviewer why adequate methods have not yet been 
evolved since no really widely accepted techniques have been es- 
tablished for the evaluation of formal instruction. 
. The author outlines the development of student personnel serv- 
Ices in colleges and universities showing that they have frequently 
been poorly organized. The degree of organization has ranged all 
the way from complete decentralization with no coórdination, to 
Complete centralization and domination from the top. Coórdination 
of personnel services is seen as the great need in many institutions. 
Centralization, the author contends, is no guarantee of dictatorship 
even as decentralization is no guarantee of democracy. The crucial 
Question he insists is, *What form of administrative organization 
Vill insure that the personnel services will be of the greatest bene- 
t to the greatest number of students?" The primary emphasis 
I^ be human relations. The means of implementation are second- 

y. 

The author is of the opinion that he sees a trend toward the sub- 
ordination of personnel to the academic functions which is in ac- 
tuality Putting personnel work back on the shoulders of the faculty. 
. © Seems not to be averse to this point of view since he lists teach- 
ME as one of these services. Since personnel services are for the good 
7; Students, Arbuckle believes that students should have a share in 
Planning them. 
see author emphasizes the need for the personnel point / hari 
to ed to admissions. Admissions policies which serve primarily 

i mit students on the basis of having taken certain courses 1n 
ing! with no regard for such factors as competence are not 
tie © with this point of view. The admissions officer or aera 
gui dou. Work closely with the public school and thus Hs ab e 4 
cation = Students into college who will profit from a college e nd 

e di. here should be a close connection between admissions ys 
sou 'SPensing of financial aid so that the able student may be 
cer, OUt and encouraged to attend college by the admissions offi- 


T . 

for he author favors an orientation committee as the best device 
Moos and executing a satisfactory orientation program. He 
Bests noe the use of the entire faculty in the program and sug- 
hinks at in this area students can be used most effectively. He 


that sophomores should be well represented on the commit- 
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tee because they can recall most vividly their reaction to their own 
orientation experience. In line with his expressed concern for the 
importance of evaluation he suggests the anonymous evaluation of 
the orientation program by each freshman group and the help of a 
student committee to keep it up to date. The suggestion that 1m- 
struction as to how to use the library is more effective when tied to 
an English course than when given as a series of special lectures I 
the orientation course is of interest to this reviewer. 

With reference to vocational services the point is made that 2 
liberal education must be broad enough to include occupational 
planning and occupational success even though it is recognized that 
college is not a vocational school. The author believes that the per- 
sonnel services should provide for a vocational information center 
where significant information is accumulated and organized. The 
student then gathers such information as is pertinent in his case. 
It is not disseminated to him. 

There appears here a sharp distinction between guidance and 
counseling that many personnel workers might want to study fur- 
ther. Helping a student with a vocational problem is guidance if 
is in a position to use the information he gathers. If he is in nee¢ o 
insight into his situation before he can accept and use information 
then he is in need of counseling. 

The author emphasizes the attitude and philosophy of the coun 
selor as being fundamental. It appears that there is pretty gener? 
agreement that all good counseling is client-centered, but there A 
still considerable difference of opinion as to what is meant by cle?" m 
centered counseling. The term non-directive is being discarded i 
favor of the term client-centered. The 'client-centeredness' i$ 4 
then a method or technique. It is a very basic part of thecounse on T 
philosophy. He believes in the capacity of his client student 
solve his own problem. aded 

The author is convinced that good teachers are personnel-m1D b 
and that teaching is a personnel service experienced by all stu i v 
and the concern of all faculty members. Good teaching invo 1 
student-centered courses and a concern for student reactions 2 ut 
times. Faculty members need not only to be personnel-minde , | 
also personnel trained at least to a limited extent. can | 

The question is raised as to whether client-centered therapy e 
and should be, God-centered. The answer seems to be that” | y 
pends on the concept of God. The need for religious service? 
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part of the personnel program is established, but the kind of pro- 
gram needed for a given institution depends upon the institution’s 
objectives, The religious program needs to be a part of the person- 
nel program to be successful. It is a program for the students and 
one in which they should share in the planning. 

The concept that residence halls provide for a way of education 
tather than a means of control is given considerable attention. The 
need for closer working relationships between the instructional and 
the student personnel staffs if the educational potentials of resi- 
dence halls are to be realized is emphasized. There is an increased 
Acceptance of the belief in the capacities of students to shoulder 
responsibility for the operation of institutional housing. Residence 
hall counseling is stressed as an important personnel service. 

_ There is a recognition of the need for student aid intelligently 
&iven. The four basic criteria to be used in determining whether a 
given student shall receive aid are as follows: financial need, capac- 
x to do college work, motivation, and assurance that the student 
Will use his education to benefit society and not to destroy it. 
font author is convinced that student group activities are impor- 
sho "T the student's total development. He is concerned that they 
pl uld be truly student activities in that they are determined and 

Wes d by students and that they should be truly group activities. 
som icusses the types of student activities and concludes that 
ds a be as intercollegiate competitive athletics, do not qualify 
and on € activities, since they are dominated by the institution 
ershi nly those students with top skill can participate. Student lead- 
ime d and student government are recognized as important ave- 
student i learning democracy. They should be utilized to develop 
sponsibilit dependence and maturity. A student body can learn re- 

E: piaty, The progress which is made in an institution toward 
of the levement, of the goal of student government is in the mind 
gover: author much more significant than the extent of student self- 
ege a The author favors community government on a col- 

it Mpus rather than student or faculty government. » 
Student lisa to the administration of student activities and 
at by st ie sac Arbuckle believes that policies should be arrived 
isterina dion s and faculty, but that the rôle of students in admin- 
task of Sena is questioned in many circles. It is the recognized 

stitutions of higher learning to work constantly to develop 


you 
nE People whose degree of independence is such that they are 
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capable of self-control. Student activities provide an excellent ave- 
nue for the performance of this task. . 

The reviewer has found this book both stimulating and helpful 
and is happy to recommend it to all who are engaged in personnel 
work in colleges and universities. Special attention should be called 
to the thirty-four forms included in the Appendix which should 
prove a helpful source of reference to the personnel worker. 

ViorA GooD 


Goshen College 
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LET'S END THE NAME-CALLING 


ROY C. BRYAN 


Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 


Not long ago the writer spent an evening with three periodicals 
that had recently arrived in the mail. Each contained an article in 
Which current educational theories and practices were criticised. 
Following is a list of the disparaging terms used: quackery, half- 
baked, super-professional, mumbo jumbo of Educationalism, fuzzy, 

i dir, hokum, piffle, new ignorance, bunk, nonsense, right wing, 
ied fascists, enemies of the publie schools, Reds, Commies, 
pot, uneducated dummy, school wreckers, folderol, dangerous 
Bo blind followers of tradition, unscrupulous, specious, con- 
wile foolish utterances, absurdity, folly, irresponsibility, be- 
tali SHBEly metaphysieal, preposterously defective, blatantly to- 
atarian implications, cynical, contorted, sham and underhanded. 
, This kind of name-calling would seem to indicate that the writers 
M question were in an emotional state not conducive to the objec- 
ive examination of the merits of the issues. It is indicative of the 
m Ru attitude of some. writers, educators, and laymen. Too 
mad Writers have gotten themselves into an emotional state that 
gsi objective thinking. In too many communities, the Ee 
eli 9 arrayed themselves into warring camps and thus created à 
Mate that is not conducive to progress. k 
E all of these excited people we say: “Let’s end the name-calling 
the dogmatie attitude that prompts it. Ask the right questions! 
Serve democratic procedures! Take your time!" 


Es ASK THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 
ene is little to be gained in wasting time on the wrong ce 
Questi n order to get the right answers We must start with the right 
CS Bea For example, let us assume that an issue arose among 
eac ate over the unlikely subject of ‘sunshine’. Assume that these 
Sunshi 8 engaged in a debate on the question: Do children need 
De or shade? This is the wrong question. It is wrong because 
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it calls upon teachers to take sides. It calls upon them to make an 
undesirable ‘either-or’ choice. 

Judging by current ‘answers’ to other wrong questions that relate 
to real rather than imaginary issues, the advocates of sunshine 
would point to all the benefits, both physical and psychic, that 
sunshine can and has produced in children. They would point to 
rickets, bowlegs and other evils that have resulted from lack of 
sunshine. The extremists would soon be endorsing nudism and 
soliciting membership in the American Sunbathing Association. 
The advocates of shade would counter with evidence that direct 
sunlight on the body is unnecessary for healthful living and that 
exposure can produce sunstroke, heat exhaustion, acne, eczema, 
shock, chills, fever, nausea, rapid heart action, blindness, blisters, 
butterfly lupus, herpes simplex, keratoses, and skin cancers. The 
extremists would form an association dedicated to alerting the pub- 
lie to the folly of those dangerous, unscrupulous advocates of sun- 
shine. Most of the headlines would go to the extremists in the is 
opposing camps. Those who would address themselves to the right 
questions would create little interest. There is nothing startling 
about a right question like: “What is the proper amount of Rue 
shine and shade needed to produce best results for different (xd 
viduals in different situations?” There is nothing startling in p ; 
ing out that the answer depends on many factors like: texture 0 t ng 
skin, amount of exposure, past conditioning to sunrays, elevat! 3 
above sea level, temperature, angle of the sunrays, age of the 1P ! 
vidual, humidity of the air, amount of exertion while in the SUP: 
impurities in the air, and the kind and amount of clothing € 

In recent years and at present, many educators have been ot 
debating the wrong questions. Examples of these wrong questi? 
are: 

Should we teach children or subject matter? 

Shall we base the curriculum on child experience 

ence? the 

Should we base the curriculum on the felt needs of children ob 

needs of society? 

Shall we have logical organization and sequence i 

lum or shall we follow pupil choices? 

Should we promote coóperation or competition? 

Shall we promote discipline or freedom? 

Should we rely on intrinsic o? extrinsic motivation? 


on 


peri 
or race expe" 


-— 
n the curri 
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Should high school teachers pattern teaching procedures on those 
used successfully in elementary schools or those used suc- 
cessfully in colleges? 

Should teachers use traditional or modern methods? 

These questions impel teachers to make the ‘either-or’ choice. 
The sunshine-shade debate is then repeated on each new question. 
One does not have to read long in educational literature to find 
recommendations that the following, among other things, be elimi- 
nated entirely from the high school: subject matter, logical or- 
ganization, textbooks, workbooks, honors, awards, marks, assign- 
ments, homework, memorization, competition, teacher authority, 
restrictions, examinations, and standardized tests. 

The fact that ‘cither-or’ choices are easy to arrive at does not 
make them right. The fact that it is very difficult to attain proper 
balance does not excuse us from trying. The following quotations 
and comments point up the need for balance. . 

,D) Child experience or race experience: “Even though it is recog- 
nized in the light of the newer psychology that such systematized 
knowledge is often far from experience, particularly of adolescents, 
this is very different. from saying that such knowledge cannot be 

made to function in experience through proper treatment. Race 
experience cannot and need not be ignored. Through the student’s 
ability to use language, experience remote in time and place can 
i ge vital. ‘Book learning’ deserves all the scorn and ridicule 
à ich it has received, but the remedy lies along the line of vitalizing 

| "ace experience rather than discarding it." . 
ins Logical organization or pupil choices: “The oe al 
curriculum does not make adequate provision or logica 
Organization. Many of the proponents of the experience-centered 


T -Á 


Curriculum are to be blamed for this criticism. They deserve it. 
baa fits logical organization of subjects is abandoned Ta = 
^S Y understood scope and sequences, all too frequently all or- 
iua in is thrown out the door. Before the respect of is rank 
m le of administrators and teachers can be secured, ana ds 
o € of reference must be provided that will yield sound principles 
Scope and sequence.”? 


Felt needs of children or needs of society: “Tn planning educa- 
1 
Th Harold Alberty. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum. New York: 


© Macmill 
f 21h an Co., 1953. p. 136. 
| id, p. 151. ` * a 
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tion activities, the school should consider the needs and rights of 
children, of parents, of teachers, and of all citizens. Neither the 
needs of the child nor the needs of society should be the exclusive 
consideration.''? 

4) Coóperation or competition: “We should try to avoid the un- 
happy effects of over-emphasis on competition and of early experi- 
ence with failure. But our children must live in a competitive 
Society, and it is better to teach them to face the problems of com- 
petition calmly than to avoid competition altogether.’’ 

5) Intrinsic or extrinsic motivation: "Interest is essential tO 
learning, but a skillful teacher can lead the child to become inter- 
ested in almost anything. The curriculum should be based on long- 
range objectives in education, and those objectives should be de- 
termined by adults. The immediate interests of small children 18 
not a reliable guide."'5 

6) Elementary school methods or college methods: “Despite the 
continuity of the learning process, the education of an adolescent 
or an adult is a very different matter from the education of à sma 
child. Methods, techniques, subject matter, and to some extent 
philosophy must be different."'6 

7) General or specialized education: “There is much controversy 
today concerning the relative merits of the place of general educ?" 
tion and specialized education including vocational education. T t E 
controversy often leads to a mistaken inference that educatio? 
should be primarily one or the other... Rather, the problem 
the development of a balanced program that serves the functions 
described above. If the program fulfills these functions, it will z 
some respects be general and in others specialized; it will in ets 
respects be integrating and in others differentiating; and it W E 
some respects be terminal and in others it will lead on to forth e 
education in college or to adult education. But it will ne 
wholly any one of these as opposed to any other one of these y 
faets of social life in America today and of educational psy cholo 


e 
.* Paul Woodring. Let's Talk Sense about Our Schools. New York: Mor” 
Hill Book Co., 1953. pi. 

^ Ibid. p. 176. 

5 Ibid. p. 173. 

* Ibid. p. 176. 
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preclude any easy ‘either-or’ solution to the problem of the educa- 
tion program of the secondary schools.’” 
8) Traditional or modern methods: It makes no more sense for a 
teacher to reject a teaching tool because of the age tag on it than 
for a carpenter to throw away his hammer because it came from 
his ancestors. It makes no more sense for a teacher to discard a 
modern tool because it is modern than for a carpenter to refuse to 
use an electric saw because his grandfather did not use one. It is 
not reasonable to think that a teacher who selects the methods that 
Promise best results for him will find himself using procedures 
that are all modern or all traditional. Before one could make a good 
Start in defending either “modern” or "traditional" as a good 
Synonym for “effective,” he would have to prove that all traditional 
Methods are more effective in getting good results than all modern 
methods or vice versa. It can be argued that the results of tradi- 
tional schools have not been satisfactory. Also, it can be argued that 
1 ere has been much dissatisfaction with the results of "progres- 
Sive” schools. Neither has done a satisfactory job. All of us should 
© seeking ways of doing a better job—holding on to the best we 
ave and experimenting with promising possibilities. . 

ri = efore any of the above stated ‘either-or’ questions are in the 
ght form, they need to be re-stated. In each instance the right 

ion is: How can we get all the pertinent factors in proper 
p In a given situation in order best to accomplish our aims? 
isa, Phrase ‘to accomplish our aims’ is an important one. If there is 
"s Cement on aims, agreement on methods and results can 

s y be expected. Fortunately, there has long been agreement on 
Sc] jecur aims or major purposes that should be served by our 
man: uh Freneh, Hull and Dodds have analyzed and compan 

ERA istoric statements of aims by individuals, ew cm an 
ents 2s Concerning these, they say: "An analysis of the wend 
gree rom which these items are drawn will show a wee us 
statement agreement persisting over the years during which kx 
ing ee have been developed . . . they are adequate fora ia 
Practical ion of the scope of secondary education and provide 
the an es for the selection and organization of the activities 

"Will F + Segall 
Ministration Mu J. D. Hull and B. L. Dodds. American High School Ad- 

* Ibid. p. 80 ew York: Rinehart and Co., 1951, p- 84. 
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Few will disagree that the schools should promote good mental 
and physical health, develop good communication skills, build good 
citizenship, prepare for effective home life, or try to accomplish the 
other major purposes referred to in the statements of the various 
committees and commissions. The disagreement is not over major 
purposes; the disagreement is over the methods used to accomplish 
these purposes and the amount of emphasis that is placed on each. 
Agreement lies in the direction of balance and away from ‘either- 
or’ choices. Agreement lies in the direction of granting that different 
teachers with different students and different facilities will strive 
for balance in a variety of ways and will use different methods to 
accomplish their aims. 


OBSERVE DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES 


On one generalization, American educators of all factions are 10 
agreement; namely, the schools should be a dynamic force in B 
moting democracy. It is unlikely that any educator would disagre? 
with the basic meaning of the following statement: “Education m 
citizenship in a democracy must emphasize the study and discus 
sion of controversial issues and must teach the skills needed fort 3 
study and discussion. Intelligent behavior in a problem situatio 
has to be learned. It begins with: 

“1) Willingness to examine one’s point of view and one 
bias. + OW: 

*2) Effort to understand the basis for differing points of € 

*3) Skill in analyzing the issues so as to identify and evalua” 
possible courses of action and to discover areas of agreement. 

“4) Willingness to search for ways of working with anu 
such common goals as can be identified.’ vith 

The attitude of a leader or teacher who works in harmony : he 
these principles has been well described in these words: ie ost 
heat of discussion, it is important that the teacher shall be oe : of 
willing to hear another out, the least willing to point the finge the 
scorn at an unpopular position, the most willing to explore s to 
very bottom any position which may be taken, the most willing 


PT 


"s own 


i 
" cont? 

* National Council for the Social Studies. “The treatment a ab 
versial issues in the schools.” Social Education, May 1951, pP- 23 
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examine critically his own position, the fairest, the coolest, the most 
factual person in the discussion." 

If educators were to work together in this spirit, name-calling 
would be reduced, the ‘holier-than-thou’ attitude would be en- 
countered less often, the atmosphere of classrooms and professional 
conferences would be more conducive to both independent and dis- 
senting thought, and the words of those who can offer thoughtful 
dissent would appear more often in the pages of our professional 
journals. If educators were to work together in this spirit, the 
antagonism on college campuses between academic departments 
and the education departments would be reduced and the morale 
of teaching staffs in schools on all levels would be improved. 

Use of these principles does not discourage the vigorous presen- 
tation of new ideas; their use simply calls upon an advocate to 
Welcome challenge and show that his proposals can stand close 
Scrutiny. Progress will not be made if encouragement is not given 
to those who experiment to find better ways of doing things. How- 
ever, experimentation and the presentation of the results of re- 
oe and experimentation, with a democratic and scientific at- 
mee ei ery f - a would-be leader dogmatically p md 

: problems and denouncing all w ho do not ag 
Who must have something to be intolerant about should concentrate 
9n being intolerant of intolerance. 


TAKE YOUR TIME 


AA attempt to maintain the status quo can never lead to progress. 
am en SD result only when promising educational innovations 
inventions are made. However, change alone does not mean 
cien The hurried introduction of ill-conceived innovations, 
€h soon disappear from the scene, do more to retard progress 
an promote it. 
e m need to take time enough to get evidence e a 
Shere will not create as many problems as they solve. Ya 
ganida against a proposed change should be given as muth 
ration as valid supporting arguments. We have time for this. 


> 


*° Shirk 


Provi: 
ou 


ey Engel. “Controversial issues in world history classes." Im- 
a me Teaching of World History. Twentieth Yearbook, The National 
for the Social Studies, 1949, p. 152. 
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There is no point in acting as if an educational innovation intro- 
duced in 1955 will be completely accepted in 1956, and as if those 
who take the time to distinguish between facts and fancy are 
persons blocking progress. Real progress is made slowly. “How 
startling it is to discover just how slowly new practices diffuse! 
How difficult it is to accept the fact that practices introduced 
twenty-five years ago are now found in less than fifty per cent of 
the schools! 

“Studies by Mort and Cornell, Bigelow, Corking, Farnsworth, 
and Bateman have contributed the following information concern- 
ing the rate of diffusion of education adaptations: (1) A long period 
of time exists between the recognition of a need and the first intro 
duction of a practice destined to be accepted by any large number 
of school systems. During this pre-introductory phase of develop- 
ment, many inventions and trial solutions are apparently successu 
for a few years, but they soon disappear from the scene— conse 
quently, this period is oftentimes considered one of ‘fits and starts - 
(2) The pre-introductory period is usually much longer than i E 
period of diffusion. (3) On the average, it takes approximately fifty 
years for an eventually successful educational practice, once nina 
duced, to be accepted by all of the public school systems." 

The facts on which these conclusions are based may be hard i 
accept by those who get impatient over the slow pace of education 
progress in secondary schools. However, the rate of reform is prow” 
ably just as slow in other public institutions. Take for example 
public-supported teachers’ colleges. Barrington presents eviden? 
that leads to the conclusion: “Teachers’ colleges require, 0? 18 
average, seven to twelve years longer than their laboratory est 
for universal adoption of an educational innovation, the respect! b 
time periods being fifty-five to sixty years and forty ps 
years . . . Teachers’ colleges require on the average the same CO 
plete diffusion period (fifty-five to sixty years) as the urban di 
systems of the United States.” sed 

Certainly we have time to study, analyze, and debate pron i 
changes without having the feeling of one on whom a flood is ? jon? 
to descend. We do have time to identify and ask the right quest 
Cic Med 


EU 
T ^. Thomas M. Barrington. The Introduction of Selected Practice" ubli- 
d ae Colleges and Their Laboratory Schools. New York: Bureau 9 
ations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, p. 17- 
12 Ibid. p. 85 
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and time to choose the methods that give most promise of accom- 
plishing our aims. We have the time to evaluate teaching results to 
determine whether or not a few aims have been served at the ex- 
pense of the others. We have time to consult with students, teachers 
on the firing-line, and parents; for procedures that do not meet with 
their approval are doomed to failure. We need not be in the kind of 
rush that requires dogmatic and dictatorial practices. Let’s end the 
name-calling. 


A SUMMER EXPERIMENT IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


MORTON ALPREN 


Teachers College, Temple University 


A five-year study that is concerned with a method for teacher 
preparation is currently in progress at Temple University. It has 
been forwarded as a result of a grant from the Ford Foundation an 
involves graduates from liberal arts colleges who, after a six-week 
summer orientation program, are placed in full-time teaching POS!” | 
tions in secondary schools. In the experiment stress is placed 0n 
their in-service training through intensive supervision and student- 
centered graduate courses. 

The initial group of twenty students (one hundred are t 
in each of the next two years) had been college residents in Pennsy 
vania, Maine, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. None had exper 
enced any professional training for teaching but expressed & desire 


to enter the field and were expected to take part in the experimen 
rape 


o follow 


into two periods: one for the psychology of childhood 2 
cence, the other for aims of education, the learning process, me 
of teaching, etc. It is with this latter one and one-half hour eX 
ence for six weeks that this writing is primarily concerned. pe 

At the outset, the instructor was uncertain as to how it eerie 
most feasible to help the students compensate for the lack dien a 
graduate courses they would have participated in during 2 cu 
undergraduate teacher training program. There seemed to be in 
means to insure that, in the limited time available, they could s $, 
a sufficient background in philosophy, tests and measurem? y 
general methods, special subject matter methods, principles 9 be 
ondary education, and other areas of study that are included 1? " 
usual undergraduate professional programs. 


peri- 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 


The approach used was based upon certain assumptions: 

1) A major problem of new teachers in the field is one of learning 
to recognize their own problems and, having recognized them, ex- 
hibit a willingness to express them to others in seeking solutions to 
these problems. 

_ 2) The most meaningful approach to helping students learn sub- 
ject matter that they can use is to help them perceive of a need for 
their learning activities. 

3) If teachers are to suceced on the job, it is as important that 
they learn to understand their behavior as perceived by others as 
ise is to know the written material they deal with in their teaching. 

4) A class of students about to depart from a pattern of instruc- 
tion they are familiar with require some early structure for personal 
Security in the learning situation. 

In order to realize on the aims and activities implied in the as- 
Stmptions, the following provisions were made in the instructor’s 
Planning: 

1) Requirements for the course were specified. A similar textbook 
On teaching was provided for each student. A library was provided 
that contained representative readings from standard undergradu- 
ate and graduate professional courses in teacher preparation. Each 
Student, was instructed to keep a daily log of his impressions of the 
Class activities of the day and attempt to relate his thinking to his 
experiences and readings. i 

2) In order to respect their thinking and to encourage their 
participation, an accepting atmosphere was provided for all stated 
Opinions by students so as to remove an onus of ‘correct’ answers. 
o 3) As questions arose concerning class procedures (“What b. 

"r future agenda?" “How will we be graded?"), they were re- 


ected back to the class for small-group discussion and decision- 
making. 


EXECUTION OF THE COURSE 


" lhe six-week session was a developmental one. The first third 
tion devoted, primarily, to exploring the basic text through ques- 
7008 raised by students and was followed by class discussions. Such 


subj a a 
jects as evaluation, purposes of secondary ecucation, learning 
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theories, class leadership, aims of education, guidance, and meeting 
individual differences were explored. Readiness for a class-devised 
agenda occurred at the start of the third week and consensus was 
reached to explore, systematically, such areas as testing and grad- 
ing, learning theories, pupil behavior, methods of teaching, lesson 
planning, and teacher human relations. These composed the major 
activities of the latter two-thirds of the course. 

As many activities emanated from student initiative as from the 
instructors. For example, personal conferences revealed that two 
or three cliques were established early in the summer, When this 
was posed to the class as a problem with which they might wish to 
wrestle, they readily agreed. A brief discussion revealed a desire to 
plan social activities. This was immediately accomplished by a 
luncheon get-together that all wished to attend. It resulted in 
student planned socials that helped to solidify the group. 

Réle-plays were introduced when controversial behavioral prob- 
lems arose that involved pupil-teacher and parent-teacher relation- 
ships. Near the conclusion of the course, students initiated a réle- 
play of their own when they became bogged down in discussing 
how to deal with a pupil behavior problem. 

The orientation program included the use of films, panels of 
teachers and administrators, and summer school visitations tO 
public schools in the Philadelphia area. These aids were not the 
direct result of planning within the class situation. Meetings of the 
instructional staff served to coórdinate all activities and resulted 
in a team effort to help provide an integrated learning experience- 

The class was made aware of the fact that, within the limitations 
of staff decisions, all other decisions involving them could be ar- 
rived at as a part of class discussions. (The decision to grade on 2 
basis of ‘satisfactory’ or ‘unsatisfactory’ was an example. The 
students believed that this would serve the purpose of attaining 
coóperative efforts and would minimize individual competition for 
the usual type of lettered ratings.) 


TENTATIVE EVALUATIONS AND CARRY-OVER OF TRAINING 


The students were tested by the National Teachers Examination 
upon concluding the summer program. Their mean average on the 
Common Examination (Professional) was 076. (Six hundred is ? 


Passing score in the Philadelphia City Schools and 675-750 1$ 
rated ‘superior’.) 
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We cannot consider the results significant due to the fact that, 
through selection, the group was above average in intelligence. 
However, on the basis of the scores obtained, it would seem safe to 
conclude that the procedures used did not serve to lessen the knowl- 
edges that would have been normally acquired. 

At the time of this writing, the students have completed a se- 
mester’s teaching in public schools within a fifty-mile radius of the 
Philadelphia area. As a part of their master’s program, seminars are 
held in centrally located regions for small groups of the twenty new 
teachers. There is much evidence to indicate that the assumptions 
are being upheld. Almost all verbalize the problems they encounter 
on the job and share leadership for the meetings as well as for 
exchanging problem solutions. 

The local seminars are led by an instructor who also supervises 
each of the teachers who make up the group. Most of the structure 
for the meetings stems from ideas emanating from the teachers. A 
typical agenda is arrived at by having each teacher submit his most 
pressing, recent problem. The problems are then organized and 
each teacher discusses how he has solved it or would approach it. 
When a large area of concern (i.e., meeting the needs of high ability 
Students) is revealed, all submit problems on the topic. 

A recent example may help reveal the process: ; 

Teacher A: «I've had difficulty with a class that doesn't like 
me. Today, a boy, who is a leader, passed a note about the room. 
He knew I'd eventually see it. It was addressed to me and insulted 
me in every line. His signature was affixed to it. What should I do, 
if anything?” 

A few teachers ask background questions. 

Teacher B: “You have to do something.” 

Teacher C: “Why not pretend you didn't receive it 
Tor attention." 

Teacher D: “I’d talk with the boy." 

Teachers E and F: "I've had problems like this one." 

Teacher A: “Should I do something?" 

Supervisor: “Your leadership in the class may 
may have to take some action even though you m 
boy seeks attention." 

Teacher B: “That’s what I was trying to say.” 


All the teachers agree on the need for action. Suggestions that 


? He’s looking 


be at stake. You 
ay know that the 
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follow include showing the note to the principal, seeing the boy after 
school, and arranging a conference with his parents. 

Teacher A: “TIl decide what to do on the way home. I guess I 
I must take some action." 

At the time of this writing, about half of the group have exhibited 
an ability to help their own students participate in planning class 
activities. All should be aided by other courses they will be taking 
towards attaining their Master’s degree. 

The approach to be used for the hundred students to follow will 
be altered somewhat in the summer of 1955. The staff has agreed 
to expand the notion of integration by blocking the time of the 
psychology of childhood and adolescence with the areas of learning 
methods, etc., under a single instructor. It is believed that the re- 
sults will prove beneficial. 


" i. do. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
WALTER B. BARBE 


University of Chattanooga 


It has long been known that certain individuals are intellectually 
superior, but only since about 1920 has there been an attempt to 
study the gifted child scientifically. In a report to the American 
Psychological Association, Lewis Terman! describes three stages 
in the study of what he unfortunately chose to call genius instead 
E giftedness. The report, “A New Approach to the Study of 
Genius,” is more valid if the term ‘gifted’ is used in place of 
genius’. 

The first stage which Terman describes is exemplified by the 
work of Nordeau and Lombroso. The methods used in this stage 
Were, according to Terman, ‘impressionalistic and anecdotal’. The 
objection which Terman makes to this type of research is that it 
Was based upon proving a preconceived theory by locating cases 
Which would support it. 

The second stage is represented by such inv 
UN "This was, according to Terman, a mu jenti 
orite od for the selection of cases and was based upon objective 
Beed & The method used was called inductive and the data col- 
i were treated statistieally. The major disadvantage of this 

ethod was the limitation of biographical data about the subjects. 
"nos third stage is represented by Cattell's study of living Ameri- 
ad men of science. Terman said that this was a “very significant 

vance” in the study of giftedness. 

LE ollowing these three steps, Terman says that the logical next 

Pon 18 the study of gifted children. The development of intelligence 

ite early in the Twentieth Century made possible the early iden- 

t “ibis of intellectually superior children and this new approach 
e study of the gifted. 


estigators as Galton 
ch more scientific 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
at the gifted child was physi- 


Tt was believed for many years th 
than the average child. 


call: | u$ " 
c. Wen, immature and less attractive 
1 " 
TN aoc Terman,,‘‘A new approach to the study of genius," Psychological 
» Vol. 29, No. 4, July, 1922, pp- 320-318. 
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Evidence has been collected since that time, however, which indi- 
cates that not only was this belief incorrect, but that exactly the 
opposite is true. Elise Martens in answering the question, “Gifted 
Children: What Do We Know about Them?” summarizes research 
findings on the physical status of intellectually gifted children by 
saying that they “show on the average high level of physical 
development, health and mental and social adjustment . . .’”? 

Hollingworth, in a study of children with IQ's above 180, found 
that general health was always considered good and that the 
development of these children was ahead of schedule in all re- 
spects.? Thom and Newell report that a child with a high IQ is 
at his own age level in physical skills and not above it.’ While 
there is some controversy about whether the child is at, or above, 
his age level in physical development, writers in the field are defi- 
nite in stating that he is not below his age level. In a report by 
Olson on the growth patterns of exceptional children, it is stated 
that the gifted child is not only superior in intellectual ability but 
that his entire growth pattern is accelerated.’ He is taller, weighs 
more and is stronger than the average child. 

In a study of gifted children whose IQ's were above 130, Holling- 
worth found that the gifted exceed those of lesser mental ability 
in height, weight and other physical traits, but that the range 
within each group overlaps.* Supporting this, Bentley states that 
the gifted child is usually large and strong for his age and healthier 
than the average child. He states that: “There is a positive correla- 
tion between size and health of body and intellect, in the majority 
of cases.... This correlation is not so close, however, that one 
factor can be inferred from the other in individual cases chose? 
at random." 


* Elise H. Martens, “Gifted children: What do we know about them? 
What shall we do about them?", The Nations Schools, June, 1951, p. 33- 

* Leta S. Hollingworth, Children Above 180 IQ. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1942, pp. 61-62. 

* D. A. Thom and N. Newell, “Hazards of the high IQ," Mental Hygten 
January, 1945, pp. 61-77. 

5 Willard C. Olson and B. W. Hughes, “Growth patterns of exceptional 
children,” Forty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educ?" 
tion, Part II, p. 63. 

1994 Hollingworth, Gifted Children. New York: The Macmillan CO 
: p. Sr. 

“John Bentley, Superior Children. New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1937 

pp. 15-16. 
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In a study by Witty, similar findings are reported: “The physical 
status and general growth of the group are undoubtedly above 
average. Typically the gifted child is not a physical weakling. He is 
somewhat above normal in his physical development when com- 
pared with unselected children of the same chronological age. . . . 
He approaches the normal for the average child more closely in 
physical traits and motor ability than in mental ability.” 

It is important to realize, as Witty states, that even though the 
gifted child is superior in physical development, this superiority 
is not as great as is his mental superiority. 

In the study by Terman and Oden, it was concluded that: “The 
gifted children as a group were above the best standards for Ameri- 
can-born children in growth status as indicated by both height and 
weight... . In all respects the results of the measurements showed 
that the gifted group was slightly superior physically to the various 
sroups used for comparison.’ 

These conclusions, based on the study of one thousand five hun- 
dred gifted children, certainly do not picture the gifted child as a 
physical weakling, unable to compete with his classmates in any 
area other than intelligence. , 

The relative superiority in physical health of gifted children has 
been determined by numerous studies, but little attention has been 
given to the influence of the superior home environment of gifted 
children. In every study of unselected gifted children the home 
environment has been found to be above average, but the effect 
of the superior environment on the physical health of gifted children 
has not been investigated. Both Terman and Theman state the 
portance of the environment on physical health. Theman states 
that the health data which she presents reveal the superior socio- 
Sconomic status of the families of gifted Negro children.'? Terman 
"nd Oden state: “We now know that in physique and general 
health, children of high IQ are on the average superior to the 


° Paul A. Witty, “A study of one hundred gifted children,” Bulletin of 
Education, University of ‘Kansas, Vol. 2, No. 7. Lawrence, Kansas: Univer- 
Sity of Kansas, February . 38. : 

? Lewis M. ‘Terman and Melita EL Oden, The Gifted Child Grows Up. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1947. --- : 

^^ Viola Theman, “A follow-up study of negro youth of BUUEHIOE intelli- 
fence.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Northwestern University, 
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general child population . . . but we do not yet know how much of 
this is to be credited to superiority of home environment." 

The gifted child is superior not only in physical characteristics, 
but also, by definition, is superior in mental ability. The specific 
mental characteristics in which gifted children differ are not as 
easily measured as the differences in physical characteristics. 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Since the gifted children being studied are those who are intel- 
lectually superior, it is obvious that they would possess superior 
mental abilities. The question can well be asked as to how these 
gifted children differ from average children in their everyday 
performance. 

Baker emphasizes that two important areas need to be consid- 
ered, the quantitative and qualitative characteristics of mental 
superiority. 

“Quantitative differences in intelligence:—The superior learner has 
a surplus of mental age beyond his chronological life age- This 
surplus begins as soon as he is born, and, by the time he reaches 
six years of age, his increased ratio of mental growth has produce 
at least one year of mental maturity above his age . . . 

“Qualitative differences in intelligence:— (2) Superior learners tend 
to learn by complex associative methods rather than by simple; 
direct rote drill. By such associative processes, they are able to 
make many connections or to use many mental facets upon which 
they may draw when putting meaning into learning. . - (b) A 
second qualitative characteristic is that superior children look for 
the abstract or generalized rules underlying all school sub- 
jects 72 
_ Recognition of these two distinct areas in intellectual ability i$ 
important when studying the education of the gifted child. How” 
ever, data reveal that the gifted child is superior in both quanti" 
tative and qualitative intelligence. 

The gifted child has certain mental characteristics which may 
be observed without the use of an intelligence test. Terman ane 


3 Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 377. r 
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Oden, Witty, Hollingworth and Carroll state some of the charac- 
teristics which may be observed very early in the life of the child. 
Terman and Oden report that early indications of superior intelli- 
gence noted by parents include quick understanding, curiosity, 
extensive information, retentive memory, large vocabulary and 
unusual interest in such things as number relations, atlases and 
encyclopedias." Hollingworth states that very early interest and 
ability in reading are signs of superior intelligence. She reports 
that, in the opinion of their teachers, pupils selected as bright are 
More inquisitive, more imaginative, more courteous and have a 
keener sense of humor than the average child.'^ 

Carroll says that gifted children are characterized by early de- 
velopment of self-criticism, initiative and independence in think- 
ing, ability to see relationships, make associations, adapt abstract 
principles to concrete situations, and observe and remember de- 
tails.!* He also says that the gifted child is superior in such traits 
as desire to know, desire to excel, originality, and power to learn.” 

A similar list of intellectual abilities of the gifted is given by 
Goodhart and Schmidt. They state that the gifted have great 
curiosity, wide range of divergent interests, a large, fluid vocabu- 
lary, good memory, the ability to generalize, interpret and recog- 
nize relationships, the ability to use economy in work methods, and 
a strong sense of responsibility. 

The abilities possessed by mentally super 
Measured by intelligence tests are summarize 
et al., as follows: : 

. "Mentally gifted children have a high degree of general intel- 
ligence in the sense of the ability to do abstract thinking and other 
types of relational thinking. These children rate high in respect to 
the general intelligence factor which Spearman designated by the 
his ‘Œ’, In terms of Thurstone’s theory they possess to a high 
“cetee most, if not all, of the eight primary mental abilities. 
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According to Thorndike, they excel in the abilities involved in 
‘abstract’ intelligence. 

“The mentally gifted are characterized by ‘power’—that is, they 
are able to do mental tasks of a high degree of difficulty . . . The 
mentally gifted are alert and quick. ... The mentally gifted are 
also characterized by broad attention-span, by a high degree of 
insight into problems, and by the ability to generalize.””” 

Correlations between achievement test scores and scores on IQ 
tests have been found to be very high. It would therefore be ex- 
pected that intellectually superior children would also be superior 
in achievement. The achievement quotients of the gifted subjects 
in Terman and Oden’s study were not equally high in all subjects. 
They found that the superiority of gifted over unselected children 
was greatest in reading, language usage, arithmetical reasoning, 
and information in science, literature and the arts. Their superi- 
ority was less marked in arithmetical computation, spelling, and 
factual information about history and civics. In such subjects 29 
penmanship, manual training, sewing and cooking, gifted subjects 
did not perform much better than did unselected children.” 

Goodhart and Schmidt also point out the areas in which the 
gifted child is not superior. These include carelessness in the 
mechanics of spelling, punctuation and computation.” 

There were minor achievement differences between gifted boys 
and girls in the various subjects, but these sex differences were 
trifling when compared with the great superiority of gifted over 
unselected children2? Terman and Oden conclude that: “The 
amount of unevenness in the subject-matter profiles of gifted chil- 
dren does not differ significantly from that shown in the profiles 
of unselected children....The unevenness of the gifted chil 
occurred on a high level of achievement, that of the normal chile 
on a much lower level.’’? 

The belief that the superior mental ability of gifted children is 
not maintained throughout life has been proved to be false- 
Follow-up studies in which children were retested later in life have 


19 William H. Bristow, et al. “Identifying gifted children." The gifted 
Child. Edited by Paul A. Witty. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. P- M» 

*° Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 28. í 

* Goodhart and Schmidt, op. cit. 

?* Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 28. 

33 Ibid., p. 29. : 
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been made by several educators. Terman and Oden found that: 
“The intellectual status of the average member of the group at the 
mean age of thirty years was close to the 98th or 99th percentile 
of the general adult population, and was far above the average 
level of ability of graduates from superior colleges and universi- 
ties."^ Similar results were obtained by Witty and Lorge and 
Hollingworth. 

In summarizing the literature on the mental characteristics of 
gifted children, it is evident that they are superior in both the 
quantitative and qualitative characteristics of mental ability. 
Many of the mental characteristics of gifted children, such as 
curiosity, interest and ability to generalize, may be observed in 
the child’s everyday behavior. Other characteristics, such as the 
extent of mental capacity, may be determined by intelligence and 
achievement tests. While gifted children are characterized by 
Superior over-all mental ability, there is, nevertheless, à variation 
in their abilities. Follow-up studies have shown that they maintain 
their superiority throughout life. 


EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


In an article entitled “The Gifted Child—Faets and Fallacies,” 
Witty states that "the idea that bright and gifted children are 
eccentric, queer, or emotionally unstable has been expressed again 
and again,"?5 The basis for this belief can be found in reports by 
Writers of the late Nineteenth Century who believed that great 
Over-development of certain traits was always accompanied by 
other defects. This belief was even carried to the point where it 
Was stated that the amount of instability was in direct proportion 


9 the amount of genius. 
In the early stages of Terman's researc ; 
© concluded that the “eccentricity of genius isa myth.” Protesting 
18 conclusion, Witty and Lehman said that they were “reluctant 
«^ accept these hasty conclusions.’ Witty and Lehman explain 
eir objection to Terman’s statement: “It may be that the as- 
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was a manifestation of instability was a hasty generalization and 
one that was not founded on fact. However, the recent assumption 
that the eccentricity of genius is largely a myth is probably also 
an example of hasty generalization. Certainly, this more recent 
assumption is not proved by the test results obtained by examining 
gifted children, since it has not been proved that every gifted child 
is necessarily a genius. Neither has it been proved that every 
recognized genius was a gifted child.'? 

It was perhaps unfortunate that Terman chose to call his re- 
search Genetic Study of Genius, for his study was of children found 
to be intellectually superior. There was no justification in assuming 
that merely because his subjects were intellectually superior, they 
would become geniuses. In another article, Witty and Lehman 
indicate that this is the crux of the problem. “The term nervous 
instability, like the term genius, is difficult to describe and de- 
limit.” Hollingworth believed that “the term genius was a definite 
misnomer for. a child or youth." She believed that the term genius 
"should be reserved to describe individuals who have already made 
original contributions of outstanding and lasting worth.'?? 

"There is general agreement among authorities that gifted chil- 
dren show superior personality and character traits. Terman gave 
his subjects a battery of seven character tests. Terman found that 
gifted children show superior personality and character traits. They 
are less inclined than average children to boast or to overstate their 
knowledge, are more trustworthy when under temptation to cheat, 
have more wholesome reading preferences, character preferences 
and social attitudes and score higher in emotional stability. The 
typical gifted child of nine years tested as high as the average 
child of twelve. 

Hollingworth says that "children selected wholly by intelligence 
tests, without consideration of other factors, show desirable traits 
of character and temperament, in superior degree," and that they 
are more codperative.* She also says that the gifted may be disci- 
plined more readily than ordinary children by appeals to reason; 


2 Ibid., p. 82. 

E Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, ‘Nervous instability and 
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hero-worship, presenting another point of view, and consistently 
rewarding merit. 

According to Hollingworth, gifted children are rated above av- 
erage in nervous stability and neuroties are few among them." 
Terman and Oden conclude their composite portrait of the gifted 
child as follows: “One can find within the group individual exam- 
ples of almost every type of personality defect, social maladjust- 
ment, behavior problems, and physical frailty; the only difference 
is that among gifted children the incidence of these deviations is, 
in varying degrees, lower than in the general population.’ 

Terman also points out that there is no certainty that the re- 
lationship between intelligence and character present during child- 
hood persists throughout life, although a majority of psychologists 
believe that it does. 

Unfortunately, even among gifted groups there is not complete 
absence of emotional maladjustment. Elise Martens recognized this 
fact and reports that: “Research also shows the danger of emotional 
maladjustment in individual cases within an unfavorable environ- 
Ment. Prison records tragically reveal those whose giftedness 18 
turned into paths of crime because some one... failed in guid- 
ance,??36 

According to the data from the Wyman Interest Test given by 

erman to his subjects, ninety per cent of the gifted scored above 
the average of unselected children in intellectual interests and 
eighty-four per cent scored above the average in social inerente. 

n activity interests, the gifted differed little from the average. 


The gifted are greatly interested in play and tend strongly to 


choose pla; i ental age. This often results in so- 
` ymates of their own m g d Oden found that 


zu grouping with older children. Terman an a 
€ gifted acquire far more knowledge of plays and games than the 
Average child of their age. Their preferences among plays, dw 
a amusements follows the normal sex trends fairly ies lai 
Sifted girls tend to be more masculine in play interest than averag 
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girls. The play preferences of the gifted are two or three years he- 
yond their age norm in interest maturity.*? 

Nearly half of the children in Terman and Oden's study learned 
to read before starting to school. They learned to read easily, read 
more and better books than the average child, and largely educated 
themselves. They read over a considerably wider range than av- 
erage children. They particularly read more science, history, biog- 
raphy, travel books, folk tales, informational fiction, poetry, and 
drama, and proportionately fewer books of adventure or mystery 
and far less emotional fiction." Hollingworth states that the gifted 
have characteristic reading preferences. They are more interested 
in dictionaries, encyclopedias and atlases before they are ten years 
old than most people ever are.’ 

Terman and Oden report that the vast majority of gifted children 
like school.“ They are more interested than unselected children in 
the more abstract subjects and somewhat less interested in the more 
practical subjects. The scholastic interests of gifted girls resemble 
those of gifted boys much more than they resemble those of aver- 
age girls. 

Even though gifted children do make high scores on tests of per- 
sonal adjustment and appear to be better adjusted than the aver- 
age, there is still a definite need for guidance. Ruth Strang, in The 
Gifted Child, in a section on the Mental Hygiene of Gifted Children, 
emphasizes this need.‘® 

The reasons for maintaining good mental health among gifted 
groups differ only in degree from the reasons for maintaining men- 
tal health in the average population. In a democratic society which 
depends upon the continued development of intelligent leaders, the 
mental health of future leaders is most important. Failure to de- 
velop talent represents a loss of potential wealth which society ca? 
not afford. 


Another important reason for the maintenance of good mental 
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health among gifted children is the potential threat they offer to 
society if their ability is misdirected. 

Strang states the following reasons for the maintenance of men- 
tal health among the gifted: “First, undeveloped talent is expen- 
sive to society: it represents a lost contribution. Second, misdi- 
rected ability or talent, as in the case of the criminal or mentally 
disturbed leader, constitutes a social menace: intelligence and tal- 
ent can be misused for aggressive, destructive purposes. Third, the 
maladjusted individual himself fails to attain the deep satisfaction 
that accompanies self-fulfillment and service." 9 

Perhaps the most important reason for early recognition and 
guidance of the gifted child is to aid him in attaining "the deep 
satisfaction that accompanies self-fulfillment and service"" of 
Which Strang writes. 

Research has clearly indicated that the gifted child, instead of 
being the social and emotional misfit that he was once thought to 
be, is superior in personal adjustment. The incidence of nervous 
instability and maladjustment is slight, although there is not com- 
plete absence of emotional maladjustment in the gifted group. The 
Interests of gifted children are normal, but the extent to which they 
pursue these interests is much greater. In spite of better emotional 


and social adjustment, however, there is & need for guidance and 


Fe tending of this child if he is to fulfill his potentialities in later 
Me, 
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THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT— 
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The juvenile delinquent is a minor who has committed an un- 
lawful act for which he would be sent to prison if he were an adult. 
Investigations indicate that the juvenile delinquent is usually an 
emotional cripple. Some of the words which more nearly describe 
the juvenile delinquent are: self-centered, feels insecure, overly 
aggressive, comes from a broken home, feels rejected, has feelings 
of inferiority, shows indications of inadequate attention, recogni- 
tion, achievement, and love and affection. Prevention of delin- 
quency is most important and for best results should be initiat ed 
during the beginning years of the child's life. The direction of an 
individual's behavior is influenced by satisfactions obtained from 
conduct in social situations. Should nonconforming behavior bring 
pleasure in a particular area by being approved, while the usual 
group conforming conduct become distasteful due to adverse criti- 
cism and feelings of rejection, the child will continue his delinquent 
behavior. In the company of others like himself, the child obtains 


the feeling of importance and acceptance although his behavior: 


may be antisocial in nature. 

Low ability has been regarded as a cause of juvenile delinquency 
but investigations show that while the average IQ of the juvenile 
delinquent group is below that of the normal population, being 
approximately 85, there are delinquents whose IQ’s indicate su- 
perior intelligence. The heredity of the child has been used to ex- 
plain his conduct. This theory, too, which may have some basi¢ 
arguments, has not been adequate alone to explain antisocial be- 
havior. It must be granted that the mentally-retarded delinquent is 
less likely to profit from a corrective program. He is frequently ® 
follower and is easily led into antisocial activities. Close supervision 
must be provided in order to obtain beneficial results. The psych 
pathic delinquent presents a problem due to his apparent inability 
to conform to the accepted conduct of our society. While his intel- 
ligence may not. be below average, adjustment is difficult and is 
expressed by his antisocial behavior. Various case studies indicate 
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that while on the surface the psychopathic delinquent may appear 
quite calm, actually he has quite strong feelings of anxiety, the 
cause of which may lie in feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. 
Causes need to be determined and goals set to decrease these fears 
or, if possible, eliminate them before damage can be done. The roots 
of such fears frequently lie in deeply seated feelings of emotional 
insecurity which originate in the home setting. 

Many causes function to produce delinquent behavior; however, 
à common element appears to present itself. The delinquent has 
many unsatisfied personality needs. Academic achievement which 
is necessary to stimulate further interest and effort is below aver- 
age. Lack of achievement may create frustration and inner tensions 
which manifests itself in unacceptable behavior. Tt should be recog- 
nized that a symptom of maladjustment is a tension reducing form 
of behavior. If the symptom cannot display itself in one form, it 
generally appears in another. For example, if tearing books or carv- 
ing a desk is not possible to relieve inner tension caused by frus- 
tration, then striking smaller children or stealing may manifest 
itself. 

It should be recognized that basic underlying causes should be 
treated, not symptoms. Juvenile delinquency does not generally - 
make a sudden appearance without previous warnings. Such mal- 
Adjustment is usually years in the making and can frequently be 
detected by the trained observer by such manifestations as poor 
attendance, lack of interest in school work, academic retardation, 
dislike for book learning, and antisocial behavior in the school, 
coupled often with a strong interest in social activities. The indi- 
vidual’s adjustment should be regarded as specific rather than 
general. In other words, a child may be well adjusted toward one 
teacher and not another. He may be poorly adjusted toward his 
father but love his mother. This approach suggests that specific 
remedial measures based on the individual's problems of adjust- 
Ment must be applied. Related emotional attachments are also 
frequently indicated. A child who fears his father may resent the 
teacher's authority since he serves as à parental substitute. Such à 
feeling of fear can be transferred to the testing situation in the class- 
room and create a disturbed condition within the child. 
: The juvenile delinquent’s difficulty appears to be largely emo- 
tional in nature. He usually finds the school not satisfying and is 
Poorly adjusted in his home life. Emotional insecurity with feelings 
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of inferiority and frustration are common. The absence of love and 
affection with the presence of rejection is indicated. The delinquent 
frequently creates problems for himself by not conforming to the 
conduct accepted by others in the home. The love and affection 
normally obtained in the home may be withheld due to some irrit a- 
tion aroused by the delinquent’s behavior that. gives the impression 
that he is a privileged character. He resents controls and is self- 
centered in his actions. . 

Leonard X, a fourteen year old child, first came to the attention 
of the writer because of his nonconforming behavior. He would cut 
classes, talk back to teachers, repeat swear words, and push and hit 
children in the school. He stole an automobile, took a ride, then 
abandoned the vehicle on a side street. Stealing gave him a tem- 
porary feeling of importance and a sense of power. Socially he was 
well accepted by a particular group of boys. Leonard prided him- 
self on having a girl whom he visited three or four evenings a 
week. Intelligence test results showed that Leonard had average 
ability. In a conference, he gave indications of feelings of inferiority 
and a desire for acceptance by both children and adults. He felt 
that some of the children did not like him and the teachers ‘pick 
on me’. 

A conference with the mother revealed a broken home, the father 
having deserted when Leonard was ten years old. The mother had 
tried to rear Leonard with the best of intentions but due to the 
presence of three younger children was unable to devote much time 
to the boy. Leonard found school uninteresting. The child showed a 
worldly wisdom of the strect ; and yet, there were signs of emotional 
insecurity. His loud bragging indicated an effort to hide a fecling 
of inadequacy. Although his reading was in accordance with his 
mental ability to perform, the child felt f rustrated since he was far 
behind in his classwork. Tt was obvious that close supervision was 
needed to help guide the child. The remedial program included 
having him make a list of his difficulties. The list proved rather 
Interesting and showed insight. Among the items mentioned were, 
‘leaving alone someone else’s property’, ‘needing more sleep’, ‘not 
doing assignments’, and ‘not coming to school regularly’. 

His teachers were informed of this child’s need for attention, 
praise, practical work, and social activities. His interest in auto- 
mobile repairing was utilized to stimulate further reading by con- 
taining subject, matter on this topic. Books of interest to more ma- 
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ture boys were made available. Practical applications of school 
subjects to daily life situations were shown. He was assigned the 
position of traffic boy on one of the street corners. Increased success 
in classwork began to bring recognition badly needed to offset 
feelings of inferiorit y. Group projects were stimulated in which this 
child participated. In this way, the social nature of the child was 
given an opportunity to develop in the classroom. The gymnasium 
and playground served further to provide a chance for social par- 
ticipation and acceptance by the other children. 

Leonard has shown gradual improvement as indicated by no 
additional thefts, more respectful attitude toward his teachers, im- 
proved attendance, and an increased friendly feeling toward other 
children. The prognosis for Leonard's future appears considerably 
better than before the remedial program was established. Con- 
tinued effort will be necessary for long-time results. 

Gradual improvement in behavior is the immediate goal to be 
Sought in working with delinquents. Antisocial behavior which is 
years in the making usually requires several years to correct. A 
remedial program must involve a recognition of the practical na- 
ture of the child’s interests, redirection of his social desires into 
Acceptable activities, sympathetic understanding, and frequently 
firmness in supervision. Coóperation from the home and community 
in providing recreational devices and satisfactory home facilities 
18 necessary, 

A few general suggestions to be included in a remedial program 
are given below: 

!) Since juvenile delinquents are usually retarded in grade place- 
ment and frequently show little interest in academic work, the 
educational material should be adapted to the interests and needs 
of the individual. Discouragement from lack of interest and un- 
Successful effort may lead to a poor adjustment and problem con- 
duet, 

. 2) Retardation in reading is quite common among juvenile de- 
‘quents. Since this activity becomes increasingly important as the 
child continues through school, stress should be placed on remedial 
reading and on providing reading materials of-interest to the child 
at his level of reading. For instance, the child may be fourteen years 
old and reading on the fourth-grade level. He needs a reader with 


Words on the fourth-grade level of difficulty but with material of 


Interest to a fourteen year old boy. More efficient reading should 
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create pleasure and a desire to continue this activity. Relate the 
reading to an activity of interest to the child. If he likes to build 
model airplanes, help him to read the instructions so that he under- 
stands the need for knowing how to read. 

3) Since most juvenile delinquents are not regular in attending 
school and indicate a lack of interest in the subjects offered, it can 
be assumed that little if any pleasure is to be found for them in the 
academic setting as we know it now. The key to improving this 
situation lies in early detection of the symptoms to be found in the 
pre-juvenile delinquent and adjusting the curriculum so that à 
more practical program is provided. Usually the juvenile delinquent 
is a sociable individual who forms friendships with little difficulty. 
This social behavior should be given an opportunity to flourish in 
acceptable ways; for instance, on the gymnasium floor playing 
games, on the playground in supervised activity, in the classroom 
presenting hobbies of interest to the child, helping plan a school 
party, doing handicrafts in a group situation, working on a school 
project with other children, and similar activities of a social na- 
ture. These social interests may be used to arouse further interest 
in related work. 

4) An effort should be made to avoid using detrimental methods 
of discipline that involve sarcasm, fear, and belittling. Personality 
maladjustment needs to be regarded in the same light as a physical 
illness and should not elicit ridicule. Methods should be sought to 
help the individual make an adequate adjustment. Praise should 
be given for that part of the work completed or correctly done. This 
has a tendency to stimulate further interest and effort and to supplY 
a necessary element in the continued adequate personality develop- 
ment of the individual. 

5) Arrange daily informal conferences that are friendly and give 
the child an opportunity to talk about the problems that are dis- 
turbing him. This approach develops a feeling in the child that 
Someone is interested in his troubles. It serves as a means for 1€ 
lease of nervous tension. Opportunity is provided to make sugges- 
tions for advancement although emphasis should be placed on the 
child’s improved activities. 

6) Where correction is necessary, it should be followed by praise 
ee the child will know that his behavior at the time WaS 

eptable but that you are still fond of him. Seek an oppo 
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tunity to call the attention of the group to this child’s improved 
performance. 

The problem of the juvenile delinquent is a complex one. Many 
factors operate to produce a particular antisocial individual. For 
most effective results, prevention started during the formative 
years of the child’s life is indicated. Where delinquent behavior 
has occurred, causes must be sought and needs satisfied. The schools 
must offer a program designed to fill the requirements of these 
children. 'The home and community need to recognize the problem 
by working to reduce elements which create emotional insecurity. 


SHOULD THE STATE SUBSIDIZE THE 
STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAM? 


H. V. WILLIAMS 


Baylor University 


During the past few years a great deal of thinking has been di- 
rected toward the problems connected with teacher training. 
Probably one of the most difficult problems is in the area of 
student-teaching, including both observation of good teaching 
practices and actual teaching experiences under the supervision 
of master teachers. The one thousand two hundred and fifty col- 
leges and universities that have teacher training programs work 
at the problem in different ways, all realizing, however, that an 
internship of some type is essential for the preparation of teachers. 

That the state should subsidize (or pay in part) the student- 
teaching program is not a new idea among many legislators, since 
it is assumed that beginning teachers receive their best practical 
internship in actual situations in the public schools, and that 
fundamentally it is the responsibility of the state to provide efficient 
teachers for the public schools. It is well known in both educa- 
tional and legislative circles that publie school systems have 
worked closely with teacher training institutions in providing 
practical experiences for prospective teachers. If this coóperation 
were not in evidence, teacher cadetship would be impossible fO" 
many teachers. Few teacher training institutions can adequately 
provide classrooms with a publie school environment. Happily: 
many public schools, realizing the necessity for practice-teachin£ 
and likewise showing a willingness to aid in the preparation © 
teachers, are themselves leading the movement for a better tYP* 
of ‘practicum’. Instead of mere laboratory courses, student-teach- 
ing in these schools have become teacher internships, with the 
result that no inexperienced teachers are assigned to the direction 
of children’s activities. 

Answers to the problems of the amount and kind of teache" 
training, the maintenance of an adequate supply of teachers, an 
the nature of improvement of the professional status through C0" 
tinuous study are many and varied. People who work with thing? 
and with ideas go along with the thinking that public school teach- 
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ers deal with active children who are physically alert and who live 
in an environment of activities; hence, the job of teaching includes 
tools, materials, methods, and know-how. A teacher, then, learns 
to teach by both intensive study and on-the-job experiences. The 
teacher becomes an organizer and administrator of children’s ac- 
tivities in a prepared environment, and not a dispenser of organized 
facts. On the other hand, there are those who feel strongly that 
the education of youth which results in a proper adjustment to 
societal demands comes more directly from the interplay and 
evaluation of ideas, these ideas being generalizations based upon 
the accumulation of facts and knowledge; therefore the good 
teacher is the person with a great amount of knowledge—organized 
knowledge. Teacher training, thus, would include the materials 
of instruction as usually found in the liberal arts colleges plus a 
few courses in child psychology and general principles of teaching 
a particular subject. The courses in education would usually be 
taken during the fifth year of college. Both these groups—the 
children’s director and/or the dispenser of facts—insist that there 
should be no ‘inexperienced’ teachers over their children. Both 
&roups insist that internship, cadetship, or teaching under a spon- 
Soring master teacher be a part of the preparation for effective 
teaching. 

Many types of laboratory and student-teaching experiences have 
been developed, some intensive and some extensive. In some states 
a student must spend at least one-half day in the classroom for 
SIX months teaching under the watchful eye of a master critic 
teacher; other states have programs requiring three six-weeks 
Periods of full-day teacher activities; and then there are plans that 
require one hour a day for nine months, three months on-the-job 
raining in a community, and on and on. The point is that all 
States recognize the value of on-the-job training, and the trend 
'S toward a more intensive program in a public school situation. 

Oreover, the public school thus becomes & definite part of the 
teacher-training institutions, and the critic teachers become 1n- 
Structorg in the program. : 

Superficial criticism has been leveled at teacher education pro- 
Stams and certification requirements as set UP by state wi oe 
ments of education. The argument is that the demand for teachers 
965 not exceed the supply, rather that many wortay people have 
een excluded from the profession by unnecessary academic re- 
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quirements. They argue that the hurdle of a fifth year of college 
work, or even of a Bachelor of Arts degree, is merely a method of 
freezing out a certain number of prospective teachers. Bricklayers 
and doctors regulate the supply; and now in like manner so do 
the teachers, they say. This discussion is not concerned with an 
answer to this argument, yet the supply and demand question 
must be considered since many beginning teachers must be em- 
ployed and since these beginning teachers should not be ‘inexperi- 
enced? teachers. Statistics show that cach September for the next 
six years will find one million more children crowding into our 
elementary schools than were present in the preceding year. The 
high-school-age group, static for the last decade, showed its first 
modest upturn in 1952. This year the increase will be pronounced; 
by 1960 the total enrollment of the high schools may be expected 
to be fifty per cent greater than in 1950. These increases would be 
of little concern but for the fact that fewer young people are quali- 
fying for teachers’ certificates. Twelve thousand (about seven per 
cent) fewer students completed certificate requirements in 1953 
than in 1952. Replacement needs, nationally, run more than 
50,000 annually. The small birth rate in the 1930’s, the larger pirth 
rate during the war years, and now the military and business € 
upon available manpower have resulted in an unbalanced supP y: 
demand factor. In addition, for the sake of emphasis here, 30,0 E 
fewer college graduates qualified for high school teaching certifi- 
cates in 1953 than in 1950, and not all the qualified graduates wil 
teach. The problem adds up to creating a balance between supp 
and demand, and the demand cannot be reduced. Likewise, tea?” 
ing efficiency should not be endangered. 

There are two ways to meet the demand. One method used b 
some local districts is to raise salaries above competing 5C 5007 
and industries. Another is to lower certification requirements i 
that anyone might be employed. In the latter method emergeny 
and temporary certificates are often granted. The supply will mee 
the demand should the qualifications for teaching be lowe", 
or/and if the salaries be raised high enough. The man power i 
here for ‘keeping school’. 

The one basic requirement for teaching that all groups see 
ee upon is the on-the-job training. Parents, personnel © a 
me and colleagues insist that there be no teachers © " 

ot had experiences with children's activities. In prev? 
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ae ee teachers were sent to the rural schools, 
E pgs mission is made that country children are America's 
ed misi ; NNR, rural children deserve and demand more than 
die meas ce s a journeyman for their teachers. (It takes a 
m. icm E and an engineer to build a skyscraper, and a first- 
ta A tenthir is supposed to build a pretty firm founda- 
sip wol wonderful structure.) Student-teaching, apprentice- 
mis ees res or on-the-job training should be carried on in a 
renis E situation so that the transition from student to 
in Fh ay ps smooth, and efficient. The public schools, 
sibilities. aq : tl 1e teacher-education program, accept extra respon- 
es mcos NUN duties, and a broadened philosophy that in 
Theres, bos a part of the state's program of teacher-education. 
Bi fim sd ire, belief that the state should subsidize this part 
Pak eu training of teachers. 

Nas » (a tenant methods are used by the states and separate 
offen working out a joint on-the-job plan. Private schools 

pay the public schools a flat sum based on the number of 
hool classrooms for both observa- 


Students nee; 
dents assigned to the public se 
ls grant scholarships, 


ti : 
nep e teaching. Other schoo 
leges o pua and such to individual critic teachers. A few col- 
for akteri special courses for the critic teachers, granting credits 
budgets. | ance. Most state schools, as a part of their annual 
individually ve a fund which is used to pay either the critic teachers 
or to pay i since they become members of the college faculties, 
all the ies. E publie school systems on a unit basis, thus bringing 
Schools dd hers into the plan. In several large cities the publie 
Units zs rg certain elementary and high schools as laboratory 
a Bills eir teaching stafis become a part of the faculties of 
a Rocke of education. At least one state sets up à program in 
Work "ini of communities where the student-teachers live and 
raw on n the direction of sponsor teachers, and in some instances 

a Pod half of the regular salaries. . 

Solinus: instances, however, the publie schools work in complete 
Without E and harmony with the teacher-training institutions 
of duke eh since the teachers are devoted to the task 
State von properly the children of America. The Washington 
experience » being studied closely since the one-year's teaching 
egun is a d efore the work on the required Master's degree is 
eparture from the usual practices. One thing is certain, 
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should a cadet teacher work hand-in-hand with an inspired master 
public school teacher for one year his professional status as well 
as his teaching efficiency would be greatly increased. The new plan 
for training school administrators at Harvard Graduate School of 
Education follows similar concepts. The new program consists of 
experiences in educational administration, not merely talking about 
problems of administration, but working with them in actual situa- 
tions. The case study, or problem method, as used in law schools 
and schools of medicine, bring into play the readings in psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, the humanities, and related subjects. 

The student planning to become a public school teacher can 
attain emotional warmth (the ability to sympathize with and be 
understanding of others) only by working in face-to-face school 
situations. These situations can be found in a public school class" 
room only if the master sponsor-teacher is a partner in the teacher- 
education program. The state could well join with the publie 
schools and all teacher-training institutions in making these experi- 
ences possible for all prospective teachers. Should the state suD" 
sidize the student-teaching program, a more uniform method © 
directed teaching would be possible, a closer and more professional 
relationship between the public schools and teacher-training 00 
leges would exist, and, best of all, the beginning teachers wou 
be ‘teachers with experience’. 


SEPTEMBER—A GOLDEN MONTH IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


MAURICE A. McGLASSON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


The month of September possibly offers more opportunities for, 
and suffers greater neglect from, the teacher education program 
than any other month of the year. The opportunities lie, of course, 
In the beginning of the public school year. The neglect occurs be- 
cause of the unfortunate fact that the opening days of the public 
School year and the college year do not coincide. 

Many of the problems encountered by the beginning teacher 
Stem from the lack of experience with techniques used to start the 
year smoothly and efficiently and from situations that develop as a 
Consequence. Many questions are answered—satisfactorily or un- 
dulsfactorily—early in the year. For example, how is rapport 
Srila within a class group? How is planning started? How are 
S Satis of group control established? How is the pupil recording 
nz set up? What are the routine matters of business involved 
or . beginning of a school year? What about supplies? What: 
o Banization of materials and equipment is necessary prior to the 
d ening of school? What contacts with parents may be expected 

tia with the beginning of the school year? 

n E can beginning teachers be expected to know answers to 
5 s Questions and many others if they have had no opportunity 
Li into contact with situations in which these problems are 
tuni ed? And yet, how many of our student-teachers have oppor- 
nity to participate in a program designed to fulfill this need? 

Several institutions are now making use of the early weeks in 


“ptember as a part of the teacher education program. Central 


“shington College of Education is one of these institutions. Since 
lly open until October 


i fall quarter at the college does not usua a 
in € school has the opportunity to use the full month of Septemt . 
oj Pre-autumn professional laboratory experiences. Over a vit 
as uil years there has been developed 2 program ote m y 
not ae is Experiences’. The following description of the plan i 
fa ered as a pattern to be followed, but merely as one example 


September plan, in the hope that it may have suggestive value. 
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The program is included as one phase of both the on-campus and 
off-campus student-teaching opportunities. September Experiences 
is offered as an elective course for five quarter-hours of credit and is 
taken in addition to the quarter of full time student-teaching re- 
quired at Central. The same type of supervision is provided for 
September Experiences as is provided for student-teaching during 
the college quarters. The student may participate in the program in 
September of his senior year, following student-teaching in the 
third quarter of his junior year, or preceding student-teaching in 
the first or second quarter of his senior year. 

Those students who have completed the courses listed as pre- 
requisites to student-teaching and who meet the other require- 
ments for regular student-teaching are eligible for September 
Experiences. The students enrolled in the course report to the Col- 
lege Elementary School or to the coóperating publie schools in the 
fall at the same time as the regular faculty members. They partici- 
pate in any pre-school activities such as workshops, orientation 
programs, and social gatherings. Arrangements have been made in 
the spring prior to the close of the publie schools for the assign- 
ment of September Experience students to coöperating teachers. 
During the opening days of school they learn the procedures that 
accompany the beginning of any school year requisitioning 9 
supplies, orienting new students to the school, various reports 
which are a part of the first week, getting acquainted with students, 
organization of school activities, and many others. , 

During the early days and weeks, much of their time is spent n 
observation of the classroom teacher, but there are also many tasks 
in which they can be of great help to the classroom teacher 
which offer learning opportunities to the student-teacher. Depen“ 
ing upon the individual situation, they are expected to assume more 
and more responsible duties, until in the last week or two of thc? 
experiences they are doing some actual teaching. Duplicated me 
terials are distributed to the student-teachers, the coöperating 
teachers, and the principals of the coöperating schools, suggesting 
types of experiences the student should have and the types o am 
tivities in which it is hoped he will have an opportunity to partic" 
pate. 

In order that supervision, which is an integral part of the ee 
gram, can be provided, September Experiences are available 0” 
in the College Elementary School and in the regular off-cam 


an 


pus 
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locations of Ellensburg, Thorp, Vancouver, and Yakima. In the 
College Elementary School the classroom teachers also perform 
supervisory duties. In the off-campus program each student-teacher 
is visited at least weekly by a member of the college supervisory 
staff. The number of weeks in the program varies from three and a 
half to five, the length of the experience depending upon the open- 
ing date in the codperating school systems. 

The State of Washington has what is known as the General 
Certification Plan, which requires professional laboratory experi- 
ences on more than one level. The September program is one of the 
Several approaches through which Central provides for such ex- 
Periences. Thus it is recommended that those student-teachers 
Whose chief interest is either intermediate or secondary take Sep- 
tember Experiences on a level other than the one in which they 
blan to do their full quarter of student-teaching. In the case of 
those students planning to teach in the primary grades, September 
Experiences and the full quarter of student-teaching may be on the 
Same level, 

The details of organization vary from center to center in the off- 
campus program. The procedure for a typical September Ex- 
Perience student in Ellensburg follows the regular pattern used in 
making student-teaching assignments. The application for Sep- 
te mber Experiences is made by the student and passed upon by the 
Student Teaching Committee early in May (subject to approval 
ater by the Personnel Committee). This particular student: plans 
m do a full quarter student-teaching in the intermediate grades. 
ens it is recommended that his September Experiences be taken 

e junior high school or senior high school. A tentative assign- 
Ment for the student is agreed upon by the principal of the school 
volved and the director of off-campus student-teaching, and the 
Student is notified concerning the building to which he has been 
assigned. The student then secures an appointment with the princi- 
Pal and out of that conference comes his assignment and an oppor- 
Unity to meet the teacher with whom he will be working. A letter 
Confirming the assignment is sent to the student prior to the time 
a the campus for the summer, and a follow-up p cr 
of ome materials and suggestions is sent to him pi ctn ra 
as Bos B iinorts directly tta =. ee fruit him in 
time q Sular teachers. The college supervisor nim ^ 

"ring that first day and weekly thereafter. 
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The evaluation of the student in the September Experiences 
program is a coóperative undertaking. A three-way conference 
(student-teacher, coóperating teacher, college supervisor), held 
during the last week of the experience, is the final phase of the 
evaluative process. In some instances the principal of the school 
participates in this final conference. A check list of characteristics 
is considered, including physical characteristics, professional abili- 
ties and attitudes, and personal qualities. In addition, a statement 
is prepared by the supervisor, including such items as the student’s 
predicted success as a teacher, strengths of the student, areas in 
which additional work and/or help would be recommended, and 
other suggestions not covered by the check list. As in all student- 
teaching experiences, these reports are discussed with the student. 

Evidence of the worth of the program, from the students! view- 
point, is contained in the steady growth of the enrollment in Sep- 
tember Experiences year by year. This growth has occurred in spite 
of the fact that September is a month of high employment for 
college students in Washington because of the farm, fruit picking, 
and canning factory operations. Typical student-teacher appraisals 
of the September Experiences include the following: “As part © 
my September Experiences I gained an insight into many differ ent 
situations which I know will help me in future years." “My only 
suggestion is that education majors should be required to have this 
experience. The experience gained would more than overshadow 
the time lost during summer vacation.” “It is the first three week? 
of school that leave lasting impressions on the students.” “I foun 
out that teaching is not a frightening experience to begin, that I 
really liked teaching and would not like to be anything other than a 
teacher (except a housewife and homemaker—why not admit it?)- 
"I shall try to encourage as many people as I can... to take ac“ 
vantage of it.” “How a person can go into a new classroom 25 ? 
first year teacher and do a thorough job without this experience " 
bey ond me." “Perhaps most important of all, I gained a profes 
sional attitude . . . ." -— 

Evidence of belief in the worth of the program, from the ve 
Point of the public schools, is contained in the invitation to ai 
tember Experience students to participate in all pre-school ? 
tivities of the system to which they are assigned. Another tyP® g 
evidence is the fact that the codperating school systems are WI ra 
to provide September Experiences for more students than Ce? 
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has had. In addition, there were at least five other school systems 
which last year indicated a desire to participate in the program. As 
enrollment increases, additional off-campus centers may be estab- 
lished. An administrator in one off-campus center has made this 
Statement: “We work with September Experience students just as 
We do our beginning teachers. The sooner they begin thinking as 
teachers the better job they will do in the regular student-teaching 
assignment or as a beginning teacher." Another administrator says: 
"September Experience can be recommended without reservation 
for all student-teachers who can possibly take advantage of the 
Opportunity. The experiences are equally valuable before or after 
the full quarter of student-teaching.”’ 

Owever, suggestions for improvement of the program are con- 
Stantly sought. Each year changes are made as a result of recom- 
Mendations from four chief sources—the student-teachers, the 
Cobperating teachers, administrators in the coóperating school sys- 

“ms, and the supervisory staff. Thus we hope to make September a 
&olden month in our teacher education program. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING STUDENT- 
TEACHING CENTERS: AN APPROACH 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


Programs of teacher education are undergoing considerable re- 
vision. One of the critical issues receiving much attention at the 
present is that directed toward increasing the effectiveness of stu- 
dent-teaching. In addition to the barriers confronting attempts to 
improve and enrich the student-teaching experiences, the dist ribu- 
tion of prospective student-teachers in off-campus units where 
desirable laboratory experiences might be available is oftentimes 
accomplished minus any adequate criteria for the selection of ofi- 
campus student-teaching centers. 

State boards of education, acting with the advice and counsel of 
the chief state school officer (state superintendent or commissioner) 
now commonly take the lead, and enjoy the final authority in the 
development, interpretation, and administration of standards.’ 

It seems feasible that the teacher-training institution and the 
off-campus student-teaching unit should both comprehend what 
they are attempting to accomplish. Certainly they should be work- 
ing together toward a common philosophy of education. The 0” 
jectives of the program in teacher education should be clearly de- 
fined and understood by all participants in the education of a future 
teacher. The activities in student-teaching should be interprete 
realistically and the experiences provided the student-teache! 
should be varied and coórdinated with the available resources © 
the state, school and the community. of 

An adequate system of evaluation on a continuing and compre 
hensive basis should be present in order to select schools for § pe 
dent-teaching which will provide challenging experiences for ph 
prospective student-teacher. The absence of a defensible standar 
for the selection of student-teaching centers merely illustrates tha’ 
those institutions of higher education lacking such criteria 59 
times find it exceedingly difficult to interpret their programs 


york? 


! Franklin R. Zeran. The High School Teacher and His Job. New 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1953, pp. 51-52. 
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teacher education in an intelligent manner. This is so because there 
seems to be almost universal agreement among teacher training 
Institutions that student-teaching is one of the most important 
activities leading toward the professional preparation of candidates. 

If student-teaching is as important as those associated with 
teacher education claim it is, it would seem reasonable that the 
school where student-teaching is to be carried on should meet 
certain well-defined criteria which will achieve whatever purposes 
or objectives are required by the teacher-training institution. It is 
the opinion of the writer that public school systems collaborating 
With teacher-training institutions should be subject to as critical a 
Screening process as the student-teachers who are required to pass 
through such an experience. 

During the second semester of 1953-1954, some twenty-three 
Students enrolled in the writer’s class entitled, Principles and Prac- 
tices in Secondary Education, at Plymouth Teachers College. These 
Same students were scheduled to engage in student-teaching the 
following year, hence became vitally interested in developing eri- 
teria which could be utilized in selecting student-teaching centers. 
Class discussions regarding this particular problem, the formation 
9f a committee to investigate the literature on the subject, cor- 
Tespondence with numerous teacher-training institutions and 
Personal contacts or visitations to potential coóperating publie 

igh schools within the State resulted in the following report of 
desirable criteria for the selection of student-teaching centers: 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA 


1) That there are good working relationships between the local 


School administrator and the local board of education. 
2) "That there are good working relationships between 
School administrator and the high school teaching staff. . 
3) "That the local board of education be willing to expend time 
and energy to facilitate the student-teaching program. 
"n: That the local high school faculty be desirous 
ent-teachers in their school and classroom. 
5) That student-teachers have privileges similar to those mem- 
rs of the local high school staff; that is, the opportunity to partici- 
=e in faculty meetings, committee activities, extra-curricular 
Activities, curriculum sevision, extension courses, etc. 


the local 


of having 
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6) That the local high school faculty and high school students 
work together effectively in solving common problems. 

7) That the high school staff should participate occasionally in 
community affairs. 

8) That the local school provide maximum services for its staff, 
such as systematic salary schedules, sick leave, professional library, 
etc. 

9) That pupils are provided an opportunity to participate in 
planning their learning activities. 

10) That specific objectives as well as general outcomes are set 
up in a coóperative manner relative to learning activities. 

11) That evaluation is an integral part of the teacher-learning 
activity. 

12) That pupils may sometimes participate in the evaluation of 

_ their own achievements. 

13) That the results of evaluation are made the basis for plan- 
ning further instruction. 

14) That individual differences of pupils are considered in select- 
ing, planning, and conducting learning experiences. 

15) That instructional activities are integrated whenever pos- 
sible with other subject matter areas of the pupils. 

16) That the curriculum be broad enough to provide a variety of 
experiences for the student-teacher. 

17) That there is an operating budget which allows for acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of desirable equipment and supplies for 2 
well-rounded program. 

18) That the quality of facilities and equipment in the school, 
though it may be at a minimum, at least equals that found in the 
better schools of the State. à 

19) That there are available such items as charts, globes, films, 
film strips and other visual aids with devices for projecting them. 

20) That there is available in the school some professional litera- 
ture which the student-teacher may have access to from time tO 
time. 

As a result of developing the above mentioned criteria, this p! 
ticular group of students had the opportunity to visit various high 
schools in the State for the express purpose of determining hoW 
many schools might satisfy these criteria. 

If we are to prepare young men and women for the profession of 
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teaching, we cannot be satisfied with mediocrity; producing a 
superior teacher requires superior surroundings. 

The results of this project seem to have had a three-fold purpose; 
namely, (1) It afforded the prospective student-teacher the op- 
portunity to discover to what extent secondary schools in New 
Hampshire are meeting the proposed criteria; (2) It should provide 
invaluable data for the teacher-training institution in seeking 
further means of improving the teacher education program; and 
(3) Further exploration should lead to validated results in up- 
grading the quality of student-teaching effectiveness. 


INTERNSHIP IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
LUTHER E. BRADFIELD 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 


With the beginning of the fall semester, 1954, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas, ushered in a new program— 
the internship for providing pre-service teaching experiences to its 
elementary education majors. The internship program is designed 
for the last year of the undergraduate teacher education period, and 
it provides for a period of eighteen weeks experience working in the 
Nolen M. Irby Training School, located on the Arkansas State 
Teachers College campus. The program centers around classroom 
teaching experiences and activities related thereto. The broad group 
of activities is designed to provide the prospective teacher with 
opportunity to see the whole school program functioning. One of 
the main purposes of the internship program is the broadening and 
deepening effect that comes from increasing the number and variety 
of experiences in a meaningful situation for the young teacher. 

In an effort to integrate theory and practice, teacher-training 
institutions have started internship programs in a number of places: 
Educational leaders are turning to the plan as a possible solution 
to some of the problems of teacher education. They hold, with 
good reason, that the most effective and meaningful professional 
training in teacher education is that obtained while the prospective 
teacher is actually engaged in the process of instruction. This opin- 
ion is in harmony with the emphasis which psychologists place 0? 
experiencing or learning by doing and participating. The internship 
period provides the beginning teacher with experience under condi- 
tions which encourage personal and professional growth and makes 
possible a gradual transition from student to teacher. j 

In addition to practical experiences gained by working with 
children in the classroom, interns participate in conferences, sem- 
nars, excursions, and other out-of-class activities to make the!” 
experiences richer and broader. Seminars serve as a means 9 
bridging the gap between theory and practice, and they are & part 
of the internship program. To the intern, methods of teaching 
means of evaluation, and curriculum principles are no longer some- 
thing separate ‘and apart from practice-teaching. They are inte- 
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grated with the whole teaching experience in such a way that 
meaning and understanding result. Methods, evaluation and the 
curriculum are continuous processes for students doing internship. 
The professional semester of internship which enables students to 
experience first hand, places teacher education on a basis of partici- 
pating and learning rather than merely being passive recipients of 
theory only. 
_ What do the participants think of the program? “I love it." “I 
like it just fine." These are typical comments made by the students 
Working in the internship program during the initial semester of 
the program on the campus. They consider it an effective arrange- 
ment. It all seems to add up with meaning and understanding. 
l'he longer period of teaching and working with children provides 
Opportunity for prospective teachers to develop a high level of 
Competence, Under proper supervision and direction, the intern- 
Ship program enables students to clarify purposes of education, to 
become acquainted with what is taught at the different grade 
levels, and to become familiar with some of the proper techniques 
and materials to use in working with children. The prospective 
elementary school teachers seem to realize the classroom situation 
'S à laboratory for them as well as for the pupils. The insights and 
Understandings obtained as a result of these first-hand experiences 
With pupils during the internship period should serve to point the 
Way to better prepared teachers. 

A major purpose of the internship progr: 3 
Professional development of the young teacher through close ia 
tegration of theory and practice. The program should provide a 
better understanding of children, as well as better ways of guiding 
them in their total growth and helping them toward their goals of 
earning and life. It should supply the need for better induction of 
"Y prospective teacher into teaching while under careful super- 
vision and guidance. The student in training should, through e 
‘ernship, develop a greater ability to apply & sound philosophy oi 
education which would broaden the outlook and sharpen the ideas 
of the prospective teacher The internship in teacher education 
{hould provide an opportunity for the teacher-training institution 
E evaluate the professional preparation of the prospective in 
n terms of the success as a student during the internship period. 


am is to provide for the 


TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 
BEN H. HORTON, JR. 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


This business of supervising a student-teacher is serious under- 
taking. We know, for we have the pleasure of working with these 
supervising-teachers throughout the year. Before a student- 
teacher’s assignment can be fully confirmed, the supervising- 
teacher wants many questions answered. He wants to know what 
constitutes a schedule of work, what he should tell the children, 
how much clerical work is expected of him, when the student- 
teacher will arrive, whether he should help the student-teacher find 
a place to live, and how can he help the student realize a rich, 
meaningful experience. 

The assignment of a student-teacher should be established pe! 
haps from three weeks to a month, if possible, before the time he 
will report. During this time the supervising-teacher and the 
student-teacher will have an opportunity to exchange correspond- 
ence or, better still, to sit down and talk things over. The supervis 
ing-teacher may want to acquaint his classes with the fact that 9 
student-teacher will be working with them and, most of all, he 
will want to begin giving the student-teacher a professional status 
with faculty and community as well as with pupils. 


THE FIRST ERROR 


By no means should the assignment come as a surprise tO the 
supervising teacher; it should be made with his full knowledge 2” 
consent. When the college personnel or the school administratio 
fails to inform him properly, they have already committed the first 
unpardonable error. 

In most instances, the supervising-teacher is the perfect host- 
He contributes much and expects something in return, but he - 
patient and understanding, frank and sincere, and above all, ha 
generous in sharing the love and respect of his pupils. He recognizes 
the student-teacher as an inexperienced person, but he is wil 
to treat him as a fellow-teacher and to delegate, in due time, !? ; 
teaching experiences. He knows that he is chiefly responsible e 
the student-teacher's professional growth and that, by his examp 1 
and through his guidance, the young teacher will discover the ra 
significance of teaching. Naturally, this means added responsibili té 
for the supervising-teacher; but having the opportunity to asso? 
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with a young, promising teacher and being challenged by the need 
for more and better teachers for the future, he feels that the added 
responsibility is fully justified. 

Even though the supervising-teacher has already received the 
student-teacher’s application which contains much personal data, 
he asks such personal questions as: Where is your home? How 
many are in your family? To which chureh do you belong? What 
are your hobbies or chief interests? “After I have these answers," 
one teacher reports, “I then contact persons who are interested in 
the same things as the student. I call the pastor of his faith and 
tell him that the student-teacher is coming and that I should like 
for him to meet him as carly as possible. Then I tell my closer 
colleagues some of the intimate things about him and invite them 
to plan for him in their schedule. This gives him a feeling that not 
only one person but the entire school and the community are 
Interested in him." 


HOW ONE TEACHER PLANS 


Another supervising-teacher says that the student-teacher's ca- 
reer and the enjoyment he will get from his work will depend upon 
the enthusiasm with which the supervisor welcomes him, the sym- 
pathetic understanding he gives, and the intelligent coöperation 
that he shows in working with the student. 

He continues, “Before the student arrives, I set the stage. I 
Pe my pupils to accept him as an assistant teacher. From data 

nt to the principal's office I glean sufficient information to give 
T a good buildup. I try not to overdo it. I always opin = 
ma P of a new personality, a new viewpoint, a new talent, 

a source of new information." 
ni supervising-teacher arranges for at least one arte ad 

‘or to the young teacher's first day at school. At this time he 


i S n z 
Ei. I take him on a tour of the school plant, showing pe ie 
assroom which we shall use, the principal’s office, the teacher 
ts of interest. As 


= t the cafeteria, the library, and other points 0 Smid 

cur ‘our the building, I highlight for him the organiza 
mm, the co-curricular activities, and the teaching personnel. 

a Mein the conference I give him à copy of m 

and eee chart of the pupils, a plan for the uni 

Biome gig plans for the following day. I exp : 
as renee, and hoped-for outcomes. Even in t 

or opinions and suggestions. 
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“Naturally, I introduce record-keeping as soon as possible, but 
I pass over it lightly at first. Such records as the register, the 
monthly attendance sheet, the yearly report, the daily attendance 
reports, and reading cards are a matter of routine and I bring them 
to his attention at the proper time. I have learned that too much 
presented in the abstract tends to create confusion. I also let co- 
curricular activities fall into their proper places at the proper time. 

“After our conference, I usually invite the student-teacher, with 
other teachers near his age level, to ride out for a soft drink. In 
every way possible I endeavor to help him look forward to his first 
day with anticipation and enthusiasm. 


WE BEGIN OUR WORK TOGETHER 


“Naturally, I get to school first. Together we arrange our room, 
adjust windows, check the chalk and eraser supply, prepare daily 
reports for roll-call, and check other supplies needed for the day- 
We then proceed to an 8:15 teacher's meeting. This meeting pro- 
vides me with the first opportunity to introduce him to the school 
faculty. 1 

“Before the bell rings, we are back in our room—I at my desk 
and he at a convenient point of observation. After checking 2 
tendance in my register and making my daily report of absences 
I unobtrusively hand them to him for perusal at his leisure. The? 
I introduce him to the class. f 

“During regular class periods he observes. I plan for a part 0 
the recitation period to be given to supervised study so that i 
and I may move around the classroom, giving aid to the por e 
who need it. This direct participation in the class work, even t^ 
first day, gives him a feeling of being a part of us. 


AFTER-SCHOOL CONFERENCES 


“After school, not only the first day but also each succeeding d 
for a while, we remain for a short conference to discuss and evalu® 
Our work. I make this conference informal and frank. Its chi 
Purpose is to eliminate any barriers existing between us an , 
acquaint him with some of my own personal experiences. We 3 
cuss such topics as teacher-pupil relationships, the discipline 
children, school philosophy, and other problems that arise. ing 
h general, I follow this procedure for the first week, Fem, 
some to avoid monotony, but gradually introducing him tO ny 
routine of classroom management and teaching methods. UT 
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time he expresses a desire to participate in the teaching of a lesson 

(a poem if he reads well, or a work of art if he is artistic), I en- 

courage him. Of course, he is not expected to assume formal teach- 

ing duties until he has become familiar with the teaching situation. 

However, by the end of the first week, if my plans work, I have 

DEG his interest to such a level that he will be eager to ‘get a 
and in? 


; ACCEPTS RESPONSIBILITY 

‘In the second week I encourage him to assume responsibility 
for some phase of class work. I prefer that this assumption of re- 
Sponsibility, however, arise from an expressed desire. Perhaps he 
likes to teach a short filmstrip or conduct a fifteen-minute period 
of reading stimulation. I am sure that a gradual induction into 
directing and conducting class activities gives him a greater sense 
of security and self-confidence, At no time do I undermine his self- 
Confidence or cause him to ‘lose face’. 

“After two weeks of continually planning together, discussing 
methods and procedures, evaluating the outcomes of these methods, 
And doing light but definite bits of participation, he is now ready 
to face his first full class with confidence.” : 

_ this description shows that the réle of the supervising-teacher is 
nny important—the réle of teacher of teachers. It is he who 

elps to bridge the gap between theory and practice, and being 
Selected to render such a service is one of the highest professional 
Compliments that can be given to any classroom teacher. 


RECOGNITION DESERVED 

One whose contribution is so great should be recognized by school 

: Ministration on all levels. He should be encouraged and sup- 
pred by his superiors. He should be protected against malprac- 
o 05, such as taking a student-teacher against his wishes or having 
° accommodate too many students in a single year. He should be 
t pvideg with the opportunity through classes and workshops to 
° pecial training for supervisory work. bc : 
D influence of the placas dien is being indelibly viten 
job 4 the future course of public education, but he cannot | 5 : 
Win lone. In the words of the late Robin Wooten, pe oi 
no €s Central School: ‘The training of those who are to elp us 
W and replace us when we are gone is 2 responsibility which 


Shoul " i : 
HN € shared by everyone interested in the welfare of our 
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WinuiAM Ernest Hocxine. Experiment in Education. What We 
Can Learn from Teaching Germany. Henry Regnery Company, 
1954. pp. 303 plus xvi. $5.00 


This is a challenging volume by one of our leading thinkers and 
university teachers who worked with the American Military Gov- 
ernment in its educational program in Germany after World War 
I. In three chapters and a statement ‘To the Reader’, he tells us of 
the unique character of the project and the very great and varied 
difficulties involved, along with a brief description of the situation 
in Germany in 1948. A second group of chapters is devoted to the 
negative phases of ‘curing Hitlerism’; three chapters deal with pro- 
moting democracy, one with the ‘Metaphysical background’, two 
with the international aspects, and four give the author’s interpre 
tation of what was (and is) achievable and what we can learn from 
this complicated program. 

Philosophically, Hocking begins with a discussion of how nations 
learn from each other, but he touches upon many other subjects; 
among them: What can we learn from trying to reéducate people, 
many of whom did not want to be changed? How did we get 107 
volved in such an enterprise? What were the obvious and impo?” 
derable difficulties? What was really accomplished? What did We 
learn from it? 

The author has an explanation as to how the prestige quality af 
a nation operates in usual international relations, to cause one n?" 
tion to learn from another. The reviewer questions this as an ade- 
quate explanation. Our task, however, was to change beliefs a™ 
attitudes of some people who wanted to change; another group V £ 
were in various degrees of real indifference; and a third group e 
did not want to change and who were strongly opposed to what Y 
called democracy. " 

With these difficulties, we had to face others such as: the i 
that as vietors, we were unwanted in Germany, and the vanquish’ 
do not accept freely what the victor demands, but instead with at 
ervations, if at all. There was also some confusion in the M 
Government and none too clear conceptions in the Division of ee 
ucation and Social Relations which was supposed to have Le 
of the project. He calls our mandate to Germany one of Los 
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motives’, and surely it was in contrast to the Soviet’s sector of op- 
erations. The Nuremberg trials and the defeat, he credits with 
Some effects, not all of positive character. They released the masses 
from their ‘blindness’ and then they had some degree of readiness 
for re&ducation. Yet he says: “... a task of achieving a radical 
mental change on a nation-wide scale had, indeed, prima facie, a 
Preposterous aspect." (p. 13.) The cessation of the so-called Mor- 
Senthau program of destruction removed one obstacle, also... 
Then, we had to face a group of people educated for generations 
m militarism, and in recent generations in the philosophies of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, and others, all leading away from and 
Opposed to democracy as a way of life. The occupation group was 
Vell-clothed, fed, and housed, and thousands of Germans had none 
of these; and the military for many months was not allowed to frat- 
ernize with Germans. The reaction of Germans was not helpful to 
the Project. In fact, there were many similarities between the total 
Situation and the reconstruction period in the South after the Civil 
ar. That should make clear the degree and complexity of the 
Problem to be solved. nine 
What was done? The Military Government set up a Division of 
“ducation and Social Relations, subject to that government, and 
it went to work. Materials were published and distributed and an 
educational program launched. Our press was a controlled press and 
= had to be. The work of denazification was another task that 
ct its unpleasant aspects and questionable results. It visae 
eee also that this program applied only to the zone under 
Tol of the United States. "n 
locking describes the negative aspect as follows: We were 
Sating the police state together with its tools and the concentra- 
el camp and the revived and improved torture chambers, the 
Peeling of hard-won human rights, the mass slaughter of Jews, 
vag Ystematic lying for the public mind with the deliberate = 
än 1on of international hatred, the willingness to use Mem 
d thoroughgoing perfidy as a means to national ends—seven 
Sadly Sins" (pp. 32-33). Opposed was the Christian way of life 
!Ch placed value upon human life and individuals, which the op- 
Posite dig fot, 
Teh 'apters VI-VII reveal how difficult the task was: to virtually 
"ld moral forces when none existed among some groups; others 
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were hostile and others indifferent. The police state was removed 
and that lessened strain upon many people. And our government 
kept Germany alive and gave them help in rebuilding—and gave 
them elements of hope and good will. (p. 106). 

The author explains that the whole occupation program made 
possible a revival of some of the German democracy, and reasser- 
tion of human rights. 

The program reorganized the German educational system. It was 
changed from a pro-Hitler propaganda agency to an educational 
system, in Volkschulen, Gymnasien, Hóhere Technisse Schulen an 
universities. The road to all levels of education to all was opened. 
And education again was compulsory. Here some of the teaching 
staff had to be dismissed and that by arbitrary order. Tuition 2n 
textbooks were made free. The elementary school (V olkschule) an 
secondary (Gymnasium, etc.) formed an unitary program inste™ 
of social class programs. The people had the right to participate 
policies, guidance was required, teacher education was to be in in- 
stitutions of university level, health education and supervision were 
required; and all schools should emphasize instruction in civic Te 
sponsibility and citizenship. Some of these plans were revolutionatY 


for Germany. 
in several 
n 197 
sight into the demands, and our own practices, and his hope 
the new order would become a real German culture based 0n dle. 
sical values, German culture, and Christianity. Our people sh 
read all the book, but particularly this chapter. t 
In chapter XII, the author examines the basic problem of Ang? f 
despair, and hope in a world of chaos. He contends for «politi, 
and cosmic patience,” and ends with the paradox: “One could a 
despair if he did not at the same time hope (déspoir contains éspo i 
the subjective affirmation. And one could not hope if he did PE 
love...". “...this principle of the will to create throug È et- 
fering may come as a Load-Lifting Idea-first in the realm o 
taphysics; and then in the realm of politics...” (p. 163): , hed 
Part Five, Chapters XIII-XIV, is concerned with unfi" er- 
business, particularly of international character. He reviews ges 
many’s history in the two World Wars in the international P o 
and finds in it evidence of lack in the German education- 
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sents the need and policy of teaching ‘world’ polities. (Will this dis- 
turb the anti-United Nations persons?) Such a program must be 
positive and not just a ‘peace’ program. It must be active and con- 
structive. He then sets up eleven theorems or assumptions inferred 
from his thinking and the total situation, and under which all na- 
tions can live in peace and still realize their valid national aspira- 
tions. These constitute one of the real contributions made in the 
volume. They are too bulky to restate in the review. 

Six chapters are devoted to what Hocking calls the ‘learnabilia’ 
from the enterprise. Here are some: We are engaged in education 
for morals and must accept that fact. We are involved in interna- 
tional or world conditions. We found our strength in the ‘self-rec- 
ommending’ nature of our proposals, particularly in the ‘ethical 
first principles’. Several axioms are submitted among which the re- 
viewer notes these: Our ethical principles and German's must co- 
Incide in basic matters; yet these are the most difficult to teach; 
deliberate group punishment, if used, must fall on the guilty only; 
in all, we must share justice with all others. 

Hocking has an interesting discussion about the teaching of the 
Social sciences in which he suggests that German students learned 
many of the basic conceptions from their philosophers, and not 
rom sociologists. And the first duty of the universities will be the 
Competent interpretation of the ideas and events that have made 
of civilization what it is! Finally, he presents some of our recent 
een and trends about general education and identifies its basis as 
he quest for a philosophy of living. He is none too happy about the 
efforts, and suggests more emphasis on logic, mathematics, ethics 
and aesthetics, Then he attacks our lack of adequate education for 
Teal thinking (reflective thinking) in the great truths of life and 
demands that such be given adequate treatment in German and 


ur education. P 
The book is well-written and is free from the usual typographica 
ho have any concern 


errors It sti 

F imulates and challenges those W n 

= Our present troubles, but Hocking gives us hope. The reviewer 

cee that many read and study the book. Perhaps to get 
an it should be ‘proscribed’ or denounced so that people will 


: . 
read it, Congratulations to the author, the modest thinker-teacher 


in ` a 
our university life and world. A. R. MEAD 


ainesville, Florida 
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CALVIN GRIEDER AND WILLIAM Evrrerr RoskNsTENGEL. Public 
School Administration. New York: The Ronald Press, 1954, 
pp. 622. $6.00 


When one first thumbs through this volume one gets the impres- 
sion that the authors have provided at least a paragraph on almost 
every possible appropriate topic in the field on which they are writ- 
ing. This usually would imply a rather superficial or inadequate 
treatment of any of the topics. But when one reads what has been 
written one likes it very much and feels that the authors have been 
able to use language efficiently to say the important things. . 

Each chapter or each section of the book is so written that it 
could stand alone. The parts of the book are not necessarily de- 
pendent upon each other except from the standpoint of providing 
comprehensive coverage of the usual topies in the field. The authors 
have approached each topic with a consistent point of view, which 
is stated in the Preface: “... The recent desirable emphas!s 
upon educational statesmanship, in contrast to the former preot- 
cupation with the exercise of authority, has been fully recognize’ 
throughout.” (p. v) 

One would expect this thesis to be developed early in the book 
the central thread throughout the entire volume. Some further co" 
sideration is given to it in Chapter 4 “School Administration: Ite 
Purpose and Nature" but the authors write about democrati? 
statesmanship: They do not define sharply their conception of n 
and use such definition as the basic reference point for the book. 

The book is written in terms of what the progressive and able 
educational administrators would like to believe and to have other? 
believe about the nature and methods of school administration. : 
authors have made good use of the literature of the professio > 
pulling together such a statement. It is comfortable and support" : 
to both practitioners and writers in the field. It is positively ps 08 
ulating to them to continue to progress in the desirable directio! 
in which they are headed. pe 

Should other kinds of viewpoints have been raised? Under wu 


tions 
n t^ 


as 


heading “Divisive Influence of Some Teachers’ Organizat 
which the writers reluctantly believe “should be brought out! i 
open,” it is stated that: “...Some teachers’ organization 
minority of the hundreds which exist, obstruct rather tha? p 
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mote the democratization of administration. ... They seem ded- 
1ecated to the perpetuation of a ‘class war’ with teachers and 
noncertifieated employees on one side and administrators as the en- 
emy." (p. 98) 

The paragraph implies condemnation for such teacher groups 
Without ever raising the question of what kind of administrative 
behavior stimulates such an attitude or such behavior and without 
Suggesting how the administrator may deal with such a situation. 
In dealing with salaries (pp. 208-218) and with *How Much Should 
vs Spent for Publie Education?" (pp. 417-418) the authors cover 

€ usual considerations without drawing on the field of economies 
and without, going outside the field of education to consider the 
community or national worth of education or of teachers. 

" The material is held generally to clearly administrative matters. 
s is most evident in Chapter 10, Improving the Instructional 

Togram (pp, 232-255) with sub-sections on Morale of Teachers, 
Qrganization for Improving the Instructional Program, In-Service 
Ho» n8 Program, Instructional Aids and Services, and Evalua- 
n of the Instructional Program. In this ehapter the authors have 
Surely avoided trespassing on the domain of curriculum theorists 
"e developers. They have accepted what is and made a variety of 
i Sgestions of ways in which the administrator can work at improv- 
ng the parts of it. 
the t points the authors have displayed what could be done had 
ane taken unlimited length for their treatment. For example, is 
ine LU with the mention of other instructional aids and pur 
sud c the treatment of School Camping (pp. 242-246) is eti 
Set, ili it further development of school camping throug ha 
z of questions and answers. Although little attention 1s given m 
vm of the book to the development and stating of sets of rd 
Mid this is done carefully with respect to pupil personnel recon B 
s... ports (pp. 370-375). These samplesmake one wish space were 
‘vailable for similar treatment of all areas. 

a he authors have made good use of forms : 

Ye many illustrations of charts and forms. A diagram such as 
fes 9n Accounting Records Necessary for a School System (p. 456) 
es much clear with a considerable saving of space. , 

R ry forward-moving nature of the book is peace d ene m 
tra Of the chapters: Chapter 11, Research for etter Adminis- 

ton (pp. 257-274) and Chapter 14, Administr 


and diagrams. They 


ation of Special 
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Education (pp. 312-328). Surely this must be the first general ad- 
ministration text which gives such current and ample treatment 
to the rapidly developing field of special education. The book also 
gives appropriate attention to the developing professional study of 
school administration which has taken an unprecedented spurt 1m 
the last ten years. 

The book is an excellent addition to the literature of the field and 
will provide either a good basic textbook or an excellent companion 
book for courses in this area. Van MILLER 

University of Illinois 


Hersert J. KLAUSMEIER. Principles and Practices of Secondary 
School Teaching. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, 
pp. 521. 


A great emphasis in our day in the Western World, is that de- 
mocracy is not merely an academic theory, but it is a way of life. 
Intellectual generalizations of any type are only verbiage unless 
they take possession of body, mind and emotions. This book by 
Klausmeier unreservedly accepts that philosophy of life and of ed- 
ucation. This idea is recognized in the title of the book. It is further 
clarified in the author's preface, and in the book itself. It is P™™ 
ciples and practices which are intellectualized, and emotionalize 
throughout the book. These are then expected to be put into day 
and night practice in the lives of pupils. f 

Teaching is pictured as being, as it truly is, an integration o 


skills in handling people. These skills encourage understanding’ 3l 


uth, 


sires, ambitions, prejudices, feelings, emotions, are even more p 
nificant than are intellectual generalizations and physical hab! ; 
Professional teaching, wisely says the author, is a life workshoP ie 
maturing persons. 

The ends of learning and of teaching are thus of the emo 
hygiene variety. Body and mind are not in any sense neglected, im- 
social goals are given prominent place. Teaching competence ^ d 
plies ability to encourage increasing student self-discipline. ideri 
values, attitudes are stressed, besides understandings and sk d 


tional 
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the same time that appropriate behavior is unqualifiedly de- 
manded, it is taught that behavior must be based on thinking. Life 
problems must be met intellectually instead of emotionally only. 
Rationalizations are attempts to meet situations by escape mech- 
anisms, and hence are to be avoided. 

The flavor of the book is that all the newer unit plans, socio- 
metric tests, core curriculums, and other devices, so successfully 
used in the elementary school, can be adapted to the junior high 
School and to the senior high school also, if the same experimental 
approach permeates the secondary school personnel. This approach 
1s intended to bathe adolescents in such an emotional climate that 
it becomes next to impossible to avoid social maturation that will 
naturally develop into democratic moral living. This is not too high 
? goal toward which to strive. It is the very thing Christian par- 
ents, alert, emotionally-balanced, socially-minded teachers, and 
full-grown democratic citizens should expect to be the outcome in 
character and life for the men and women of the next generation. 
The outstanding difficulty our present generation has faced on this 
Point, is that too few of our school and community leaders have 
Clearly seen that this goal can at least be approached. The typical 
community emphasis all too often has been the relativistic view 
that international, community and neighborly living need not meet 
ihe same standards expected of individuals. We do need all the in- 

ividual growth that can be made possible. At the same time all 
9! us must recognize that this is never possible if each insists 
Upon his own rights to the ultimate exclusion of the rights of oth- 
ers, Sras HERTZLER 


Goshen College 


Gordon McCrosky, Zeno B. KATTERLE, and DELMAR ia 
IATT. Introduction to Teaching in American Schools. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954, pp. 470. $5.25. 


nnt is another Introduction to Teaching of n es Bte 
i any different types and editions in our country. Dr. W. B. pald- 
ng, the editor, states that “The entire book seeks to develop in- 


Fs Bent dedication to the profession of teaching, The qu 
iren : Jp the student make an 1 : 
stators Rue him in planning 


“sion about entering the profession; (2) to help 
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and pursuing a purposeful program, (3) to help him become à good 
productive member of a profession to which the citizens of the 
United States entrust the schooling of their children. (See Fore- 
word) 

This volume includes twenty-three chapters grouped in seven 
sections: I—So You Want to Be a Teacher; II—What are Schools 
For; III—Helping Children Learn; IV—'The Teacher in School 
and Community; V—This is My Profession; VI—My Place in The 
Teaching Profession; VII—Eyes on Tomorrow. 

As one reads Section One, one feels the challenge expressed by 
the authors. The reviewer hopes that the student feels it also. ri 
portance, opportunities, ‘fighting for good schools’, and a teacher 3 
opportunities make up the themes presented. Pictorial illustrations 
and good references add to the quality of the materials. 

Section Two introduces the student to many diverse ideas as to 
what schools are for: To build democracy and what democracy 15; 
the kinds of children with whom the teacher works; helping Pe 
sonal growth; and growth in social responsibility, and what soci? 
responsibility is; what schools’ relations to resources are; and finally 
some history of our schools to show the concept of free univers?” 
education for all regardless of race, economic condition, faith, 9" 
social status. Several cases add to the clarity of the materials. 
the section is seriously lacking, it is in the failure to give due rece 
ognition to the rôle of schools in achieving the moral and spiritu, 
values needed today. Good illustrations and references suppleme™ 
the section. 1 

Section Three presents materials on the nature of learning eil 
growth. Comparison with types of learning demanded in pa 38 
of yester-year with those of today help the student to improve e 
comprehension of the varied and comprehensive character of leg" 
ing and growth, and also indicates the rapid changes now !2 "^ 
ress. In addition, three other chapters deal with teacher's gn n 
to help children learn, helping children start useful work, and he To 
ing children develop new abilities. This latter concept may tar d 
old-time teachers who still hold forth in some parts of our WO, J 
today. The planning is represented as a real teacher working 2 
children, community and a senior student-teacher from à worn 
college. The teacher, Mrs. Knight, tells of faculty planning, ee 
eration with citizens, gathering and using data about © il to- 


jals 
Other parts of the planning are: getting appropriate material 
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gether, a listing of principles stated as questions, à codperative un- 
derstanding of the Unit Plan, and plans that provide for growth 
with illustrations and useful references which are representative of 
older and current books, films, etc. The neophyte should come from 
this material and study with a broad understanding of the nature 
of planning for education and growth of children. 

Helping children start useful activities continues the róles of the 
teacher and student-teacher. Here such subjects as personal de- 
velopment through play, learning more about the children, stimu- 
lating interest in reading, getting to like musie, arousing enthusi- 
asm for the work, helping children plan and execute plans—and 
More emphasis on pupil responsibility are all described with mod- 
ern democratic modus operandi. Here as in other chapters, illus- 
trations, references, and suggestive questions are appropriate. 

Helping children develop new abilities is based in discerning 
heeds, coóperative activity, pupil freedom, pupil self-evaluation, 
Stimulus of group work and many helpful devices. 

Section Four has three chapters which portray the school and 
the people working together, through ‘open house’, Parent Teacher 
Association activities, the teacher's róle in care of plant and facil- 
ities, and presented with some data about the present school build- 
ing shortage in the nation. The theme of the school and people 
Working together stimulates further the growth of the student s 
idea of the school-community program. In addition, this section 
(DS the student to comprehend what a schedule program is by 
Te picture of a week’s work in school entitled ‘Monday through 
Mer If this chapter is supplemented with visits to schools, it 

ill help much in the orientation of the neophyte. - 

Section Five gives the candidate an insight into the organization 
of school systems, work of professional organizations, the teacher's 
^ Ole in helping citizens to understand the schools of today, and in 
™provement of teachers themselves while in active service. 

i T he next section is strategic in importance to the student Qnm 
ion concerned with his own place in the teaching pu : 
i the teacher's economie status (salary, ements ‘seh ie 
E ia and other opportunities, and the qon L ^» r eiu 
en cessful teaching career. The lack in the chap qm 

Phasis on the social esteem of the teacher who gerves well, ae 

condition is, the reviewer judges, rapidly improving in our country. 


The volume closes with Educational Issues before Teachers and 
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Citizens; of which the authors have presented but a few. The 
teacher will find while in actual service that there are many others. 
An appendix includes a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States, some of the constitution of the United Nations, and the 
Code of Ethics of the National Education Association. The index 
is comprehensive and of good quality. The organization of the ma- 
terial in volume is excellent. 

The reviewer raises this question: Will students who use this as a 
textbook obtain the idea that they have already covered the materi- 
als of later courses in the teacher education program sequences? 
His experience is that many students do get just such an idea, and 
that many teachers of Education fail to recognize the problem. If 
the students do have such ideas, why do they have them? And what 
will the staff do about it? Does it reflect any upon the quality of 
the parts of the teacher-education program? It would seem that 
such a situation could be obviated. While the reviewer is not 
committed to the requirement for all to take a course called In- 
troduction to Teaching, he judges that if a student must have 
such a course, this volume can be a fine tool for use in that pro- 
gram. A. R. MEAD 

Gainesville, Florida 


Grenn Mzvzns Bram, R. STEWART J ONES, AND Ray H. SIMPSON- 


Educational Psychology. New York: The Macmillan CompanY: 
1954, pp. 601. 


The authors of this publication have waded into some of the 
knottiest problems which face classroom teachers and, in most 
cases, have come up with pertinent research, specific suggestion? 
and some amazing classroom examples to illustrate their points: 
How does the teacher handle isolates and rejected students? G 
there a place for competition in the public schools? How reliab © 
is a measure of intelligence? How does the classroom teacher handle 
remedial problems? What are the ‘rules’ for successful interview’ 
. With students? How can a teacher maintain good discipline? Thes 
are examples. 

. "The book has a developmental emphasis throughout and i$ p 
ticularly oriented in terms of the needs of children and the fore? 
which motivate them to learn and adjust.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In addition to the introduction, there are five parts to the book. 
In Growth and Development, the needs of the students are estab- 
lished in three areas. First are organic needs which include air, 
water, food, elimination, rest, activity, ete. Next are socially es- 
tablished needs of status, affection, approval, security, and inde- 
Pendence, And last, we have individual needs, which we have 
learned, such as playing golf, using tobacco, or social interaction. 

During adolescence these needs will sometimes manifest them- 
Selves with increased intensity. Changes in the glandular as well 
as other parts of the body produce changes in behavior. 

The next Section, which seems to be the heart of the book, dis- 
cusses learning. It is considered as four processes actually. (1) An 
Associative process, (2) a process of reinforcement, (3) a percep- 
tive Process, and (4) a process of organization and understanding. 

9 one theory is adequate for the teacher. All theories are useful. 

or some readers, the seeming importance attached to stimulus- 
response learning may be somewhat surprising. “Perhaps no psy- 
chological principle has so much to offer the teacher as the ‘law of 
effect’? they say. Later on, there is some criticism offered for think- 
mg in terms of ‘wholes’ insofar as a practical method for teaching 
1S concerned. As an example, they ask if the coach would try to 
each the ‘whole’ game of baseball at once? Would he teach batting 
= throwing at the same time? It is obvious that some decision 
must be made as to how large a ‘whole’ is. - 

The needs being established, and the nature of learning having 

Sen discussed, the authors present a good section on readiness of 

€ learner, Next, “Motivation: the forces which energize and di- 
rect behavior” are analyzed. It is not made clear to the reviewer 
m exact difference between needs and motives. It is clearly stated 

wat the teacher cannot motivate a student. This must come from 
eo the individual. Yet the teacher must serve as a “mediator 

Satisfactions and a manipulator of incentives.” In another place, 
owever, it is said that prodding students into action and sugar- 

nting subject matter should not be necessary. — 
ghi ‘pter Ten in the section on learning begins: Syn Tvs 
ee goal of teaching.” Some readers shy away from the term 
T usfer, thinking of it in the old formal discipline connotation. 
RJ Will find this section of great interest. : 
© end of the section deals with how the teacher can apply 
Principles of learning to the classroom. This is also done with 


c 
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the other sections and it is here that the book performs a most out- 
standing service. Readers will find the suggestions practical, and 
downright exciting. 

The next section is on adjustment and guidance. When the indi- 
vidual fails to satisfy his needs he will utilize adjustment mech- 
anisms. These mechanisms are analyzed and illustrations are given. 
Many of these frustrated people present discipline problems. While 
this presentation is much better than average, it is felt that any 
writer is hard put to come up with a formula which will solve the 
discipline problems of the classroom teachers. Promotions, social 
adjustment, and studying individual children complete the section. 

The section on measurement and evaluation is practical and eas- 
ily understood. There are enough illustrations, but not so many 
that the reader is confused. The field is well covered. The theory 
and the tools for marking and promoting are well presented. 

The last section—the psychology of the teacher, is the most 
unique. The question as to whether or not the teaching profession 
tends to produce more neurotics and psychoties is discussed. Sug- 
gestions for maintaining good mental health are given and some 
interesting research is summarized. 

Tt is felt that teachers will find this book of great value. There 
are stimulating ideas for the classroom in every chapter. There 19 


also a great deal of information which most readers will find new 
and exciting. 


Erven BRUNDAGE 
The Ohio State University 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF DISCIPLINE 


M. L. STORY 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


I 


"The traditional conception of education as discipline has pro- 
voked more reaction and counter argument than any other single 
aspect of the educational problem. Virtually every educational 
Philosopher whose viewpoint embraces mass education finds his 
Most vociferous inspiration toward reform in our allegedly harsh, 
damaging and inhumane tradition of formal discipline’ as a 
race, in education. This endless railing against the effects of 
discipline in education is not paralleled by any similar outspoken 
Opposition to the same harsh usages in the army, in industry or, 
Addy enough, in any regimented social pattern which may be re- 
Peatedly imposed upon this and other nations from time to time. 

‘Scipline is easily accepted, albeit as a necessary evil, in areas 
whe mass exigency continues in every age to give it perpetual 
th tification and plausibility. The simple, common-sense answer 
I We agree upon is that “we all know how necessary m is to ne 
in discipline in this highly critical endeavor.’ E eis 
we ho we have become so obsequious to social € : n ane 
its Somehow to eradicate the ubiquity of D = aei 
aburra else we pretend that its existence 1s always à p 

he ans Singar jes ig il intelligence becomes the 
Stoning dey tomis; is A oes ieri mpm 
Justificati plinary force, suc a fo en 
reco, cation a necessary vindication elsewhere. | E E. weed 
"n Snition of the necessity of discipline In efficient arge-g = 
u Cavor, along with our inherent dislike of its restraints upon the 
Sin, e apat, suggest its proper sphere as one which miy ana 
mo ames The ideal of self-imposed discipline so p. sem 

e n educational theory is not only a clear cut soi i - 
i id of discipline but is, of course, te impen "i 

» Provided this discipline is cued always DY oP 
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intelligence rather than by the insidious pre-set and preformed 
standards of antecedent custom. 

Education’s historic reaction against formal discipline has un- 
doubtedly been construed by many as the surest mark of modern 
enlightenment. Our obsession with this question, and particularly 
with exploding the extreme view that the mind can be exercised 
and strengthened like a muscle, has furnished many an avid edu- 
cational theoretician with a righteous cause for more than a cen- 
tury. Most attacks upon traditional education have, in fact, 
centered in this bugaboo area. It has enticingly invited the formu- 
lation of whole new philosophies based on a less primitive theory 
of mind. Yet it is especially important to notice that each de- 
parture has rested its case against discipline almost wholly upon 
the falsity of this mind-as-a-muscle absurdity. Thus no principle 
cries more loudly for restoration than the maligned concept b 
discipline, not of course in the absurd sense mentioned, but in its 
primacy as a feature of any effective educational pursuit. 

Our search for automatic determinants of human destiny 
whether directed toward nature and its evolutionary patterns or 
toward mysticism, continues to make us appear as frantic as the 
soldier who desperately catches an enemy hand grenade and hurls 
it away in a split second. It is thus that we hastily and frenziedl¥ 
reject even the momentary insight which certainly no man has 
ever escaped. We are, beyond any question, and at this moment 
in history, ostensibly without anyone to whom the awesome 1°- 
sponsibility of man's destiny can be tossed. This assertion is made 
with only the agnosticism of ignorance and with only the skep 
cism of the blind. Our curious admixture of science and traditio? 
holds no absolute verities to which we can humbly accede. We are 
left with the unknown and with no surer knowledge of its "Keeper 
or ‘withholder’ than that possessed by our primitive forbears. 
will of man 1s apparently still delegated to assume command, 9? 
it is in this area of will that a reinstatement of the idea of discipli”? 
becomes most essential. 

It would be blindly arrogant even to hint that wilful endeavo" 
has not characterized man in every constructive effort of the 29" 
It is a necessary emergence which, although it may operate n 
neath the nebulae of a strangely rational, surface philosoP y, 
characterizes not only the powerful but the Bicnkiys. and all ‘doers 


in the world. Its logic is denied only in education where We a 
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fettered to the notion that discipline connotes painful and useless 
tasks imposed by sadistic ignorance. Only in education has the 
denial of the importance of stern and wilful purpose almost suc- 
ceeded. 

The struggle for a conforming automatism in education is at its 
very height at the present time. We have sought still other sup- 
ports besides the externals of science, theology and ideology to 
brace this determined idea that man’s intrinsic and unchanging 
nature is the key to its own development. Our strongest formal in- 
fluences upon educational theory stem from the moral and social 
Philosophers, and, of course, from psychologists, who may on the 
One hand wax eloquent like Rousseau or Emerson in praise of 
nature, i.e., the child's undisciplined natural development or who, 
like Gesell, may systematize the sacred stages of this development 
9r who, like Freud, may frighten existence itself with a catalog of 
the calamitous consequences to be expected when this inviolate 
nature is inhibited. Yet each view reflects an underlying idealism 
Stronger than that foreshadowed by Plato himself. Each treats man 
I" à Utopian context of ‘happy savagery’ which denies the slightest 
realism in the obvious conflicts going on about us now and at 
every moment in our past history. Idealism must lie in the calcu- 
lated intelligence of purpose and not in the assumption that man 
5 simply a delicate machine with fixed intricacies which we have 
only with precious caution to master. " 

., Ve have no alternative but a disciplined hardness. This osten- 
sibly objective concern with our ‘nature’ is actually a self-reverence 
Which is ludicrously unwarrantable. We are presently devoting the 
arger skills of our intelligence to rationalizing our animal weak- 
nesses instead of focusing them wholly upon deliberate hopes and 
Purposes, 

Education is preëminently discipline. It is the disciplini ^a 
na bituation away from the cruder animal vestiges W. ch lie wit! 2 

5 not only manifestly, but which we have come to y 
di Scientific certitude. Discipline is, in fact, the pet m 
ú terest? which has been its supplanting adversary as an cour. 
eel motive in most of our recent educational theories. i 
"à Y interest that can be envisioned without a large measure o 

Dtecedent self-discipline is at best a momentary flickering of some 
ere ^l urge for sensual satisfaction. Discipline is the e. 

Oyment of that intelligence which marks us as human an 
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which has, in effect, tossed us upon the shore out of the maelstrom 
of an inexorable evolution and which has placed at least a tiny 
measure of nature’s determinism in our own hands. The edu- 
cational task is one of increasing as much as possible our slight 


control of that determinism. Discipline is nothing more nor less , 


than such an effort to gain this increasing control. Whatever its 
ultimate promise, we have actually never had any alternative but 
to try to enhance this control, for intelligence itself is simply this 
awakened motive. 

Nothing is more urgently fitting than the continuous study of 
human nature. We must orient such study, however, with that 
more certain sense of direction which seeks answers within man 
only as a means of accommodating his all important outer purposes 
to our understanding of such inner traits. 


II 


The field of modern psychiatry might almost be added to that of 
theology and those other precedent influences which have so often 
been attacked as Supererogatory determiners of educational theory. 
It is not a primal force, however, because of its own obsequious 
derivation from various ideologies. Like traditional education if 
follows too obediently the a priori of social custom, attempting to 
construct a science upon a set of inconsistent empirical truisms- 
When the question of discipline arises we are confronted so i™ 
mediately today with the threat of fearful consequence that paren A 
and teachers alike weigh trauma against conforming obedience aP! 
flounder hopelessly without averting one or achieving the other- | 
Here indeed is man’s most crafty rationalization. Intelligence 1 
prostituted to an animal desire for ease and contentment, and Ta 
have constructed a mighty logic which wishfully spirits away b 1g 
hardness of life. As an alternative to man’s conformance to nature 


patterns we are persuaded by this logic that the whole concept ° 
‘survival of the fittest 


can be wiped out in civilized existen®™ 
Education must assure the "well-adjusted? survival of all in 9P' 
of unregulated breeding, medical monopolies, deliberately adopt 
economic ruthlessness and a hundred other impedances. ANY E 
istic view can only disclose that psychiatry itself is so maladjust^ 
to our present Society as to be the prize anachronism of the cur? a 
aeon. Its slightest pr neon 


k emise is so unrealisti dicated 
sublime ies a realistically pre "s that 


social welfare and human perfectabili 
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its entertaining literature, complete with Greek mythology, is ob- 
sessively fascinating as a literary Utopia par excellence. This is not 
to dispute its ideals. One would no more refute its dreams than be 
critical of the comforts of Heaven. 
; The deliberate ‘adjustment’ of the individual to anything but an 
ideal Society is tyranny. Every age but our own has apparently 
recognized this. Under the false aegis of a subservient realism we 
have been led to conceive of education as a plastic and conforming 
agency of the time, devoted to the ‘indoctrination’ of the thoughts, 
attitudes and habits of the young. Nothing has strengthened this 
abortive mission quite as effectively as the concept of ‘adjustment’. 
It is most urgent that we wholeheartedly disclaim this and other 
Pretentious euphemisms. ‘Adjustment’ actually means ‘submission’ 
our present lexicon. While some might conceivably argue the 
Merits of ‘submission’, it is clearly not the function of education 
to enslave the human spirit against intelligent reform. Education 
must, conversely, go all out for ‘dominance’, maintaining the con- 
tinued belligereney of unbiased intelligence toward that animalism 
Which would impose a self-benefiting fixation upon any current 
order and which has become increasingly clever in utilizing the 
Propaganda of biased intelligence to further its own ends. This is, 
- course, not to ascribe subversive motives to psychiatry, but to 
Show its gross misapplication in the partisan support of motives 
Outside its realm. » 
hatever its psychological advantages, the lack of discipline has 
Spelled complete disaster for education qua learning. Irrespective 
of the various epistemological arguments there is so much impor- 
tant knowledge today which every young person ought to have 
aed its assimilation is utterly inconceivable without discipline. 
othing is so wasteful of man’s potentialities nor so contributary 
to his eventual maladjustment as a pampering freedom which 
“aves him utterly without skills and accomplishments. We herve 
Overstressed the habit of freedom and thereby failed to build posi- 
bs habits or skills which would give self-possession = ed cud 
ien 9f success and achievement to the a s ae 
atte 9WOrk of the most extreme compulsion, i.e., compulsory E 
tendance, we have sought strangely to banish any purposeful, 
educationa] compulsions which would give it justification. , 
© have become so obsessed with the so-called competencies 


and skills of our-own ideology that we have almost come to view 
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knowledge as purely instrumental to these. To say that such an 
imposition is unjust is to make the blandest of under-statements. 
To bind each generation harshly to the imperfect pattern of the 
present is not mere short-sightedness. It is a wilful cruelty which 
each new generation eventually recognizes in its struggle with the 
flux and dynamism of human progress. However, each generation 
in turn repairs education to fit the fleeting exigencies with which 
it was unable to cope but which are long outmoded before the next 
generation matures. Our present predilection for imposing ‘group 
processes’ and ‘democratic skills’ upon the young, is simply 2 
conscience-easing atonement for our own indisposition to be C0- 
Sperative. We can define these ideals and reach easy accord on 
their requirements, but despite this current, universal knowledge 
we neither discipline ourselves to practice them nor do we hav? 
even the impulses to emphasize for the new generation this sine 
qua non of self-discipline so lacking in our own futilities. 

Behind and beyond the endless quibblings of philosophers aS to 
whether educational purpose should be ‘real’, ‘ideal’, or ‘pragmatic’ 
lies a more fundamental issue. We have yet as a human race fully 
to establish the primacy of purposeful life itself. The already 
emphasized groping for some clue to nature’s determinate plan 
continues as a constant dodge, rationalizing the mass destruction 
of human life while we play prettily with philosophic abstraction? 
and ‘great ideas’ which assumedly hold slight but patently elusive 
clues to the mysteries of the universe. We are wilfully blind to the 
obvious and necessary solution to the greatest mystery of ? ; 
namely, the future. In our continued infatuation with nature V? 
still refuse to give dignity to the just remote possibility that mae 
kind has created its own world and that this creation is 4 joint 
result of purpose and neglect. If we should awaken thus to t 1 
essentiality of willed ‘purpose’ in human existence our outlook 7^ 
garding such concepts as conformity, adjustment and submisso? 
would at least shift accordingly. Their biological pairing W? 
nature, environment and society would seem less relevant ate 
their function in supporting or impeding the all-important, ar 
Þitrarily-disciplined intellectual motives of man. T 
MR eiie notion that our modern looseness of disci z 
in n utak le to the influence of Dewey, James an ne i$ 
Stalb i re Whatever their alleged influence 0^. 

any actual advocacy of such laxity in their E 
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theories. Each of these pragmatic thinkers builds the strongest 
Possible case for both the necessity and arbitrary conditions of 
discipline. Dewey’s great concern with this problem was centered, 
of course, in an emphasis upon the ‘positiveness’ of discipline. He 
has made perhaps the strongest case for its supremacy as an edu- 
cational ideal. Such a typical passage as the following certainly 
belies the common accusation so often heard concerning his atti- 
tude on this question: 

“A person who is trained to consider his actions, to undertake 
them deliberately, is in so far forth disciplined. Add to this ability 
a power to endure in an intelligently chosen course in face of dis- 
traction, confusion and difficulty, and you have the essence of 
discipline. Discipline means power at command; mastery of the 
resources available for carrying through the action undertaken. 
To know what one is to do and to move to do it promptly and by 
Use of the requisite means is to be disciplined, whether we are 
thinking of an army or a mind.” a. 

_ Dewey’s great stress upon ‘interest’ as a motivation n educa- 
tion has been the misleading factor. We thus need also to recall 
that he strongly deplored that conception of interest in which “it 
15 taken to mean merely the effect of an object upon personal ad- 
Vantage or disadvantage, success or failure.” He was at some pains 
to show the consequences of this conception: f 
3 ‘Educationally it then follows that to attach importance to 
Interest means to attach some feature of seductiveness to material 
otherwise indifferent; to secure attention and effort by offering a 

Tibe of pleasure. This procedure is properly stigmatized as ‘soft 
Pedagogy ^; as a ‘soup kitchen’ theory of education."? , 

This very denial has unwittingly furnished Dewey’s antagonists 
With choice verbal ammunition, for one can hardly estimate the 
number of occasions upon which this epithet of ‘soft pedagogy’ has 

“en applied in the course of a contemptuous dismissal of Deweyan 

€Ories, 
of oo emen Li : Mmm 

m out the rigors Oo dis p. ns 

Gchers, James was equally positive on this 
ma is certain that most schoolwork, till it 

automatic, is repulsive, and cannot be 


ri 
„Jobn Dewey. Democracy and Education, p- 151. 
Ibid., p. 149, ' 


ay loosely with the idea 
In his famous Talks to 
score: 4 

has become habitual 
done without volun- 
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tarily jerking back the attention to it every now and then. This is 
inevitable, let the teacher do what he will. It flows from the in- 
herent nature of the subjects and of the learning mind. The re- 
pulsive processes of verbal memorizing, of discovering steps of 
mathematical identity, and the life, must borrow their interest at 
first from purely external sources, mainly from the personal in- 
terests with which success in mastering them is associated, such as 
gaining of rank, avoiding punishment, not being beaten by 2 diffi- 
culty and the like.’ ; 
Likewise, James’ classic emphasis upon ‘habit’ in education 1$ 
pointedly and repeatedly clarified by his stress upon “habits of 
concentrated attention, energetic volition and self-denial.” ! 
One might also invoke Whitehead’s assertion that “a certam 
ruthless definiteness is essential in education" in disallowing the 
popular conception that modern philosophers are invariable Op- 
ponents of discipline and firm purpose in education. Also one might 
even go back to consider origins and defend Herbart to whose pri 
mary influence many educational innovations are often attributed- 
Herbart’s insistence that ‘wil? was not a separate faculty of the 
mind was simply a crucial premise in his epochal opposition to the 
whole concept of ‘faculty psychology’. It was Herbart, in fact, 
who did most to drive this older theory from modern psychology» 
and much of the later work of Dewey and James is in further sub- 
stantiation of the same idea. Herbart’s position is lucid enough 1n 
such passages as this: " 
“Man’s worth does not, it is true, lie in his knowing, but in his 
willing. But there is no such thing as an independent faculty e 
will. Volition has its roots in thought; not indeed in the details 0” 
knows, but certainly in the combinations and total effect of the 
acquired idea.” th 
The apparent treatment of volition as if it were synonymous cone 
discipline in the inference of such passages is, of course, à ci ! in 
and unintentional confusion. The great fallacy exemplilie Fa 
modern departures from prescriptive and invigilating methods m 
schools, however, lies in the effects of a common belief that mode 
educational philosophy is somehow opposed to volition or WP a 
effort and application by the student. We have utterly mS je 
strued the teachings of our major educational theorists in this 


3 Margaret Knight. William James, p. 238. E 19 
‘John Frederick Herbart. Outline of Educational Doctrine, pP- ^** 
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Spect. Despite a wholehearted swing on their part to an emphatic 
preference for ‘interest’ as an educational motive, few have even 
hinted that a sugar-coating process could supplant the regimen of 
hard and continuous self-application necessary to any worth-while 
achievement, They have felt, logically enough, that interest was 
the great alleviating force and that human nature in a free undisci- 
Dlined state must needs rely upon such motives to overcome the 
very inertia of freedom. 

Che real protagonists, of course, are the mental hygienists, who 
While they generalize rather cautiously, emphasize always such ad- 
Monitions as “give the child work at which he can succeed,” “ban- 
sh fear as à motive,” “avoid competition for marks," etc., all of 
Which is undoubtedly desirable for the child’s comfort, ease, and 
lack of f rustration but which never seem to cope with the innate 
unpleasantness of firm effort and the consequential failure which 
ife itself harshly and inexorably imposes. It would seem obvious 
that the child needs somehow to be measured for the task which he 
nit in no Way escape rather than ill-prepared through the arti- 
ally false creation of a fear-free, successful, noncompetitive 
World, 

Our ex traordinary emphasis upon freedom in schools has not been 
accompanied by the development of those competencies in pupils 
Which would give some guarantee or promise of a continuance of 
Ay freedom, We have been too blithely content to habituate 
Youth to a remote and idealized ‘free society’, a society which is 
&ssumedly already achieved as a static environment. Unwittingly 
cane We are simply serving as a false front for a highly leucis = 

perfect, Status quo in which those very freedoms now existing can 
HA e maintained through wilful effort, self-sacrifice and, as 

We kare” seem to dictate, actual aan and justifiable 
r &ve worried wi í a pardoi i 
singlemindednon v d e E ^ i di - em control. Yet, in 
Br about the sources of discip. pt basé ethen 
lost vy enthusiasm for rooting out ann ei ve dm n 
least vs E of the continuing essentiality of d mano 
in atiy n Somewhat guilty of ignoring its un fixi "m “nga 
the m, Political or social plan. The lack of discip F ded die 
lesson ero Substitution of the majority will for a die siue 

its vital rôle in the slightest. Our more wholesome np : 
fo; the P TDoses which are democratically conceived an pn 
Common welfare may somewhat alleviate the sting of com 
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pulsion, but its necessity is not mitigated in the tiniest degree. Yet 
we have somehow mistakenly conceived our historic shift from at 
bitrary rule as a license to throw off its associated disciplinary Te- 
straints, freeing ourselves at once from the unpleasant necessities of 
obedience to any rule or order. Necdless to say, self-government 
has placed an even higher value upon resolute acceptance an 
conformity. Self-regimentation is potentially more just and right- 
eous but not less stringent than its externally prescribed and dic- 
tated counterpart. 


IH 


In a continued plea for the necessary ascendence of education as a 
supreme guiding force in human affairs, it is suggested that we have 
no alternative but to espouse intelligence as an outright dictator. 
The rigorous and necessary discipline which intelligence imposes 
cannot be escaped except as we continue to surround our animé 
propensities with mystical reverences or as we continue to det 
arbitrary custom and tradition. A literal recourse to intelligence 
would necessarily impose a harsher discipline than any we hav 
previously experienced. Its discomforting total effects can hardly be 
conceived since it would seem to call for an immediate or ultimat 
sloughing off of a thousand cherished superstitions and precious 
venerations which are thickly interlaced even with what We wa 
rational thought. It would jealously demand the abolition of 2 
faiths except a wholehearted, supreme and overriding faith in HT 
telligence itself. Most calamitous of all, it would restore ? colossal 
but wholesome ‘ignorance’ which must ever serve the beginning 9 
wisdom. 

Despite the fact that ‘will’ is a somewhat discredited term amore 
psychologists we have as yet no adequate conceptual substitute 2 
the volitional pressure which large achievement invariably G0" s 
of the individual. The comfort-seeking orientation of epsycholoE 
of adjustment’ finds a seeming logic in the devastation which m" 
sures often wreak upon the human personality; yet, 25 we b 
come to recognize, the whole assumption that such pres set, 
be eliminated is näively based upon a sort of double idealis™- p 
a highly socialistic ideology is plainly implied when we conceive abe 
tender and considerate society in which the sensitive €80 e es 
individual goes uninjured. In the second place, the even more d" 
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tionable ideali ae 
Bl un d a non-aspiring but blissful mediocrity seems 
equilibrium Pup emphasis upon a too coóperative, nonstriving 
lBitedemiton » ueh a position smacks too highly of a nothing-ven- 
Ünpile. a a pes distortion of a veritable definition of the life 
iiis wash sci à ; may be a worthy ideal of education to stamp out 
Kutjüey inem = of nature’s evolution in the interest of civilized 
begin Mice it is undoubtedly a current task of education to 
as in other = y with a recognition of obvious propensities. Here 
ideals and ier eas education must completely ignore ready-made 
of an Pick its only for a prerequisite recognition of the primacy 
tions of neos intelligence. Needless to say, such derivative fixa- 
standing the y ub only falsify the réle of psychology, notwith- 
tial Sales tas nestness of its larger ambitions to fix ultimate so- 
education t w impose again the hampering subservience upon 

Se cx) all such final assumptions demand. 
hat one m h repeated usurpations of the philosophic function 
very ri rara clearly sense our curious educational quandary. 
and derives e field of study edges eventually into philosophy 
Seneralization comprehensive summum bonum from its particular 
tion of emer ahi logic in our continued compartmentaliza- 
Verishly bui] dis ge lies in these insidious partisanships, each fe- 
iology, o inga new world through the ultimacies of literature, or 
Y, or psychology, or physical training, or what have you. 


hese fi 
int fields are certainly no more presumptive than the vested 
ducation is ostensibly 


aster. Who can 
ty of education 
partisan groups, 
t or deliberately 


inary force for the 
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Prop contradictory groups 
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discipline of an ordered intelligence, no matter where it leads or 
how ruthlessly it squelches his animal ego. We can no longer gain 
anything by blinding ourselves to intimations of the inevitable. 

A modern intellectual education is perhaps not as greatly con- 
cerned as we have believed with things naturally interesting to 
children. Interest in the surface of things only, i.e., in their sensual 
qualities, has little value other than as a necessary identification. 
The child may find apples interesting, but their fractional parts 
are no less difficult to manipulate as symbols simply because one 
may teach the rudiments of fractions by cutting apples. Symboliza- 
tion and abstraction have little intrinsic appeal and, no matter how 
cleverly introduced, these employments eventually demand 2 
switch-over from spontaneous interest to controlled effort which 1$ 
often painful, at least distasteful to the student. 

Our grossest oversight is a minimization of th 
satisfying aspects of hard won achievement. We most near! 
proach the ideal educational pattern, as did the Greeks, in th 
species of athletic training which demonstrates clearly for the pupil 
the ultimate value and necessity of a lengthy regimen of disci 
plined practice. True satisfaction comes from the increase of one? 
powers rather than through a decrease of aspiration or goal. No 
golf player, for instance, would derive satisfaction from changing 
the par score for the course in order to make his own efforts appetat 
to be excellent. He may, however, experience an almost dispro- 
portionate joy in lowering his own score in the direction of a 85 
and challenging par. Above all, the ‘pleasure of striving’, even some 
what vainly, may be sufficient to assure his addiction to the game. 
The inflexible discipline of its rules and the requisite sclt-disciplin? 
of a superior player are certainly the distinctive features involvee 
In such a purely avocational pursuit one sees unmistakably i 
deliberate, pleasurable choice of a difficult regimen rather than on 
which is superficially gratifying and easy. 

We customarily protest only against an arbitrary and un i 
ing discipline. The grumbling discomfort which may accom 
more acceptable requirements and rigidities is another yit 
Without assuming an educational viewpoint it might be eel 
that the acceptance of the minimum requirements of comm ne 
living is so hamperingly restrictive as to give to life Lade 
strongest disciplinary character. Thus when the school 868. ose 
wish away these harsher aspects it is not only ‘abandoning 
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legitimate intellectual goals which nece require compulsive 
effort, it is in effect denying the realities of an outer world in which 
a strongly compulsive order must be s 


omchow maintained even aE 
Such order is ideally formulated and accepted by the common will. 


Our greatest fallacy is the attempt neatly to substitute the idea 
of self-discipline for the whole concept of orderly effort and com- 
pliance, Self-discipline, which is of course the veriest minimum 
essential in educational purpose, can be construed only as the 
ability to apply oneself assiduously or, more properly, to govern 
oneself within the sphere of personal choice. One can ine 
this quality equally well with criminal intent as with more desira e 
motives. It is the external aspect of discipline which must inexor- 
ably Severn one's personal choice in many matters. Our assumption 
that, these two aspects of discipline can be made synonymous is 
simply a result of the same old false belief in an ultimate fixation 
9! values, Given a superseding ideology or theology we can aad 
a short-cut theory in this area and simply say that = on j 
Problem is that of developing a predilection for disciplining nimse 
9 make those choices which we all know are ‘right’. The saddest 
Predicament, of the race, of course, lies in the present existence - 
80 many conflicting versions of the ‘right’ nope grt n 
Preéminently obligated to become the arbiter of this dispu : " 
rather than to remain the obsequious tool of the various disputants. 
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PSYCHIATRIC CASUALTIES IN COLLEGE’ 
HELEN B. CARLSON 
Psychiatrist, Student Health Service 


Northwestern University 


In May of 1952 at Boston, Mass., the history and aims of mental 
health in colleges of America were reviewed at a meeting of the 
American College Health Association, which is the national col- 
lege student health organization. Dr. Dana Farnsworth, then at 
M.LT., dated the history of interest in mental health back as far 
as 1836. He stated, furthermore, that the American College Health 
Association recognizes the definition of health established by the 
World Health Organization, which is: “Health is a state of co™ 
plete physical, mental and social well-being, not merely the absence 
of disease.” Dr. John Sawhill, of N.Y.U., emphasized that the 
college group represents the leaders of tomorrow and stated tha 
it is our privilege and responsibility to see that they are given E E 
benefits of modern medicine. Also at this meeting an interesting 
observation was made by Dr. James Means of Harvard Medica 
School. He stated that the undergraduate students are physica y 
adults, but from the point of view of reactivity to disease, they P 
still adolescents. He stressed the tremendous recuperative power T 
youth and cited, as an example, a student who may be well in * : 
morning, develop a fever of 105° in the afternoon and becom 
fever-free by the next morning. Such powers of recovery a° ne 
seen in adult patients. 

These ideas represent the background upon which I, Ó 
ing in neurophysiology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis, have th- 
the opportunity of studying the problems of the students at NoF j 
western University for the past five years, and the problems 
neighboring colleges for the past year. In terms of mental E oy 
we, too, have been impressed by the resiliency of this group- l 
look very sick at times but they bounce back fast to their n° 
level of achievement. 

I should like, this morning, to describe a classification € 
disease in a general way, as I have seen it, and then to disc 13 
Due. vember ^*" 


with train- 


on of mental 
uss 


1 Presented to the Association for Ohio Deans of Women, No 
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psychiatric treatment possibilities, using the program at North- 
remet only incidentally, as one attempted solution to the prob- 
em. 

By the time students have graduated from high school and enter 
college, the major changes associated with the metamorphosis of 
the child into an adolescent are in the past. The great biological 
upheaval of maturity has occurred, and the individual finds him- 
Self on the threshold of adulthood. The social changes associated 
With matur 

ependent on his parents for support and help in making decisions. 
€18 à young adult, fired with energy, and faced with the problem 
of making a career for himself and the need, in the near future, to 
nd a Marriage partner, and undertake the responsibilities of 
Parenthood, Under these conditions, college represents, socially, a 
esting ground where the young adult, in a limited way, can find 
Proof of his capacity to get along on his own and develop the self- 
confidence so necessary to a healthy life. He is thrown with students 
ved many other cultural backgrounds; and in this huge cultural 
Wie a Pot, which is college, he begins to find his own standards 
go om his own goals. His success in matching his capacities to his 

as in life depend on several factors: i 

T opportunity for step-by-step development of his capaci- 
des; 

2) The &mount of energy he brings to the problem; 

he specific family situation he leaves to go to college. 
favored portunity for step-by-step development is, in aie 
ius E if the differences of college life. from the previous home life 
of b P 80 great that the student finds it difficult to develop a sense 
diffi. onging to the group. We, at Northwestern, have observed 
culties in this area with f oreign students, especially if they have 
oe Bs or food problem. They often come as outstanding citi- 
ege fis their own country, but when they meet our different col- 
Serio © With customs foreign to them, they, all too often, develop 
Work 5 homesickness, which interferes with their ability to do their 
Seen oe to find a satisfactory social life. This problem is also 
a tight f erican students, especially those who have grown up in 

ec amily group, with limited exposure to other cultural groups. 
depend. the amount of energy a student brings to his problems 
Pon thi first of all on his biological endowment. Superimposed 
1$ Is the background of mental health he has developed in 


ation are enormous. The individual is no longer a child, ` 
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his previous years. In general, the amount of stress that any par- 
ticular student can take in his stride is dependent on the capacity 
for flexibility of attitude that he has gained in his previous years 
of growth. Or, to put it differently, the more his energy is tied up 
in neurotic conflicts, the less his energy is available to meet new 
crises. 

Third, the specific home situation he leaves to come to college 
sets the tone of his endeavor. The family adjustment problems 
rather than the school problems, for the most part, precipitate the 
acute emotional disturbance. It is the letters from home that are 
of paramount significance in disturbing the equilibrium of the 
student. 

For the purposes of prognosis and treatment, college students 
have been separated into three main groups, on the basis of the 
severity of the stress on the integrative capacities of the individua! 
That is to say, a person with a great capacity under a great stress 
might have symptoms similar to those of one with a weak sapacity 
under a mild stress. The three groups of psychopathology are: 

1) Mild emotional problems included under psychoneurotle 

psychosomatic disease; 

2) Borderline cases; and 

3) The functional psychoses. " 

In the first group of mild cases there are the usual psychoneurot 
conditions: anxiety state, phobia, compulsive-obsessive neuro 
sexual aberrations, and the psychosomatic conditions most e 
monly seen: asthma, neurodermatitis, accident proneness an 
susceptibility to colds. re 

In the second group, the borderline cases, there are more SY 
symptoms than in the first group. Here we have findings of inab! a 
to concentrate, a subjective feeling of confusion, fatigue, dep! 
sion, and an overwhelming sense of anxiety. pizo- 

In the third group of functional psychoses are included " os 
phrenia, manic depressive psychosis, and reactive depression. soi 
of contact with reality associated with delusions and hallucinat! 
are characteristic of this group. 

Of these three groups, I would estimate that, in my ;olleze 
with the group at Northwestern, about one out of every ten ¢ 080” 
students belongs in the first group of psychoneurotic oF psy aud i 
matic illness, about one out of every hundred students deve 
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borderline condition, and about one out of every thousand develops 
a functional psychosis. 

Let us turn, now, to the treatment possibilities of these three 
groups. The total approach of modern psychiatry can be adapted 
to the emotional problems in all three groups. This approach in- 
cludes not only methods of chemotherapy and of physical therapy 
but dynamically-oriented psychotherapy, as well. 

I should like, to diverge here, for a moment, to discuss with you 
What we mean by dynamically-oriented psychotherapy. 

About sixty years ago Sigmund Freud established and elaborated 
the basic principles of psychoanalysis. From his work in a neuro- 
logic al clinic on cases of conversion hysteria, it was discovered that 
patients, who had come with paralysis, convulsions, blindness or 
deafness, if treated with hypnosis, temporarily lost their symptoms. 
This Suggested to Freud that the symptoms were due to uncon- 
wu attitudes that were beyond the patient's control. Freud es- 
Penis the principle of ‘the dynamic unconscious’ by further 
w— p. hypnosis, He later found that if the patient talked freely, 
bins anything that came into his mind, he was able to gain con- 
0 we of his previously unconscious attitudes. This process 
ideas ^ £ in an uncensored way, was called ‘free association’. Other 

P he elaborated relate to the concept of the transference, ego 
child snieehanisms, and the psychosexual development of the 

Fror Ime does not permit a discussion of these phenomena. 
sis fasc these basic concepts the whole movement of psychoanaly- 
could } Sveloped. It has been found that the tool of f ree annoi 
lysteris Used with benefit, not only on adults with conversion 
With n un adults with most psychoneurotic diseases, and 
on tes fication on children with problems of behavior and even 
theim a with functional psychoses, such as aep a ES 
Matic ©, many types of physical illness, which we call psychoso- 

Conditions because they are caused in part by emotional 
Psyc im to the methods of dynamie psychiatry. Institutes for 
lec ee Sis have developed to train doctors in the use of these 
have : ‘es. Many schools of social work and schools of religion 
Counsel Pied these techniques to their own particular needs in 

es in th. 8. Medical schools all over the world teach these princi- 

Out o e training of their doctors. l 

1s work in dynamic psychiatry has come not only this 
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new technique of therapy for diseases previously resistant to the 
skills of medicine, but, perhaps of even greater value, the possi- 
bility of prevention in the development of serious mental disease. 
New methods of education, practiced in schools at all levels, are at 
work trying to apply these principles in the teaching of their stu- 
dents. It is a tremendous job, and up to the present time the sur- 
face has only been scratched. 

In attempting to apply some of the above-mentioned principles 
to college health problems, we at Northwestern have been in a 
relatively unique position. The University is situated on the out- 
skirts of one of the largest psychiatric centers in the world. The 
administration, with a physician for its president, has an especially 
keen interest in the health of its students. It is a natural develop- 
ment for a large proportion of our emotionally disturbed students 
to be referred to the outstanding psychiatrists practicing in the 
community. The main job we have at the student health service 
is one of evaluation and referral. We do, however, have some limited 
facilities for treatment on campus of the milder cases, available to 
students who cannot or will not go to a psychiatrist for private care. 

An important outgrowth of this movement is that a group of 
psychiatrists, who have become interested in the problems of young 
adults, has formed an organization to study in detail various as- 
pects of the psychodynamics of this age group in the college setting. 
The case material is drawn from Students of many colleges in the 
Chicago area. It is too early to discuss the results of this study, 
except to say that the seminar is especially interested at the present 
time in the problems associated with the borderline case. 

A second development has occurred within the University. The 
inereased awareness of the emotional problems of students has 
led to a beginning of closer coóperation among the various depart- 
ments of the University. Interdepartmental conferences have been 
established between the various counsellors, academic advisors and 
the student health group, aimed at formulating the optimum men- 
tal health program for the particular student, Furthermore, a group 
of University administrators, counsellors, and educators have 
founded a seminar, where lectures and demonstrations of the 
principles of dynamic psychiatry are given. 

To be more specific about the program at Northwestern, I 
should like to give you some figures: We have an enrollment of 
about seven thousand students on the Evanston campus. Of these, 
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six thousand are undergraduates and one thousand are graduate 
students. We have about four hundred and fifty transfer students 
and about one hundred foreign students, representing forty differ- 
ent nations. Our psychiatric staff consists of a neuropsychiatrist and 
myself, each working quarter time, and a dynamically-oriented 
psychologist working half time. Among us, we see about six hundred 
students a year. About forty students drop out every year for emo- 
tional reasons. They are referred to competent psychiatrists in their 
local community, but are acceptable to the University when they 
have recovered. About fifteen of these return to complete their 
work. About one hundred students are referred to private psychia- 
trists in the Evanston area. They continue with their school work 
While getting psychotherapy. In the student health clinic about 
two hundred students receive short-term therapy (up to eight 
hours), About twenty-five students receive more prolonged ther- 
Apy—weekly interviews for as long a time as a year. The remaining 
two hundred students are only seen once for one of several reasons: 
1) they seek only specific advice in handling their affairs, or 2) they 
are disturbed but unwilling to have psychiatric aid, or 3) they come 
Or à mental health conference which is part of the routine health 
examination required for medical school entrance. We feel that the 
Student’s coöperation and enthusiasm are essential for successful 
treatment, : 
As our program develops, the number of psychiatric referrals is 
Steadily mounting, It is our impression that a much larger number 
of students than we have seen could profit by some psychiatric 
elp. Our services must be expanded to meet this need. But it is 
Bratifying to note that the number of self-referrals is increasing 
"pidly—which means that the traditional stigma attached to the 
Psychiatric service is fading away. It is our hope that, as our skills 
and interdepartment coöperation improve, we can decrease the 
"Imber of seriously disturbed cases—then we will be doing a better 
Bh of mental hygiene from the preventive point of view. 
"inally, I should like to turn, for a moment, to survey the prob- 
on of mental hygiene in the colleges across the nation. It has been 
ly from national student health conferences, that the par- 
“cular problems of one institution are quite different from the 
Problems of another, The state universities differ from the private 
colleges, small colleges differ from large ones, those with a large 
Staduate population differ from those for undergraduate study; 
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those which attract students to one particular specialty differ from 
those that attract students from another one, and so on. Further- 
more, administration policy and college tradition play a part in 
the basic nature of the mental hygiene program. In some schools 
there are no psychiatrists on the staff even as consultants to the 
mental hygiene program. A gencration ago a student probably 
could not have been better off if he had the ear of a benevolent, 
idealistic professor to guide him and support him over the rough 
spots. 

Such teachers are still of great importance; in addition to good 
teaching, there is a need for good mental hygiene. It is my belief 
that an adequate mental health program can be obtained only 
through the leadership of a psychiatrist, who is best qualified by 
training and experience to treat mental illness. Furthermore, I 
think that basic orientation courses in dynamic psychiatry are 
essential for administrators, advisors and counsellors. 

And finally, some kind of close coöperation should be work 
out between the psychiatrist and the internist, on the one hand, 
and between the psychiatrist and the counselling service, on the 
other hand in dealing with the day-by-day problems of individual 
students. . 

Such a blueprint would allow the college to see the student 1 
his total personality and as a particular person, with specific needs. 
Once the student’s needs are recognized, the first job is done. The 
second, and monumental job of meeting those needs, can then be 
studied. 

If the student can be helped at this age, before career and mat 
riage decisions have been made, he has a chance to lead a far hap- 
pier and healthier life than that after these relatively irreversible 
social decisions have been made, perhaps for unhealthy reasons: 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS CONTRIBUTORY TO 
INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


ROBERT W. HUNTER 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Selection and appoiniment—The matter of selecting and ap- 

pointing personnel for institutions of higher education is one that 
is attended with labor and pains. If the process is to eventuate in 
satisfaction, careful evaluation of the prospective candidate’s ac- 
tual and potential worth is essential. This may be done through a 
study of the candidate’s ability to write for publication, as evi- 
denced by the contributions already made; examination of judg- 
ments which have been stated in writing about him; and through 
Several communications with those individuals who know the 
Person under consideration as well as direct face to face communi- 
cation with the person himself. This implies that careful examina- 
tion and inquiry must be made before a final decision is reached. 
. The selection and appointment of non-faculty personnel in many 
instances are handled by the president rather than by deans and 
divisional officers making nominations, as in the case of faculty 
Personnel. Exceptions to this procedure may be found in the larger 
Institutions where a personnel officer or business manager handles 
such assignments. The selection and appointment of faculty per- 
Sonnel seem to be an academic matter that should be handled 
through conferences with professors, directors, and deans along 
With the president and thence to the board for approval. “There is 
little question that, if the colleges and universities of this country 
could perfect. the selection and appointment of new members to 
their teaching staff, few other staff problems would remain to be 
Solved,” 3 

Salary and promotion.—Salary and promotion based upon merit 

“Te agreed to be important factors in morale building, and are be- 
leved to contribute to contentment where the personnel is con- 
pons It is wise for personnel to understand the criteria applied 
ee AME ME salary and promotion and to have confidence in their 


1 2. 5 J 5 
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application. It appears that the cost to the individual, in terms of 
cash, time, energy, and preparation for service in the profession of 
education suggests that there should be adequate encouragement 
and returns of this expenditure when one enters upon a job. 

Salary and promotion procedures should be determined in the 
least subjective manner possible, lest there be destroyed the very 
thing it is hoped will be built through the process—morale and con- 
tentment, as a result of rewarding effective service. Some reasons 
for salary and promotion considerations have been stated as: 
teaching effectiveness, publications, completion of some particular 
research, new degrees, efficiency in administrative work, recent 
honors and other forms of public recognition, membership in 
learned societies, high ratings by members of the administrative 
staff, and service on important committees. In some instances elec- 
tion to office in a learned society, ratings by students and faculty 
members, and competition with other institutions or agencies for 
the services of a given faculty member have been given as reasons 
for salary considerations and promotions. 

Rank, tenure, and lermination.—As a general rule academic rank 
in institutions of higher education are those of instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, and full professor. In each rank there 
is implied some principle of tenure and termination of services 
Tenure may be for a definite period in terms of years—one O" 
more—for an indefinite period of years, or for a permanent 
period—usually meaning until age of retirement. In the case O 
instructor the rank generally implies appointment from year to 
year, except in limited cases where the appointment may be for 
two or three years, with probable or possible termination f ollowing 
that period. The rank of assistant professor usually carries with it 
appointment for two or three years at the end of which the con- 
tract may be renewed, the individual may be promoted, or he may 
be dismissed from the institution. There is a very similar procedure 
in reference to the rank of associate professor, with the exception 
that the contract period is generally from three to five years an 
that permanent tenure may sometimes be achieved at this level. 
In the case of the rank of full professor the initial contract may be 
two, three, or five years. If the professor is given the opportunity 
of another contract it will usually be for an indefinite number of 
years or a permanent assignment. Although the appointment? 
within this rank may be permanent, the professor is expected 10 
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maintain acceptable standards of conduct and proficiency in the 
discharge of his obligations, otherwise his tenure may be affected 
thereby. 

Rank, tenure, and termination embody the concept of protec- 
tion, in a sense, for both the individual faculty member and the 
institution as well. Under this system the individual may have a 
relatively secure feeling as he goes about the performance of his 
duty in an effort to prove his worth, at present and for the future, 
to the institution. At the same time, the institution is in a position 
to affirm the conviction which led to the initial appointment. 

According to the American Association of University Professors 
teachers or investigators are entitled to tenure after the close of a 
probationary period of standard length, and their services should 
not be discontinued except for adequate and just cause other than 
in instances in which the cause for separation may be retirement 
due to age or pressing financial conditions that are rare. 

It is significant to note here that the principles of tenure as 

Stated by the American Association of University Professors have 
the formal approval of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. . 
. Academic freedom.— The principle underlying academic freedom 
= the same tenet upon which a free society rests. Any effort to re- 
Strict the rights of those who have made preparation for the dis- 
Semination of knowledge is to restrict education itself, and therefore 
to place institutions of higher education in bondage. It would ap- 
Pear, then, that the preservation of academic freedom is a citizen- 
5 lp responsibility. i 

The literature suggests that the obligation accepted by those in 
charge of the management, control and administration of higher 
education, legally, imposes upon them the duty of promoting this 
freedom, It is most important that the trustees understand what 
is meant by academic freedom and resolutely protect the members 
of the faculty in the frank expression of their views in the class- 
room, the lecture halls or in publication. A university would cease 

o be worthy of its name if its faculty were muzzled.? 

Academic freedom involves rights to be sure but there are also 

Corresponding duties, and along with the privileges it affords there 


8 7 PR : 
Should be constant awareness of the attending responsibilities. It is 
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necessary, it seems, that these elements be fully understood by all 
concerned if teaching and learning are to make their intended 
contributions to society as a whole. This suggests that academic 
freedom is designed to promote purposes that extend beyond the 
individual faculty member and the institution as well and attempts, 
rather, to provide for the general welfare of all concerned who may 
profit by the results achieved through the exploration and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and truth. 

Leaves of absence.—Under the general heading, "leaves of ab- 
sence' are included those involving study, travel, illness, and 
vacation. 

If institutions of higher education are to continue to grow and 
be effective it is necessary for faculty members connected with 
them to expand their present knowledges and skills. This may be 
achieved through formal study, travel, or scholarly investigation; 
institutions generally encourage those endeavors by bearing a por- 
tion of the cost through grant of leaves with pay—the full salary of 
the person taking leave for one semester, or half salary if the leave 
extends over a two-semester period. 

The sabbatical leave idea contributes in definite ways to the 
need cited above. “There is no question but that a sabbatical leave 
is... highly prized by those who enjoy it. It is also a real benefit 
to a college or university if carefully administered.” Institutions of 
higher education for the most part, as substantiated by the litera- 
ture, do not look upon faculty members as employees in the strict 
sense of the term but rather as colleagues who share in the re- 
sponsibilities of the institution. The work they perform requires à 
great expenditure of energy, and this implies that there should be 
contemplated periods for time out due to illness and for vacation 
as contributing factors to efficiency and to a happy and enjoyable 
life. 
Conditions of work.—Under conditions of work are included 
teaching, research, service load and the elements affecting and re- 
lating thereto. 

The general climate of the institution produced by the kinds of 
personal relationships, together with the nature and type of fa- 
cilities with which to work as well as the amount of work expecte4 

3 Frank L. McVey and Raymond M. Hughes. Problems of College and Uni- 
versity Administration. Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1952, p. 161. 
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of faeulty personnel, has considerable influence upon performance 
as a whole. Considerable time is spent in actual classroom work— 
discussions, lectures, and other projects—and added to this may be 
listed the time used for preparation and consultation as well as 
committee work and other extra-classroom duties. All of these 
should be considered in assigning the semester or quarter hours à 
teacher is expected to carry. 

Effective teaching on the part of a competent faculty supple- 
mented by some research of a practical, theoretical, and experi- 
mental or applied nature are elements that contribute to institu- 
tional excellence. If conditions are to develop whereby this 
objective may be realized, time must be allowed, through the 
appropriate and consistent distribution of service load, and ade- 
quate facilities, equipment and clerical assistance must be provided 
for faculty personnel so that they may have the opportunity of 
engaging in the activities alluded to above. Under the cireum- 
Stances described an institution may be characterized as one con- 
tributing to the personal and economic security of its personnel and 
to a curriculum that is pliant. To say this of an institution “is to 
penetrate to the heart of the educational process and to relate its 
activities to the essential nature of learning and mental growth.^* 

Research is an aid to, and supplements, teaching, and those who 
have the ability, it seems, should be given the opportunity to con- 
duet Scholarly investigation. There is apparent fear in some quar- 
t rs, however, that research will be considered more important— 
financially and otherwise—than teaching, but studies made by 
Hughes tend to indicate that this is not the case. “There is one 
field in which research and experiment are always appropriate— 
the field of teaching.’’® 

Housing and services.—One source of dissatisfaction among 
faculty members at institutions of higher education can be the 
nature, type and conditions of housing facilities and services. These 
elements tend to affect the personal lives of faculty members and, 
m turn, have their influence, positively or negatively, upon the life 
and program of the institution. 


In view o k that must of necessit; 
7 of wor atı y 
a HAE the nature and amount 
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be done by faculty members the need for a comfortable place in 
which to take advantage of periods of relaxation, equipped with 
facilities conducive to happy living, is evident. This contributes @ 
great deal to morale which may affect, in one way or the other, 
faculty performance, turnover, and human relations. 

Recreation and social life—Human relations of a positive nature 
in institutions of higher education suggests that regardless of the 
fact that people tend to group themselves, informally, around com- 
mon interests, some organized efforts to provide for recreation and 
social life are beneficial to all concerned. In addition to the value 
that may be derived from definite periods of relaxation and planned 
social life for the individual, it seems as though the institution, too, 
becomes a beneficiary in the process. This implies that as people 
play together they are likely to gain some experiences that may 

„assist them in working together more effectively. 

The literature suggests that there is need for social security 88 
well as economic security on the part of faculty personnel, and that 
emotional security is an element that is part and parcel of the two 
In voluntary informal meetings in which the pressures of assigne 
obligations may be avoided there is created an atmosphere con- 
ducive to this apparently desired combination of securities. ; 

From the angle of both the faculty and the institution there 18 
merit also in drawing a sharper distinction between the hours 25- 
signed for work and the hours set aside for leisure. It is highly 
possible that work and leisure, each being important in its place; 
may not be a desirable combination for all concerned if mixec 
This does not imply that one should not expect to receive JOY from 
work experiences but it does suggest that there is a type of serious- 
ness attached to work that need not necessarily be a part of leisure 
time activities. 

Retirement.—As a general rule, most institutions have some p 
for providing faculty members with security in old age to decreas? 
the anxiety that usually arises as the time for retirement due to age 
approaches. Some of these institutions participate in the soc! 
security plan which has been established by the government of the 
United States, and others participate in the program of the 
Teacher’s Insurance and Annuity Association, sponsored by a 
Carnegie Foundation, in state plans for retirement, or in pla" 
offered by various insurance companies. 
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Whatever the plan, there is usually established some system of 
sharing in the cost by both the institution and the individual. This 
practice is justified in that it may “avoid possible embarrassment 
.. . in ease a staff member dies in harness and leaves an unprotected 
family in the college community."? 

Far more people wish for independence in old age, but far too few 
ever achieve it. Faculty personnel, as well as other individuals, 
should enjoy freedom from financial worries, from dependence on 
other people, and freedom from the necessity of work when physi- 
cal incapacities make for difficulty in the pursuit thereof . . .. «Tf 8; 
college can help its staff members look forward to security during 
retirement, it may well expect greater loyalty and efficiency during 
their working years.’” 

The literature revealed that the age at which retirement becomes 
effective ranged from sixty-five to seventy years, but that many 
institutions require service until seventy years of age if the indi- 
vidual hopes to receive full benefit therefrom. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made in this article to relate certain 
theories and practices regarding faculty personnel policies based 
Upon a review of relevant literature. 

It was discovered that the selection and appointment of person- 
nel constituted a tremendous task upon which much of the success 
an institution may expect rests. Salary, promotion, rank, tenure, 
and termination are tied up with and bear some relationship to the 
Selection and appointment process. 

Given that an institution has been fortunate enough to secure 
effective personnel, it has the obligation of rewarding the per- 
formance of these individuals through adequate provisions for 
academic freedom, some planned and wise procedures for leaves of 


absence for study, travel, illness, and for vacation. These elements 


are necessary for intellectual and physical well-being of the faculty. 
ments stated above 


_ An institution may be conducted with the ele 
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in evidence only, but to be effectively conducted attention and con- 
sideration for conditions under which personnel works, lives, and 
takes part in the associated life of the institutional community 
should be continuously in process. 

And when the working years are over, due to age, some pro- 
visions should have been made by the institution and the individual 
concerned to offset the financial worries and strains that may 
ensue. 
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TOO MUCH AND TOO EARLY 
JOS. S. BUTTERWECK 


Teachers College, Temple University 


Teacher shortage and teacher education are related for at least 
three reasons. The disparity between cost of preparation and finan- 
cial reward is perhaps the most obvious reason, particularly in a 
period of economic inflation. The lack of social status of the teacher 
in our culture is a second important reason. A third reason, too 
often overlooked, is the attitude on the part of a large segment of 
our college population toward the kind of preparation generally re- 
quired for initial certification. Some of this attitude grows out of 
ignorance of the facts on the part of the critic. Some of the criti- 
cism, howerer, is undoubtedly well-founded. 

Let us examine the facts. I shall confine this discussion to the 
preparation of secondary school teachers, an area with which, after 
twenty-eight years of experience in teacher education, I am most 
familiar, 

During the early decades of this century we were confronted with 
a rapidly increasing secondary school population and a teacher sup- 
ply recruited from two fields—the normal schools created to supply 
elementary teachers and the liberal arts colleges oriented toward a 
humanistic education. 

The product from the normal school lacked the scholarship which 
We traditionally associated with secondary education; the liberal 
arts program was too much concerned with our heritage from the 
Past to be aware of the problems of the secondary school growing 
In its midst. 

A hybrid institution grew up, therefore, to supply secondary 
Schoo] teachers—the school of education, à division of the univer- 
Sity coórdinate with its liberal arts college. The independent liberal 
arts college soon found it necessary OF advisable to add a staff mem- 
ber to its department of psychology to assume the responsibility of 
Preparing teachers. When the normal school, now become à four- 
Hen teachers college, found it desirable to add ‘new business’ to its 
1 ‘ring, the preparation of secondary school teachers became a 
Ucrative field. 

So that today secondary school teachers are prepared by three 
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different types of institutions philosophically oriented in at least 
two different directions but with one common weakness. They all 
offer a content in courses labelled ‘Education’ that deals with facts 
and ideas for which the student has little readiness. 

The liberal arts college and the school of education started with 
courses labelled History of Education, Philosophy of Education, 
and Educational Psychology. When these failed to produce the de- 
sired result, Introduction to Education and general methods were 
added. As greater need for professional preparation seemed to ap- 
pear, courses in special methods, curriculum, project method, core; 
group dynamies and a host of others were added. , 

But superintendents of schools and high school principals still 
complained that the initial product was inadequate; so inadequate, 
in fact, that boards of education were asked to approve budgets for 
in-service education. 

A few teacher-training institutions, unwilling to assume that 
more of an unsatisfactory program would finally create something 
satisfactory, experimented in a modification of existing courses 
The weakness of the Education courses, it was felt, arose from lack 
of experience on the part of the student with children and schools: 
The logical answer seemed to be to provide this experience in C0?” 
junction with the theory courses. 

Accordingly, in our own institution, laboratory courses in Edu- 
cation became the practice. When a student enrolled in a course 1? 
the psychology of childhood and adolescence he was assigned to 2D 
additional two-hour weekly responsibility for a group of children in 
a social agency. When he registered for a course in Orientation t° 
Education he spent an additional three hours weekly observing n 
elementary and secondary schools and in schools whose practic? 
were traditional as well as those who had embraced a modern P ed 
losophy of education. During the first term of his junior yea" Ee 
student had full responsibility for the instruction of a small numbe 
of pupils who were in need of remedial attention. This was 20” ^ 
final student-teaching but rather an initial step in classroom m 
Struction. es 

Insofar as possible from the freshman through the senior ye”? 
student’s professional courses were associated with experiences wi * 
pupils or school situations of the type discussed in the course. 1 ¢he 
assumption throughout was that since “we learn what we live 
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concepts of a course would be mastered to the extent to which they 
were experienced. 

As a result, the Division of Secondary Education of Teachers 
College, Temple University, earned a reputation locally of produc- 
ing excellent teachers for a modern secondary school. 

Two problems, however, arose in this connection. The program 
was expensive and created public relations problems. To supervise 
the laboratory experiences adequately required man power and, in 
an institution where income is necessarily based on tuition, the 
difference between income and supervisory expense was difficult to 
justify. In addition, students, particularly during their freshman 
and sophomore years, behaved too frequently as college students 
when they visited schools and assumed responsibilities for groups 
of pupils, with a resulting criticism of the program by many admin- 
istrators or teachers. Even though every effort was made to im- 
Dress upon the students that their conduct in schools reflected upon 
them as well as upon the institution they represented there were 
always enough eighteen- or nineteen-year-olds who continued to 

act their age? in professional situations to invite criticism. 

We were finally forced to raise the question of whether we were 
hot trying to give too much professional training too early in the 
Student's life, 

But what is the alternative? 

. The principle that experience and professional growth must be 
interrelated if maximum value for effort expended shall result is ac- 
cepted by us as a sound premise. In addition, the principle of psy- 
chological need is also regarded as applicable on the college level 
Cven as we advocate its recognition in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Lf we apply these two principles to the conventional four-year 
liberal arts college program we are forced to the conclusion that 
Undamentally much of the content of the college curriculum deals 
With material that is within the scope of interest of individuals of 
Ages eighteen to twenty-two, the usual college age. It is character- 
Istic of this age to be interested in the adult world—its problems, its 
People, its use of its natural resources, its manner of distributing 
the Wealth of society and making it accessible to the less fortunate. 
any a young person surrounded with plenty embraces ‘socialistic 
eas’ at this age as a rebellion against what he assumes is the adult 
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world’s mismanagement of its affairs. In fact, rebellion, criticism, 
projection into an ideal state, is the natural method of adjustment 
to problems on the part of the older adolescent. 

Now what is the content of the professional program for teaching 
commonly offered in our teacher-training institutions? In colleges 
in which the history of education is an early course, the approach 
is humanistic; the concern is with education as it was in the past. 
In colleges in which introduction to education is the orientation ex- 
perience, an elementary study of the school system as it is operat- 
ing at present becomes the focus of attention. Later courses deal 
with the nature of childhood and adolescence, with techniques of 
teaching, with curriculum trends, with specifie methods that the 
teacher must use in making the subject matter to be taught palat- 
able to the pupil. None of these experiences enables the student to 
come to grips with the problems which are real to him. j 

Even when he assumes teaching responsibility as a student 1 
training his experiences too frequently lack the satisfying quality 
associated with the needs of a later adolescent. He begins by ob- 
serving a teacher with considerable experience. He is given minor 
responsibilities, taking roll and correcting papers. After a while he 
teaches a unit for which he previously prepared a lesson plan fol- 
lowing the pattern dictated by his critic teacher. But what he does 
and the way he does it is not inclined to be a challenge to an intelli- 
gent, creatively-minded individual. It is rather designed for the 
individual who prefers to accept the dictates of his elders. 

Several years ago, while responsible for the program of a small 
Progressive school, I had the good fortune of working with two mas- 
ter teachers. One was the type of personality who had the dynam? 
ies, enthusiasm and warmth to cause students to sit on the edge ? 
their chairs eager to enter the discussion. The other was a slo" 
phlegmatic individual who attracted students to him by reason 9 
his patience, scholarship and respect for the rights of others. Bol? 
teachers taught the same pupils, one in English, the other in his- 
tory. Each year their pupils did well in college boards. Each yen 
these two were in demand for school social functions. After the 

left for more promising professional assignments a school homeco™™” 
ing that announced the returning visit of one of these teachers W? 
certain to have an abnormally large alumni attendance. And Je id 
either teacher had used the other as a model during the period E 
student-teaching in their pre-professional years, either his uniqu 
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qualities would have failed to be developed or he would have been 
rated as a failure. 

In our desire to supply ‘adequately prepared’ teachers, we have 
instituted training practices, certification requirements, and em- 
ploying standards that have kept out of the teaching profession po- 
tential leaders and creative teachers. And to this extent we have 
handicapped the cause of functional education for a democratic so- 
ciety. Our emphasis on more opportunity for a constantly larger 
number of youth to gain more years of schooling may as a result 
become a social liability rather than an asset. For if our public 
Schools give more young people a greater amount of an inappro- 
Priate education is the end product a gain or a loss? 

In the summer of 1954, we embarked on an Experimental Pro- 
gram in Teacher Education designed to meet two objectives: (1) 
To recruit a better type of secondary school teacher; (2) To meas- 
ure the relative effectiveness of an in-service training program com- 
bared with a pre-service training program. This program is sup- 
Ported by the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation. 

A total of two hundred-twenty teachers will be involved in the 
eXperimental group and a similar number in a control group. The 
experiment is spread over a period of five years although each group 
Continues in the experiment for three overlapping years. 

The experimental group is recruited from liberal arts college 
Staduates who have had no previous professional training. The con- 
trol group is selected from those whose professional preparation 
leading to teacher certification in the State of Pennsylvania was 
Part of their baccalaureate program. 

The only professional preparation that the experimental group 
has before assuming full responsibility as a teacher in a secondary 
School is a six-week orientation program offered during the summer. 
The content for this program consists of the nature of learning, the 
Nature of childhood and adolescence, and the aims and purposes of 
Publie education. A creative experience in the arts with a fine arts 
“mphasis is also provided in the hope that this will reactivate any 
Creative ability which is part of the student's personality but which 
Was suppressed during the four-year liberal arts college days. 
Following this orientation to teaching, the student is assigned to 
School as a full-time teacher with full responsibility and full sta- 
"5. One condition of the assignment is that the neophyte teacher 
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become part of a team of three or four teachers who are jointly re- 
sponsible for the education of three or four sections of pupils. Al- 
though these pupils may come from any one of the six grades in the 
junior-senior high school, most of the assignments are to grades 
seven, eight, or nine. Of this teaching team, the neophyte in the ex- 
perimental group is the only inexperienced teacher. The other two 
or three will have had two or more years of successful experience 
and one of them is usually a teacher of more than average maturity 
and ability. This team meets for planning purposes two periods per 
week as part of its regular schedule. 

Part of the in-service training of the neophyte teacher, therefore, 
comes from this intra-group relationship. 

In addition, the project supplies one full-time supervisor for each 
ten neophytes. If two such beginning teachers are located in one 
school, a supervisor spends one day a week in that school. During 
this time he renders such service to the neophytes, to the team, and 
to the school in general as will help the young teacher to maximum 
growth. 

Bi-weekly the supervisor meets his advisees in an after-school 
seminar. At this time, he conducts an off-campus Education course 
keyed to the needs of the group under his tutelage. Since he sees 
these young people in action weekly and is also familiar with the 
content that usually comprises a graduate program in Education: 
he can supply the reading and the assignments that have maximum 
value to the teacher from time to time. 

As a supplement to this bi-weekly seminar, the entire grouP 
meets on campus once a month for a minimum of three hours in ® 
symposium seminar. This is more highly structured than the bi- 
weekly seminars and contains a content which need not be immedi- 
ately beneficial but which is assumed to have professional-cultur? 
value for a prospective master teacher, 

This procedure continues for three years with a gradual decreas? 
in face-to-face supervision and an increase in the structured conte? 
course type of experience. 

In three years the program eventuates in a Master of Educ 
degree. 

During all of this time the teacher team concept operates. In QI 
der to improve the operation of this relationship, the project ix 
motes periodically an inter-visitation program for members © 
team. For example, ten teachers who are members of teams u 
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who are not one of the neophytes will spend a day in one of the co- 
dperating schools. During this time they become familiar with the 
manner in which one school makes provision for its team or teams 
to operate with maximum effectiveness to improve the quality of 
struction for its pupils. 

This inter-visitation is organized in such a manner that all the 
teachers in the various teams have one or more opportunities to see 
good team work done in a school. Although evaluation of the 
school’s program is not an objective, the technique used in these 
inter-visitations follows in a measure the technique employed in the 
use of the Evaluative Criteria. The host school prepares a state- 
ment of its objectives for the pupils taught by the team teachers as 
Well as a brief statement of procedures used. 

Those planning the inter-visitation develop a number of appro- 
Priate questions designed to guide the visitors to see the most of the 
best, that the host school has to offer. An after-school coffee hour 
for the guests and the members of the host school provides an 
Opportunity for a free and pleasant exchange of ideas. 

It is expected that in this way the good practices of the various 
Schools will be shared to the end that each school will be led to im- 
Prove its practices and thus create a better opportunity for the neo- 
Phyte teacher to develop into a master teacher. 

At the conclusion of five years, we hope to have the answers to 
the following questions: 

1) Does this method of training teachers have any advantages 
9ver the conventional method? 

2) Isa professional master's degree earned in this informal man- 
ner as valuable in producing teachers with a professional scholar- 
Ship as is a master’s degree earned through taking courses in Educa- 
tion each dealing with some specialized phase of Education? 
ee this method recruit young people of high caliber o en- 
*r the teaching profession and thus help to upgrade the teaching 
Profession through selection? i 

a Are there psychic values coming to the teacher from this 

om or team responsibility which improve the quality of second- 

= education through the increased professional zest that arises 
9m codperative action? P 

1 We succeed in answering these questions in the affirmative, we 

elieve that a definite contribution will have been made not only to 

© cause of teacher education, but also to the effectiveness of the 
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education that the secondary school provides for its boys and girls. 
We may also have shown that the codperative effort in education 
is worthy of wider application—that coóperation between teacher- 
training institution and public school produces better teachers and 
that coóperation among teachers of a school helps adolescents to 
become better members of society. 


" 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


JOE PARK 
Northwestern University 


The liberal arts have been a part of the American college currie- 
ulum from the beginning. They came to America by way of the 
English universities. General Education, on the other hand, is 
unique to America and recent in origin.! It is a movement to reéx- 
amine the nature and purpose of liberal education and to correct 
Some of it’s shortcomings. Some believe it has led to a revitalization 
" the liberal arts and has been responsible for the improvement of 
Instruction at the college level. Others feel it holds little hope for a 
general improvement of undergraduate edueation. In order to un- 
derstand this movement, a grasp of the development of the college 
curriculum is necessary. 

The University of Paris is frequently called the mother of uni- 
Versities. Located in the capital of France, a city of commerce and 
culture, the University grew out of the cathedral school at Notre 

ame and two other schools in the locality. The cathedral school 
became the most important of the three primarily because of the 
men who taught there. After some teaching experience at another 
Institution, Abelard was offered a chair in the cathedral school. At 
Notre Dame he became the most famous teacher of his time, and 
from the stimulus he gave the schools in the area, the University of 

aus finally emerged. At that time the word ‘university’ meant a 
suld of students or of teachers. nge” 

The student began his work in the University of Paris with a 
Study of the seven liberal arts which had come down from classical 
times, To the Greeks, liberal education meant free’, that is, edu- 
cation appropriate for a free man as opposed to that which was de- 
Signed for a slave, The liberal arts were divided into two groups, 

e Trivium and the Quadrivium. The former was composed of 
Brammar, rhetorie, and logic. The latter consisted of arithmetic, 
eine’ , astronomy, and music. Through the i i grammar, 
— Student improved his skill in the use of Latin, the language 1n 
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which instruction was given. In the main, the study of classical 
literature was neglected but the student did read some works of 
Cicero and Vergil. Rhetoric was neglected also but eventually writ- 
ing was stimulated by the study of law. Logic expanded into dia- 
lectics which became the most important of all the liberal arts. The 
most bitterly debated question of the day was realism vs. nomina- 
tion. 

The Quadrivium was the higher division of liberal arts. In arith- 
metic the student had to work with the awkward Roman numbers 
until the Europeans accepted the Arabic numerals of the Saracens. 
With the translation of Euclid's Elements of Geometry in 1120 the 
study of this discipline was considerably facilitated. Astronomy wae 
a popular subject and was supported by the church as a necessity 
for computing the dates of the various feasts. Music was highly 
theoretical and strictly mathematical; however, it too was ad- 
vanced by the church because of its place in the service. Following 
the study of the liberal arts, the student specialized in medicine; 
theology, or law. 

The study of medicine was confined, in the main, to the writings 
of Galen and Hippocrates and the commentaries of Avicenna. Re- 
search work and laboratory exercises were unknown. Theology was 
the queen of the professional studies and students turned to it i” 
relatively large numbers. It would be a mistake, however, to infer 
that it was the most popular of the three professions, Law was PY 
far the most popular and lucrative. The demand for persons traine 
in civil and common law was great. 

The course of study of the medieval university was adapted to 
the needs of the time. It kept students in touch with some of the 
great minds of antiquity and made available the cumulated nerit- 
age of the day. University education was liberal but opportunity 
existed for specialization. 

Harvard was the first institution of higher learning to be estab- 
lished in the United States. It was patterned after the idea of the 
English college. As the medieval university admitted students who 
were in their early teens, it was necessary to establish certain pe 
cautions against excessive mischievousness and indolence. 
accomplish this end, colleges were founded. These colleges a 
places of residence where supervision could be provided. The a 
were strict. Discipline was maintained, industry encouraged, 2 
punishment, administered. As endowments began to accumu 2^ 
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some of the colleges became places where professors resided and 
gave lectures. In time, the English universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge became a collection of colleges. University-wide instruction 
became the exception rather than the rule; however, the university 
still awarded all degrees. 

A It is very easy to understand why Harvard was created in the 
image of the English college. Among the founders of Harvard were 
graduates of Emmanuel College at Cambridge who were satisfied 
with the kind of education they had received and who were very 
familiar with the college plan used there. It was only natural that 
they would wish to establish a similar system in the colonies. In all 
Probability, their aim was to establish an Emmanuel College in 
what is now Cambridge, Massachusetts. A gift from John Harvard 
accounts in part, at least, for the use of the name Harvard. 

It has been said that Harvard and the eight other colonial Col- 
leges were chiefly professional schools for the ministry. In part, this 
1s true. Many graduates found their way into the pulpit. But these 
Universities made a greater contribution than that. They turned 
out Statesmen, doctors, educators, and lawyers. The supposed 
domination of the colleges by the ministry was “. . . neither com- 
plete nor of long duration. What did endure for long centuries was 
the monopoly the humanities held over the approaches to a liberal 
education. This monopoly, commencing in the Renaissance, was 
Not seriously questioned till the nineteenth century.’” 

The monopoly was partly broken by the force of the effects of 
three revolutions and the development of the American frontier. 

_The French Revolution brought to fruition many ideas that pre- 
Viously existed only in theory. For example, the idea that sover- 
SIEnty comes from the people, and not from above. It impressed 
the concepts of liberty, equality, and fraternity upon the minds of 

© people of the western world. ; E 

he American Revolution began as a war to gain the rights of 

“nglishmen’ for the colonists. In a little over a year, it became a 
War to gain ful] independence from England. The men who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence sought more than political inde- 
Pendence. They declared certain courses which impelled separa- 
HOR s “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
Teated equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 


,dohn Brubacher. The History of the Problems of Educution. New York: 
Taw-Hill Book Co., 1947. p. 478. 
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inalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” . 

The separation which was eventually realized, resulted in gains 
in political democracy. Sufferage was broadened and representation 
made more equitable. In addition, the Revolution had the effect of 
arousing a general demand for popular education. The education 
of the citizenry was seen as a pre-requisite to successful democratic 
self-government. 

The industrial revolution contributed to the rise of the 
class and to the need for specialization. The lower middle and lower 
classes began to insist upon education as a right. 

The American frontier encouraged men to accept basic demo- 
cratic values. In this atmosphere, arbitrary political power, n 
gious establishments, and class distinctions were challenged. 
was the West more than anywhere else that men accepted the 25 
sumptions with respect to the nature of man which are basic to any 
democratic, political, or social system."* 

The effect of this combination of factors led to a greater respect 
for the common man. He became a person worthy of respect who 
demanded certain rights, among them the right to an educatio 
As a result, it became necessary to reconstruct the ideal of libera 
education. As Brubacher has said: 

“By that time political and economic forces released by t 
American and French Revolutions, the Industrial Revolution, 2 
the American frontier began a radical alteration of the unc 
sociologieal conditions that ever since the time of Aristotle A 
given validity to the traditional ideal of liberal education. 
growth of political democracy and the rise of the laboring classe 
seriously undermined the time-honored social system in which P9 
litical power was restricted to a relatively small upper class pu 
leisure was the privilege of the few. In a democratic society in nn 
everyone enjoyed political freedom and in which this freedom a : 
new dignity to the labor of the common man, it became urgent E 
necessary to reconstruct the traditional ideal of liberal educatio? 
the education appropriate to the political and economic intere? 
of a small class of the population." 

One of the earliest bits of evidence of challenge to the 


middle 


he 


? Newton Edwards and Herman Richey. The School in 
Social Order. Bcston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947, p. 215. 
4 Ibid, p. 478. 
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the humanities can be found in Samuel J ohnson’s plans for King’s 
College. He proposed a program of instruction which included such 
subjects as classical languages, grammar, rhetoric, logic, mathe- 
matics, surveying, navigation, geography, history, husbandry, 
commerce, government, physics, minerology, biology and astron- 
omy. But Johnson’s program did not carry the day and King’s Col- 
lege became definitely English and humanistic in flavor. 

In 1799 Jefferson made some proposals for William and Mary 
College. The changes he wished to make were a reflection of the 
eighteenth century enlightenment. Jefferson proposed a professor- 
ship for each of the following: ethies, law, history, mathematies, 
medicine and anatomy, natural philosophy, ancient languages, and 
modern languages. In essence, these professorships were to become 
eight separate schools. Students were to choose whichever schools 
they desired. To qualify for a diploma, students were to be required 
to take all the prescribed courses within the school and to pass & 
final examination. Jefferson went on to suggest that William and 
Mary had not fulfilled the expectations of the people and that it 
Would become more useful under a new form of government. He 
Suggested that the college become & secular state university. 

Jefferson’s plans were incorporated in the Bill for the General 
Dig usion of Knowledge. This Bill was a genuine effort to reform edu- 
cation along the lines of liberal thought of the time. One ean see m 

ìs plan a growing respect for human reason, science, humanitari- 
anism, and republicanism. However desirable his proposal may 
have been, it was rejected. 

In 1818, Jefferson, the ex-president of the United States, served 
as chairman of a committee to determine a site, program, and pol- 
ley for the University of Virginia. In the report of this committee, 
it was recommended that education be directed toward political 
and social utility. Students were to be given freedom of choice 
among subject areas. ] 
lá m latter concept began to receive agnis p 
Har cember, 1821, a young professor of French an = om 

rvard, George Ticknor by name, wrote Jefferson 8 letter. 11€ 


nor had completed a tour of the principal universities of Northern 


ane and had been struck by the idea of intellectual freedom 
est, the German philosophy of scholarship. Ticknor expressed inter- 
Ss 3n Jefferson’s plans for the University of Virgil and hoped to 

Cure ideas that could be used in à movement to reform the edu- 
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cational program at Harvard. Ticknor eventually visited Char- 
lottesville, the seat of the University of Virginia, and discussed 
education with Jefferson. 

In 1825, Ticknor published a pamphlet: Remarks on Changes 
lately Proposed or Adopted in Harvard University. In this publieation 
he criticized the ‘class system’ which had been established there. 
Under this system a young man was placed in a ‘class’ and took all 
his work with this group of students du ring his four years of under- 
graduate life. He protested against the lecture system and the 
recitation method. He suggested the division of course offerings 
into departments and allowing students to choose courses from 
among the offerings. He pleaded for the right of the student to de- 
termine in part what studies he should pursue. He closed by sug- 
gesting that Harvard and other institutions of higher learning like 
it accomodate themselves to the trends of the time. " 

While Jefferson had aimed at a type of higher education which 
would serve American society, Ticknor was primarily interested in 
Scholarship. However, both had much in common. Butts a” 
Cremins wrote: “Both urged that respect for the individual necessi- 
tated some freedom of choice among courses of study: both urge 
subjects with social and political utility. In the last analysis both 
were attempting to adopt higher education to the changing politica 3 
climate of their times, the movement toward political deniocracy 
(sic)® 

Although this protest against the traditional college curriculum 
was successful in liberalizing it to some extent, one should n9 
underestimate the strength of the argument to maintain t n 
curriculum as it had been. Change was slow; however, by 1840 Ka 
were probably more elective courses than at any previous bcr 
When Everett became president at Harvard in 1846, the facul 
was about evenly divided on the merits of the system. 

By the Civil War, technical institutes and scientific school 
developed. At Brown and the University of Michigan the stu SE $ 
were given an opportunity to study scientific and literary SU pre 
(English and modern languages instead of the classics.) rr 
awarded the Ph.B. after three years of work which emphasized 
new sciences. stag for 

Following the Civil War, the demand for equal opportunities ^" 


tion 
* Freeman R. Butts and Lawrence A. Cremins. A History of Educ? 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953, p. 226. 
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higher education increased. The movement to extend American 
collegiate instruction to the university level grew. Eventually the 
American university was to become a college or group of under- 
graduate colleges with an English tradition, capped by a division 
of graduate study built along German lines. Demand for specializa- 
tion was destined to continue to creep into the undergraduate 
program and to compete with the liberal arts for time and attention. 
About this same time, the elective system found an opportunity 
to grow rapidly at Harvard. President Charles W. Eliot (1869- 
1909) believed that the ideal university should offer liberal and 
technical subjects. Moreover, a university should include an under- 
&raduate college and a variety of coórdinated technical, graduate, 
and professional schools. He believed that the traditional concept 
of liberal education should be expanded to include the English 
language and literature, French and German, history, natural 
Sciences, and political economy. He thought these subjects should 
be placed on a par with the ancient classics and mathematics. Since 
One person could not study all the various areas of knowledge and 
expect to secure a thorough understanding of any one, the student 
should be allowed to select those subjects to which he would devote 
himself, This scheme, in the eyes of Eliot, would help provide for 
Individual differences in ability and interest. Eliot built his program 
of education upon the assumptions that the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools would continue to introduce boys and girls to the 
i». or fields of knowledge, and that a youth of eighteen or nineteen 
er know what he liked best and that for which he was best 
ile Some supported Eliot's proposals, others took exception 
Wu em. The arguments ran along the lines that classical d Tal 
? S the best education known to man; that liberal education shoul 
* pursued for it’s own sake; that one should be liberally educated 
Store beginning to specialize; and, that the traditional meaning 
and Integrity of the arts degree should be preserved. ` ' 
am 1 World War I the pattern was set. Students were provided 
" Ple opportunities to follow special interests by electing courses 
eu Programs of study, Butts and Cremins describe the college 
E teulum as it existed in 1918 in the following manner: 
Pelee: Organized by departments and following somewhat s 
eco Pted bodies of organized knowledge. Departments of history, 
nomies, politicàl science, sociology, physics, chemistry, botany, 
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English, Greek, Latin, French, German, and dozens of others range 
from astronomy to zoology. Each department offered a set of 
courses from which students could choose as the requirements for 
the degree permitted. The free elective system was much in the 
saddle, and requirements were often at a minimum. The scholarly 
interests of the faculty largely dictated the organization of subjects 
by departments. Students were often permitted or even required 
to specialize rather narrowly along subject matter lines according 
to vocational or professional interest. The smattering of knowledge 
and the lack of relationship among the specialized fields began to 
cause great concern to many educators.’’® 

To correct those conditions cited by Butts and Cremins, a num- 
ber of changes were instituted in higher education. These include 
the distribution requirement, broad field courses (introduced " 
student to findings, theories, ete., appropriate to a broad area 9 
knowledge, e.g., social science), the establishment of divisions 
within universities in place of departments, the utilization of in- 
dividualized instruction, and, finally, the development of genera 
education programs. 

The Harvard report, which has probably drawn more 
to general education than any other publication, stated tha 
concern over general education has risen because of the stagger 
expansion of knowledge which has been produced by specialism 
the equally staggering growth of the college with its maze of stages 
functions and kinds of institutions, and because of the ever growing 
complexity of our society.” 

Thus we sce that the general education movement is one of * 
eral schemes to correct the evils of overspecialization and the p 
tive system. Overspecialization and the abuses of the elective sy al 
tem had arisen from the need to expand the concept of li pa 
education because of the vast increase in knowledge and the i 
mand of a greater percentage of the population for the opportun 
of a college education. These, in turn, were products of the 
lightenment of the eighteenth century. ply 

It remains to be seen whether general education can pt 
answers to somé long standing and pressing problems 1n put 
education. If it can not, it will fail and be recorded in the his 
of education as another one of the many educational fads. 


attention 
4 the 
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* Ibid., p. 595. gocicl! 
f Report of the Harvard Committee. General Education in a Free 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. xx-207. 
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ARE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS MEN? 


BILL J. PRIEST 
American River Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 


The public school superintendent of 1955 finds himself allocating 
2 sizable percentage of his work day to functions which might 
properly be called educational publie relations. As the chief execu- 
tive of a school system he is expected not only to organize but 
Personally to carry out a coherent program of interpreting the 
schools to the people. To operate a sound educational program is 
Unquestionably basic; however, this alone is not enough. The public 
must be reached with evidence demonstrating this fact. 

How effective are school administrators in the execution of their 
Public relations function? To obtain a partial answer to this and 
related questions fifteen. top-level publie relations executives in 
New York City were interviewed. This accredited jury of fifteen 
Was composed of six executives employed by or operating inde- 
Pendent public relations firms, six executives employed to direct 

€ programs of individual major industrial firms, one director of a 
school improvement association, one executive secretary of a 
national professional association, and one institutional public 
relations specialist employed by a major university. 

9 attempt was made to prove or disprove opinions expressed 
Y those interviewed. Since fifteen individuals do not represent an 
adequate sampling, no contention is made that views expressed 
represent a true consensus of public relations executives. On the 
other hand the opinions of highly successful men who are evaluating 
lat aspect of school administration which parallels their specialty 
should receive more than cursory attention. - 
am ede i ee Rina E AE 
Probl 8 irom forty-five minutes to a a 
Were 2.5 of Public education was high. Several of the | 
an Serving or had served as lay participants in educational plan- 
pa: § and policy-making. Four basic questions were asked each 
we ticipating executive. No verbatim quotations were taken nor 
es: re any tabulations kept on the number of times a given view was 
oo Questions asked are quoted below after which a sum- 
ary of answers received is presented. 
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SHOULD PUBLIC FUNDS BE SPENT FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


Without exception, an affirmative answer was given to this 
question. In support of this position it was pointed out that vir- 
tually all important government agencies include a public relations 
unit. The possibility that the general publie would react unfavor- 
ably to the expenditure of tax monies for this purpose was not 
regarded as a significant consideration. In fact, several contended 
that one of the obligations of leaders in a democracy is the release 
of information to the citizenry, indicating what is being done and 
why and how. Some interpretation of the implications and probable 
results of such action should logically be a part of this public m- 
formation. From a practical viewpoint it was noted that, since 
publie education is dependent upon funds derived from taxes, it 18 
necessary to compete with other tax-supported agencies for an 
equitable share of the tax dollar. A well-organized publie relations 
program built around a sound educational program will do much to 
assure continuous support for public education. 

Several executives mentioned the need to counteract the neg 
tive propaganda which is directed against public education y 
organized groups. To withstand such attacks successfully involves 
not only facts and deeds but organization and ‘know how e 
educational publie relations facilitates good education and }§ 
function worthy of financial support from the tax dollar. 


£ 
WHAT IS YOUR REACTION TO THE JOB BEING DONE IN THE FIELD 0 


PUBLIC RELATIONS BY PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS? 
: A 3 : ze aby 
Almost without exception the executives declined to make ? 


generalizations since they were familiar with only two oF er 
school districts. Urged to comment on the basis of the situatio! 
known to them they unanimously stated that superintendents a i 
principals seemed to be doing the best job they knew how to ¢ 3 
Prior to identifying specific weaknesses several executives ut 
tioned that the duties of a school administrator were so divers p^ 
that it was unrealistic to expect expert performance in eac? pi 
of his work. ifie 
The specific criticisms which were mentioned may be cl255 de- 
under two general categories. The first category involves best. 
ficiencies which result from a lack of knowledge about Pite 
relations, what it should do, and how it should do it. There # 
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evidence that school administrators recognize the need for a long- 
term, coherent public relations program. Administrators tend to 
fall into a classification known in publie relations jargon as 'fire- 
fighters’. The fire starts, the superintendent and his brigade rush 
their resources to the scene and put it out, whereupon they put 
their tools away and return to business as usual. Fire prevention, 
With which the long-term publie relations program is concerned, 
receives little, if any, attention. 

Another weakness emanating from lack of training and experi- 
ence in publie relations is the virtual absence of research, par- 
ticularly evaluation, in school-community relationships. Industry 
1S continuously measuring the impact of its public relations pro- 
gram on those with whom it deals or may, at some future time, deal. 
This identifies strengths and weaknesses and provides a basis for 
Sound decisions affecting future action. 

Despite the fact that some progress has been made toward de- 
centralization in large city school systems, there is still too little 
attention given to the matter of developing a feeling of ownership 
and responsibility among residents of an urban sub-unit. Adults 
can generate no warmth for an educational program which is de- 
Signed and administered by anonymous head office personnel. 

, A failure to understand the importance of attractive and func- 
tional packaging is apparent among educators. Without cheapen- 
Mg their product in any way administrators could introduce 
Changes which would strengthen the appeal of the educational 
Program, (i.c. up-to-date names for courses, short unit courses). 
eme siderable improvement in adult education offerings could be 

ected by the application of this basic principle. ' i 

he second group of criticisms involves those deficiencies which 
er to be the result of personal shortcomings on the part x 
id ool administrators. There is a good deal more lip service ‘> e 
: 93 of the two-way road between school and community than ere 

» Practice. Invited to confer and counsel with administrators on 
on presumed to be of mutual interest, aoe eu 
ex themselves being used as an audience while the sc Pih 
< Pounds at great length with no apparent awareness 0 e 
Monologuish’ rôle he is playing. " 
hne publie relations executives felt that educators am pue E 
C ei means and ends, the result of which is that a greai "p. o 

may produce very meager results. This is aggravated by a 
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conservatism which reveals a feeling of great insecurity whenever 
traditional patterns must be modified. 

Industry has long recognized that the so-called trifles in human 
relations are cumulative and ultimately add up to a very significant 
public relations factor. Administrators, in their zeal to get at the 
fundamental issues as they see them, are frequently remiss in their 
handling of the ‘little things’. 

Finally, the reluctance of educators to lose their identity as 
educators and be ‘regular guys’ is a sorely needed reform, according 
to several of the executives interviewed. A tendency toward social 
inbreeding among educators was mentioned as a barrier to the es- 
tablishment of effective school-community ties. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE MAIN PITFALLS TO BE RECKONED WITH IN 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


One very basic pitfall which probably has no immediate solutio? 
in most school systems is the common practice of regarding public 
relations as a collateral duty which will be carried on as circum" 
stances permit. This virtually assures lack of continuity. A seco 
pitfall is the misconception that publicity and publie relations are 
synonymous and that a few press releases written by the Englis^ 
teacher during his free period will do the job satisfactorily. 

A good public relations man must know his product. Frequently 
superintendents climb the professional ladder as specialists in ji 
aspect of education (i.e., business management, curriculum, gue 
anco), and when as superintendents they attempt to interpr? i 
their total program to lay groups, it becomes all too apparent tha 
they are not qualified to do so. 

The administrator who visualizes public relations as a Þat 
tricks used to get people to do what he wants them to do is dan 
for a rude awakening. There are undoubtedly many situations 
which ‘gimmicks’ and novelties may be effectively employ? 
Nevertheless, the sound educational publie relations pie i 
starts with the operation of an educational program of suffice 
merit to command the attention and respect of the public. 

An apparently trivial detail—the way in which telephon á 
and across-the-counter contacts are handled—may have ? k 
important impact on school-community relationships. ort 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall of all in maintaining proper rap Paat 
between school and community is the failure to recogne 
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good public relations start within an organization, and only after 
crystallizing internally can it sueceed externally. The attitude of 
the students, the teachers, the administration, and the board mem- 
bers toward a given school has much to do with sound public 
relations. One other segment of the team which should never be 
underrated is the custodial and secretarial staff. These are usually 
non-professional persons who reside in the community. Their views 
have great influence on the community’s appraisal of a given insti- 
tution, particularly in a rural area. In addition to fair personnel 
policies and satisfactory working conditions it is important that 
Some sort of team spirit be encouraged. A basic clement in creating 
and maintaining this spirit, and one too frequently overlooked by 
school administrators, is the matter of prompt dissemination of 
pertinent institutional information. Perhaps no single factor con- 
tributes more to internal unity than does the practice of keeping 


students and employees informed. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IT 18 DESIRABLE TO HAVE LAY PARTICIPATION IN 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING? 


_All persons interviewed responded with an unqualified affirma- 
= answer to this question. However, there was some division of 
Opinion as to the way in which lay resources should be used. The 
Majority felt that lay participation should be confined to those 
Aspects of school administration in which laymen have a capacity 
to contribute, leaving the purely professional decisions for the 
trained school administrator. No clear demarkation was established 
between the area of professional decisions and the area in which 
Aymen were qualified to advise. In general, finance and housing 
Were believed to be areas where laymen could contribute, and cur- 
Ticulum, guidance, and personnel were regarded as professional 
areas, j 
The practice of inviting lay groups to participate on committees 
Prganized to study school problems after administrative decisions 
ave already been made was again singled out for criticism. i 
fur is a bona fide intention to utilize the lay op : ver m 
: laymen should not be asked to participate in school mal b 
vi € opinions expressed by the public relations executives inter- 
ewed in this study contain several significant implications iot 
action by educators and educational policy-makers: Stated in suc- 


cin : A 
ct form they are as follows: 
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1) University and college graduate schools of education must 
gear their training of administrators to the job which their trainees 
are required to do. This involves the development of insight and 
skills in the field of school-community relationships. 

2) School administrators and school trustees must recognize that 
an allocation of time commensurate with the importance of the 
function must be made for educational public relations. 

3) School administrators should accept the fact that continual 
professional growth is required for the effective execution of their 
duties. Such growth should be planned and in line with the new 
demands of the job. 

4) School administrators should assume responsibility for the 
establishment of a continuous, long-term program of educational 
public relations. This program should be built around a strong, 
effective internal organization. 

5) School administrators should accept their responsibilities 35 
community leaders and should participate actively as both leaders 
and followers in activities involving community welfare. 


oa a 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF RECENT RESEARCH IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY CURRICULUM 


JESSIE HELEN HAAG 


The University of Texas 


The problem of determining what shall be taught in elementary 
school health and safety has become acute. Due to the broad scope 
of mental and physical health problems and the range of accidents 
occurring to the elementary school-age child, it is difficult for ele- 
mentary teachers and curriculum consultants to select content 
within these two arcas. Professional literature, such as the National 
Society for the Study of Education’s Forty-Sixth Yearbook, has 
Stressed the value of objective data for the selection of curriculum 
content. (9) The conelusions of research studies in the health and 
safety curriculum can offer valuable contributions to elementary 
teachers and curriculum consultants, if those contributions are 
made known. 

In order to justify health and safety teaching in the elementary 
and Secondary schools, this author contends that the instruction 
must satisfy the health and safety needs and interests of the ele- 
mentary and/or secondary pupil. In order to meet these needs and 
interests, the teacher and the pupil must be aware of objective 
piormation revealing the pupil’s health status and the pupil’s 
pd and safety knowledges, interests, attitudes, and practices. 
“or example, data concerning health status can be discovered from 
the pupil’s health record card; pupil’s accident record; results of 
Screening tests: tuberculin, vision, hearing, nutritional, and pos- 
hi pupil’s dental record; and systematic observation by the 
TUNE for unusual pupil behavior and appearance such as found 
vith signs of communicable diseases and mental health problems. 

Tealth and safety knowledges can be revealed through teacher- 
Made objective written and standardized health and safety tests. 
ring and safety attitudes can be expressed through class ne 
aea teacher-pupil conferences, panels, debates, and standard- 
; health and safety measuring devices. Health and safety 
materests can be uncovered through pupil interest-inventories, sug- 
Sestion boxes, and questions asked by pupils in class. Health and 
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safety practices can be compiled through pupil surveys, checklists, 
and rating scales. Objective data concerning the pupil can be sup- 
plied by the local health unit, the community health and safety 
agencies, school health council, and the publie health nurse. (5) 
This information can guide the teacher and pupil into the selection 
of a health and safety curriculum which can promote the pupil’s 
health status, eradicate the pupil’s pseudo-information, and formu- 
late attitudes that assist in better pupil health and safety practices. 

There has been research which has attempted to discover pupil 
needs and interests so as to guide the teacher and pupil in their 
selection of the health and safety curriculum. Bode (/) reveale 
that twenty-nine third-grade children, representing a cross-section 
of middle-income families in Austin, Texas, had definite deficiencies 
in regard to health status and practices: dental health problem? 
were discovered by family dentists; skin conditions, mental healt! 
disturbances, signs of rheumatic fever, nutritional failures, 2” 
continual occurrence of common colds were observed by the 
teacher; and insufficient immunization procedures were indicate 
on pupil health records. These children had undesirable attitudes 
toward community measures to control diseases, immunization 
procedures, control of insects, and fire prevention. Their interests 
varied from the health interests of fourth-grade children of the 
Denver Public Schools study. (3) These Austin children wante 
learn how to make a first-aid kit, how to take a person's pulse icis 
temperature, how penicillin was made, and how to get out of : 
burning building. The Acorn National Achievement Tests e 
Health and Safety Education were used to determine mim 
health and safety knowledges of these third-grade children. v it 
comparing the results of the standardized tests given to the childr $ 
of this study with the national norms of third-grade childre™ the 
children of the study scored 5.48 higher for the entire test than ibe 
national norm. However, the standardized tests showed tha} y, 

$ fety 
children of the study were weak on facts about health and 52 rch 
To elementary teachers and curriculum consultants, this cnet 
study indicates the need for curriculum planning which 1n¢ d 
dental health, prevention of skin conditions, mental health, co” m 
of insects, fire prevention, prevention of colds and rheumati¢ : 
nutrition education, and control of communicable diseases- "E 

Carroll (2) disclosed the accidents and diseases causing C^ one? 
Texas elementary school-age children. This research study, 
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coóperation with the Division of Vital Statistics of the Texas State 
Department of Health, served several purposes. First, the study 
revealed to elementary teachers and curriculum consultants that 
motor vehicle accidents, accidental drowning, accidents by fire and 
explosion, acute poliomyelitis, neoplasms, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and other diseases of the nervous system and sense organs had the 
highest incidence in the causes of deaths to Texas elementary 
school-age children. Of the 1,064 Texas children, six through eleven 


years of age and who died from accidents or diseases during 1950 
and 1951, 


Motor vehicle accidents caused 144 deaths 
Accidental drowning caused 94 deaths 
Accidents by fire and explosion caused 67 deaths 
Acute poliomyelitis caused 60 deaths 
Neoplasms other than leukemia caused 58 deaths 
Pneumonia caused 52 deaths 
Tuberculosis caused 41 deaths 
Other diseases of the nervous system and sense organs 

caused 40 deaths 


_ Second, the study recommended the scope of health and safety 
Instruction covering these causes of death. Third, the study pre- 
sented pertinent data as to these causes of deaths by age, 8e; race, 
month of occurrence of the death, the residence of the child, the 
place of death, and a comparison of accidental deaths to deaths 
rom diseases by age, sex, race, and month of occurrence. — 

Kirchner (8) exposed some of the health and safety fallacies of 
the residents of Maverick County, Texas. This county, bordering 
the Rio Grande River, has had many health problems. By inter- 
Viewing one hundred and eighty-seven persons, known to fifth- and 
sixth-grade children attending Quemado Elementary School, 
Kirchner found one hundred and seventy-three fallacies promoting 
all forms of self-medication, some extremely harmful; fallacies 
concerning foods to be eaten; fallacies including evil spirits and 
calers; fallacies treating old wounds and sores; fallacies encour- 
Fi ia Medical quackery through fanatical religious sig and 
: acies associated with birth, infancy, and death. From this s 
Carch study, elementary teachers of Maverick County, Texas, 
Should be able to plan a wide range of health and safety instruction 
P Combat these fallacies. This instruction might include Care of 

© Human Body—protection against injury and disease, Services 
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of the Family Physician and Dentist, Nutrition Education, Mental 
Health, Junior American Red Cross First Aid, Disease Prevention, 
and Community Health. 

Dzenowagis and Irwin have reported two hundred and sixteen 
harmful health and safety misconceptions among 2,210 fifth-grade 
and 1,881 sixth-grade children in six urban and suburban com- 
munities in eastern Massachusetts. These communities represente 
both industrial and residential areas. In the conclusions of the 
study, these statements were made: 

“1) Many harmful health and safety misconceptions are very 
prevalent among fifth- and sixth-grade children. (a) Fifty per cent 
or more of the fifth-grade children subscribed to seventy-two 9 
two hundred and sixteen harmful health and safety misconceptions: 
(b) Fifty per cent or more of the sixth-grade children subscribe 
to sixty-nine of two hundred and sixteen harmful health and safety 
misconceptions. 

*2) Variations in the prevalence of certain harmful health 
safety misconceptions do exist." 

Tn the recommendations of the study, the authors st ate: ful 

“1) Fifth- and sixth-grade teachers should identify the harm 
health and safety misconceptions subscribed to by their puprs 
a partial basis for the selection and organization of subject m 


and 


Irwin, Merrill, and Staton have compiled three hundr 
fundamental concepts of healthful living which migh 
during the selection of the content for the elementary schoo di- 
and safety curriculum. These concepts resulted from 4 study [n 
vided into two major parts—inductive and deductive P -— 
the inductive phase, the selection and determination der piri 
hundred and five concepts depended upon an analysis of : at 
six elementary school health textbooks, of fourteen elem ital 
school safety textbooks, of thirty-six issues of Hygeia, a24 E d 
statistics. In the deductive phase, the judgments of healt yed 
medical authorities on the scientific accuracy of the three se the 
and five concepts and of two juries of experts, who appre? ulum» 
suitability of each concept for the elementary school curre 
were used. These conclusions were made: a] co 

“1) The derived list of three hundred and five fundamen^ yid 
cepts of healthful living represents a core of scientifically 


t be us? 


gm 
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generalizations which may properly be considered within the pur- 
view of elementary school health education. 

*2) Those concepts which have received a rating of seven or 
higher, based upon the summed median scores of the two juries, 
are ‘well suited’ or ‘ideally suited’ for health education in the ele- 
mentary school.” (6) 

The ease of teaching, the teacher’s preference, and the health 
information found within an clementary school textbook have been 
the means of selecting the elementary school health and safety 
curriculum, in some instances. Kilander, Hein, and Mitchell have 
reported the extent of scientific accuracy of health information 
found in fifty-four school textbooks. The reviewers, used in the 
study, consisted of one hundred and fifty-four different individuals 
who became members of reviewing teams. Bach team had a phy- 
Sician, a dentist, a nurse, à nutritionist or home economist, and a 
teacher of either health, physical education, biology, Or general 
Science depending upon the nature of the textbook. Kilander, 
Hein, and Mitchell gave these conclusions: 

“1) "This study of the scientific accuracy of the health content 
of textbooks shows that errors of various types and degrees exist 
in the large sample of books reviewed. 4 : 

“2) Care is needed in reviewing textbook manuscripts for their 
Scientific accuracy. The number of authors of a given text seems 
to have little bearing upon the extent of errors. In the selection of 
reviewers for a manuscript, consideration must be given to obtain- 
Ing adequate coverage of the various health fields represented by 
the book. k 

“3) Due to the scientific advances and the accompanying 
changes in the field of health, a sufficiently large amount of the 

ealth content of textbooks tends to become outmoded, inaccurate 
and obsolete in time. Therefore, publishers need to revise and 
Schools need to replace their textbooks sufficiently often to meet 
S problem.” j 
In addition to these conclusions, there were four types of errors 


found in each of the fifty-four textbooks: Factual errors and in- 


*xaetitudes; Mi : ; yous, and incomplete statements; 
; Misleading, ambiguous, ted, conditions have 


Onsiderations no longer licable, outda 
ger applicable, : 
changed; and Controversial, debatable, confusing statements and 


concepts, half-truths. (7) 
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From these research workers comes a wealth of information for 
elementary teachers and curriculum consultants: (1) specific in- 
dices pointing to deficiencies in the physical and mental health 
status of the elementary school-age child plus the range of health 
and safety knowledges, attitudes, practices, and interests as re- 
vealed from objective data; (2) influence of local community 
customs upon the elementary school child’s health and safety prac- 
tices and the similarities and differences existing among these 
practices; and (3) effects of false health advertising, of pseudo- 
information gained from adult half-truths, and superstitions 
handed down from generations. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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_ Organized publie relations programs have come to occupy & 
Significant place in the administration of our secondary schools. 
In such programs there are many integral parts to be assumed, 
and all are important, but someone must take the responsibility 
for codrdinating the many phases of such a program in each indi- 
vidual school. In the large majority of our schools this challenging 
task belongs to the principal. 


ORGANIZE THE MACHINERY 


$ The principal and the staff participate in the general program of 
interpretation for the entire school system, and also carry out a 
Special program of interpreting the school in which they work. It 
is the task of the principal to organize the machinery for public 
relations within his own school. He is the liaison officer between 
the school and the community and the central office and the larger 
community it serves. The job of seeing that a positive program of 
Public relations is evolved and duly appreciated, cannot be dele- 
gated. It belongs logically to the school principal. An early study 
by Farley (1) found the responsibility for the public relations 
Program to be centered in the principal, the director of publicity 
for the school, or a public relations committee of teachers. A later 
Study by Farley, made in 1938, shows that in seventy-four per cent 
of one hundred and sixty secondary schools studied, the principal 
r^ ee the chief agent of the interpretation program of the school 


UTILIZE INDIVIDUAL CONTACTS 


Important also to the program of interpretation are the individ- 
ual contacts of the principal. In the course of each school day the 
Principal meets many parents. There are rigorous demands on tact, 
9n the principal's ability to interpret at first hand, under exacting 
conditions, the policies and practices of the schools. Thomas (3) 


suggested that parents should be encouraged to confer with 
313 
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principals, and that principals, like teachers, should visit homes 
to get acquainted with parents where possible. 

As he is the school’s agent before the public, shedding the light 
of truth and advising the people with respect to the school’s under- 
takings, achievements, and needs, the principal’s position is stra- 
tegic. He represents an institution of immediate concern to the 
public. As a leader within the local attendance district, the position 
of the principal is largely one of planning and direction, of remain- 
ing well in the background and achieving results through the direc- 
tion and stimulation of others (4). 


ADJUST TEACHER LOADS 


In order that teachers may have time to help interpret the 
school, it often becomes necessary for the principal to make adjust- 
ments in the school program. It is his responsibility to adjust 
teaching londs and other duties so as to permit members of his 
Staff to give part of their time to the work of interpretation. Also, 
the principal should take cognizance of such work and encourage 
it. He is, as a matter of fact, as important in the inspiration T 
aspects of interpretation as the superintendent, especially W1 th 
reference to the local attendance unit. The success of the publie 
relations program will depend to a large degree upon the quality 


of his leadership in a particular school and to some extent through- 
out the system (4). 


DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN DESIRABLE PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONAL RELATIONS 


Scully attempted to inquire into the professional and person: a 
relationships which develop between principals and their teaching 
personnel as they interact with one another in the course of dally 
rounds of activities which constitute the life of the school. BY the 
use of data blanks sent to Principals and teachers, she secure 
complete returns from sixty-four principals and one thousand 4” 
thirty-five teachers. Two of her findings are pertinent to the publie 
relation activities of principals: 1 

1) Teachers mentioned the prineipal's personal and profession® 
qualities, his attitudes and modes of behavior as sources of 5805" 
faction and dissatisfaction far more frequently than they Me” 


| 


d 
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tioned specific aspects of school organization or particular adminis- 
trative policies or practices . . . 

2) The outstanding professional quality of the principal referred 
to by over three-fourths of the teachers was his tending to treat 
teachers as friends and fellow-workers rather than as subordi- 
nates (6). 

The very nature and demands of a public relations program are 
such that the development of an efficient democratic organization 
is highly desirable. The principal should develop the public relations 
Program coöperatively. 


HELP THE COMMUNITY TO HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS 


It is the responsibility of the principal to help lift the sights of 
the community. As a community leader, he can do much to lead 
the community into a coöperative program of community action. 
The ‘whole’ child goes to school and reacts to his total environment 
both at school and in the community. If the school is to do an effi- 
cient job, it must participate in improving the quality of living in 
the community. Schools, under this concept, must become the 
center of community life. 

Educators are becoming cognizant of the fact that a good school 
Program is one of the most significant factors in developing an 
effective public relations. No quantity of publicity can serve as 
Substitute for a program of ‘quality’. - 

tis generally accepted that schools which utilize lay participa- 
tion in the formulation of school policies enjoy greater support 
than do schools which encourage little or no lay participation (. 

OSt citizens like to feel that they have an investment in the 
School program and that they should contribute such resources as 

hey possess toward the improvement of schools if given the op- 
Portunity, 


PROVIDE LEADERSHIP FOR THE LOCAL SCHOOL 


When the principal’s planning and execution of the school’s 
Program of public relations are effective, the various activities will 
evidence this efficiency. Locke, in 1948, examined the róle of the 
Secondary school principal in the public relations program. He 
found that there are many tasks which are at one end the same 
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time a challenge and an opportunity to the principal. Three tasks 
which he considers of primary importance are: 

1) Mobilizing the talents and skills of the staff of a school for 
8 greater mutual understanding and respect for its work. 

2) Formulating and organizing as well as carrying out a program 
of public relations. 

3) Establishing and maintaining ethical and codperative rela- 
tionships of the persons involved in the program (8). . 

This study considers the principal a leader in publie relations. 
As head of the school, he is in a better position than any other 
member of the school staff to mobilize talent, organize a public 
relations program, and supervise the personnel of the program. 

In organizing the school program of public relations it is neces- 
sary that a great deal of thought and planning be expended. The 
task of the principal in conducting the program is to secure, 
organize, and interpret facts concerning the school program. This 
most likely involves the use of all employees and students of the 
school. In reality, every teacher is a public relations agent for the 
school inasmuch as he directly influences the major couriers O 
hool to the community—the student he 
teaches (9). 

It is the duty of the principal to help familiarize the staff at 
each level with the genera] objectives of the over-all program an 
with the special techniques and procedures applicable at each level. 
There is a public relations job for every member of the schoo 
system to do; a job that is an integral part of his daily work. The 
school staff by its very existence and functioning molds the public 
mind. The principal is responsible for providing leadership tha 
will develop the program and staff to the fullest extent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Arcu O. Heck. The Education of Exceptional Children. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1953, pp. 535. $5.00 


Thorough re-writing and the addition of several new chapters 
have brought this publication which has been popular since the 
first edition in 1940 to a new place of prominence in the literature 
relating to children who are referred to as exceptional. Deen 
tion is given to educational and training programs for those Who 
are crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, blind, partially seeing, pie 
tive in speech, delicate, mentally retarded, gifted, and socially an! 
emotionally maladjusted. 5 

One of the unique features of the book is the section on Proplan 
of Administration. Attention is given to different methods e 
financing state programs of special education in order to give d» 
dren opportunities commensurate with their interests, abilities, E 
capacities. The author discusses State Administration and es 
and describes various programs now in operation through org” 
zational charts. 

Specifie suggestions are made in the establishment of a state ilos- 
gram of education for those classified as exceptional. The - e0- 
ophy is firmly established for adequate evaluation centers, B s 
graphically available, where personnel from medical and behavio 
sciences can make the necessary team diagnostic evaluations. 
findings would then help the teacher of special classes and prog? : 
to know the limitations and capacities of those they are io Mr? 
The other two chapters in this section relate to preventive P 
grams and to what may be expected in the future. reas 

The author relates the statistics of incidence in the several Cor 
of exceptional children to the report of the 1930 White House 
ference on special education. These data were current for t © 1950 
edition of this book but later statistics are available from be ro- 
White House Conference and other reports. The use of select pot 0- 
grams throughout the United States to offer as illustrative P 
grams is commendable. However, the programs of large cities pli- 
used throughout the book and often these programs are not Tia 
cable to those to be found in smaller communities and rur? 
tricts. ' pe 

The Selected Bibliography at the close of each chapter maY 
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questioned by professional personnel representing the respective 
areas as not being as carefully ‘selected’ as might have been desired. 
In several instances more recent publications have replaced several 
here listed. The bibliographies are confined to books, bulletins and 
pamphlets. Much of the fine reference material referring to educa- 
tion of exceptional children is to be found in professional journals. 
These personal reactions should not detract from the comprehen- 
Siveness, scholarliness, and thoroughness of the publication. The 
problems to be faced and the challenge of meeting these problems 
in the education of the various types of exceptional children are 
clearly and forcefully presented. Parents, teachers, administrators 
and those in special training to work specifically with one or more 
of these groups of children will find the book establishes basic phil- 
osophies to be followed in providing adequate educational pro- 
grams for those with mental, physical and social problems and 
handicaps, DARREL J. MASE 


University of Florida 


Rav H. Smiesow. I mproving the Teaching-Learning Processes. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1953, pp- 487. $5.00 
Simpson has undertaken the staggering task of writing a book for 
teachers aimed “to develop for use a basic understanding of 
methods based on sound psychological principles.” This purpose 
he has achieved rather well. His material would be most pertinent 
for a methods course or as a resource book for teachers in an 
"Service education program. / 
the format of the book is quite novel. Each chapter contains a 
8eneral introduction to the topic under discussion and then pro- 
ceeds to present information in answer to hypothetical questions 
Students might ask. This procedure is followed to develop the 
Problem-solving approach through actual use so that it then may 
>ecome part of the methods of instruction of perspective teachers. 
Although this technique is quite effective at times, the frequency 
of such questions often interrupts the continuity of narration. 
he salient points of each chapter are very well summarized in 
Outline form and a comprehensive and carefully annotated bibli- 
ography isin dadel. , ‘ 


€ portions of the book relating to developing the concepts 
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underlying the problem-solving approach to learning are excel- 
lent. Simpson considers the entire process from techniques of 
identification of problems through criteria for selecting problems 
to study, methods of learning, and evaluation. Two chapters are 
devoted to an inclusive discussion of evaluation and self-evaluation 
in its broadest interpretation, and examples of newer techniques 
are included. However, such techniques are also contained Jn ' 
each chapter to appraise the presentation of material. Much 
emphasis is given to considering such areas of methods as Te- 
source materials, group dynamics, functional reading, frec-reading 
programs, and many others. : " 
The question of curriculum structure is briefly considered with , 
| 
3 


emphasis on the strengths and weaknesses of programs pe 
aches. 


from the traditional to the core or common learnings appro 
A summary of evidence from the Eight Year Study and the Southern 
Association Sludy is included to support the contention that the 
newer methods of instruction are productive of more effective 
learning. 

Simpson has written a challenging and valuable book which ca? 
be utilized by all those engaged in educative programs today- 

Jean V. MARANI 


Sarasota (Fla.) Junior High School 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CONTROVERSY IN ENGLAND 


THEODORE L. RELLER 


Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


The problem of the organization of schools for educational pur- 

- poses continues to have many unresolved sides in various nations. 
* the United States a part of the widespread attack on schools has 
Sen aimed at the junior high school as an organizational unit. In 
Delian recent years have witnessed much pressure on the 6-4-4 

a M M and its discontinuance in some communities. The best 
meia a secondary school is another issue regarding which com- 

, ary : c differ widely. Should there be only comprehensive second- 
d S Schools? Or are separate vocational schools to be preferred? If 

parate vocational schools why not academic high schools? 

Mw at problems of internal organization there are such ques- 

oe as the extent to which departmentalization should be em- 

Aci What of core or broad fields programs? Should the students 
ae, schools be organized into ‘houses’ each with a faculty at 
hath Somewhat its own? These and many related issues continue to 
in a American education. They also arouse bitter controversy 
"t er countries. So intense has been the struggle about the com- 
faked a secondary school in England and in a sense SO closely 
of it i to Some issues or problems in America that & brief review 

i believed to be of genuine value. 

Fed a brief outlining of backgroun 
ondar ave been advanced for and against the comp 
con ne school will be presented. These will be follow: 
cluding statement. , 


d factors the arguments 
rehensive sec- 
ed by a brief 


UTH 


" 'To understand the struggle regarding the comprehensive second- 
Y School a number of elements must be keptin mind. Among these 
tremely 


he : 
former concepts of English secondary education are ex 
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important. Until 1902 secondary education was provided in the 
great public schools and in day grammar schools. These schools 
were independent, that is, not provided by the central government, 
or by the local education authorities. Beginning in 1902 grammar 
schools were publicly provided. The Fisher Act in 1918 further 
stimulated the development of secondary education by the local 
education authorities. The schools established were grammar 
schools in many instances with programs developed quite largely 
in terms of the previous experience of the independent grammar 
schools. Secondary modern schools designed to provide all-round 
secondary education based on the interests of children develop? 
slowly after 1918. Some central schools which had a commercia 
bias were also developed as were technical schools. These however 
were not generally regarded as secondary schools. A 
, The grammar schools established by the local education author 
ties developed very well. They along with the independent second” 
ary schools prepared for the universities and offered the progr 
essential for entrance into many of the professional and manager? 
posts in English life. Admission to the secondary schools prov! e 
by the local education authorities was by examination. Some MS 
education authorities also entered into agreements with indepe?™ 
ent schools in their area whereby a certain percentage of the sh 
dents of a school would be selected by and provided for by the e 
education authority. The other students in the independent schoo 
were tuition paying. The public education authorities thus PTO” ? 
secondary education of the grammar school type for the mos 3 t- 
of the young people who wished to pursue it, Actually since the * f 
titudes of the family, the social group and the economic posit 


cu urs an important effect on vocational choices many ould 
youth did not take ad i oe 
advantage of the opportunity offered side 


also be noted that secondary education was available to 2 € 
ably larger percentage of youth in some areas than in others. de- 
The war years required degrees of social cohesion and soni ens 
mocracy which were new in the experience of Britain. The bur o8 
Were great and were imposed on all members of the society ized 
greater degree than in most other societies. The British rOCOE i 
that their future as a force in the world was highly relate uth. 
EY to locate and develop the talents of all cf their able Y d 
Y his view combined with that of the Labour Party which ipn of 
ing to decrease class lines had an impact on the Education 2 
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1944. This act was sponsored by the national administration which 
was a coalition of the major parties. It provided that the local ed- 
ucation authorities should make sure that in their respective areas 
there are secondary schools available “sufficient in number, charac- 
ter, and equipment to afford for all pupils opportunities of educa- 
tion offering such variety of instruction and training as may be de- 
sirable, in view of their different ages, abilities and aptitudes, and 
of the different periods for which they may be expected to remain 
at school”! It has been observed that while these provisions ap- 
Pear so obvious as to be axiomatic, the closer their implications are 
studied the greater they seem to be. The act further provided that 
all young people should receive a ‘secondary education’ at least un- 
til age fifteen (later) sixteen, and that the wishes of the parents 
should be considered in determining the type of secondary educa- 
tion to be provided for their children. 

How the local education authorities organized this new broad 
Secondary education program for all was left to their discretion. 
They could provide grammar, modern and technical schools sepa- 
rately housed or they could house all three types or combinations 
of them in a single building. Each local education authority was 
&iven time to draw up a «comprehensive development plan' for its 
area which was to be submitted to the Ministry of Education for 
approval. d A 

It became apparent early that in the contest between tripartite 
Secondary education (e.g., separate grammar, modern and techni- 
cal schools) and comprehensive schools providing for all youth of a 
Biven area the Labour Party would strongly favor the latter. Thus 
in the loca] education authorities where Labour was strong the pull 
toward the comprehensive school was greatest. Educationists have 
Stood aloof from the controversy in many instances though their 
Weight in general has been toward the tripartite or some other non- 
Comprehensive arrangement. The controversy became most heated 
™ recent months as the London County Council made plans to open 
its first comprehensive school for a district and proposed in the proc- 
ess to close a long established grammar school in the area. This, 
ig lowing parental protests, the Minister of Education would not 
authorize. The struggle between the Conservative and Labour par- 
ties in the House of Commons thus appeared also in a sense to be 
* Struggle between local education authorities and the Ministry of 


1 Education Act, 1944. 
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Education. The London County Council has opened its first large 
comprehensive school without including the students attending the 
grammar school of the area. 


WHY COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the press, the educational journals, the reports of local educa- 
tion authorities, the debates in local education committees, in par- 
liament and in many private conversations the following arguments 
have been advanced at one or another time. The arguments a7? 
offered here in the manner and spirit and at times in the words m 
which they have been used and without any attempt at evaluating 
them. 

1) The comprehensive school will contribute to the furtherance 
of social unity, the development of a ‘closely knit community’, the 
reduction in class distinctions and the development of a ‘parity 9 


' : «og walks 
esteem’ among students and later men and women in various wal 


of life. 
“One function is that of the social melting pot. There enters E 
school at intervals a mixed collection of well-favoured and inde 
voured children. Now instead of enhancing the consciousness A 
difference between them by stressing the tokens of superiority a 
inferiority, whether in personal capacity or the individuals’ bà te 
ground of culture, the school devotes or does its level best to ap 
its whole arrangement to underlining the common humanity) © a 
mon heritage and common responsibility for the future of all up 
children in the local community. The school moreover 8 ex 88 
and loosens the rigidities of attitude imposed by the lines 9 " 
stratification outside; and in doing these things it also perform y 
one remove a Social purpose in gradually overthrowing ari 
barriers between men and women in the adult world. +4 fos" 
“Thus it is allowed to be an instrument of social change: i 
ters new patterns of group behavior; and, if you like, c2? pe 
garded as a conscious and deliberate agent of social policy.” ;graeli 
The various types of schools split ‘one people into what et 
long ago called two nations’. Even those who want the compre vith 
sive school to be introduced slowly if at all are likely to ago NT 
The Economist, “Beyond any doubt, it is a national weaknes® 


re 
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there are such deep cleavages, not based on any real educational 
differences but on grades of social prestige in British education. 
This is the only country in the world where it is still asked of a man 
not how but where he was educated, and it would be a great strength 
to the community if this creator of disunity, this breeder of inferi- 
ority complexes, could be removed.’ 

Labour members of parliament more bluntly recall how long it 
took them to get over the superiority complexes which they devel- 
oped in grammar schools. The force of these arguments can only 
be realized when seen in light of the zeal of many Englishmen today 
to attain equality. This zeal is seen by some as ‘the malicious envy 
of all distinction’ and as a ‘militant egaltarianism’ which would 
destroy all educational distinctions and privileges including those 
based on real differences in ability. The proponents of comprehen- 
Sive schools hold that while schools cannot abolish class distinctions 
they can and should contribute to a reduction in their rigidity. 

2) The comprehensive school could achieve more satisfactorily 
those educational purposes which are common to adolescents and 
which transcend the aims of the several types of special secondary 
Schools. Furthermore “ .. democratic education like democracy 
itself can harmonize a variety of aims within its purpose." This it 
18 believed could be done through extra-curricular activities and 
through the development of certain courses in which those with 
different vocational ends would be intermingled. Each ‘house’ 
within the school might represent a wide range of social back- 
grounds, abilities and interests. Also in the comprehensive school 
res core of subjects for at least two years" could be pro- 

aded, 

3) The comprehensive school could make possible the develop- 
ment of the abilities of children within a larger framework of com- 
munity life, As Sir Ernest Barker has said: “I learned that intel- 
lectuals by themselves make a bleak sort of society.” Thus the 
narrow ‘over-intellectualized’ atmosphere of the grammar school 
Would be overcome. Such ‘social purpose’ or the seeing of the spe- 
how aims within and in relation to à broad life or community situ- 
ation is held to have inspired American education for many years, 
While being completely lacking in the British system. The Educa- 


"h “Schools without selection. The Economist, March 14, 1953, pp. 710- 
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tion Committee of the London County Council said: “We tend to 
love exclusive aristocracies, and when the aristocracy of wealth 
went out of fashion we created a new one which we were pleased to 
think was an aristocracy of brains, that is, of those who excel in 
book learning. We need to create a much wider aristocracy—° 
those who excel in the art of social living . . . "* 

“We hold that the school becomes colorful, rich and rewarding 
just in proportion as the boy who reads Homer, the boy who makes 
wireless sets and the boy without marked aptitude for either are 
within its living unity a constant stimulus and supplement one to 
the other... We must aim at a school so richly varied in person- 
nel, equipment and range of activities that it will escape the pus 
gish exalting of the purely intellectual or clerkly gifts which has 8° 
falsified our values and impaired our social health . . . - ds 

4) The comprehensive school would eventually make unnecc? 
sary the selection of vocations by children at the age at Lick a 
on the basis of examinations. Thus the ‘snobbish passion of p 
for grammar school education’ would be overcome. An incre 
number of people are said to be getting dissatisfied with segre 
on a vocational basis at 11+. This dissatisfaction has & 
sharply as increasing doubt has been thrown on the validity 9 ys 
instruments of selection which are employed. Intelligence ©. 
have been widely used as a basis for selection. Studies indicating 
the lack of constancy of the IQ and the effect of environmental an 
emotional factors on it have stimulated this dissatisfaction. 5. e 
recognize the weaknesses of the present system and see bat t? 
comprehensive school could reduce “the importance of the in 
Eas nation, which can at present make or mar a child's career ,,, 
a single day." The present plan: “divides brothers and sister 
produces fears, frustrations, jealousies, rivalries; creates 
of inferiority not “unmixed with guilt and resentment” 
an “atmosphere of crisis” as children approach adolescence . pis 

5) The comprehensive school would make the correction O v t0 
takes in placement and essential transfers easier and more ^ ds t° 
aod facilitate the development of necessary ™° i o 

u 
M Suse da County Council, Education Committee, “Report ee MET 
P E education in the development plan; July at 
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meet the varying abilities of the children. The comprehensive 
school would make possible the study of the individual student by 
the staff and his eventual more valid placement in coöperation with 
the parents. This is seen as the answer to the lack of confidence in 
the examination at 11-++. Through this arrangement many facts not 
revealed through tests which should have a bearing on placement 
would be brought to light. 

“You have all the children in the neighborhood present, in ap- 
proximately the normal ratios between intellectual gradings, and 
in considerable numbers. This situation enables the school to em- 
ploy a large variety of techniques in its scheme of instruction, to 
say nothing of providing in less formal ways, & wide choice of ex- 
perience for the pupils, and to regulate the tempo of advance to the 
estimated requirements of each. It may be claimed that the schools 
flexibility of teaching method, or (should I say?) its tenderness to 
individual needs, at all stages from the age of entry to eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, should allow every child to move along at his 
capacity, He need never be the victim of arbitrary classification, or 
be left behind and lose interest in his schooling, because observa- 
tion. and reclassification can proceed unhindered throughout the 
Session and throughout the years." 

6) 'The comprehensive school would really bring secondary edu- 
cation to all. As long as some local authorities continue to offer à 
grammar school education to three or four times as many of their 
students of the secondary age group as others whether à child has 
the opportunity or not is the result of his geographical location. 

his is unfair and unsound. 

7) The comprehensive school would reduce the bitter and un- 
fortunate competition which now exists for grammar school places. 


here is a comprehensive school at the elementary level. Why now 
n Secondary education is to be provided for al 
Provided in a unified institution? "P. 

8) The comprehensive school can overcome the inevitable tend- 
eney of teachers, parents and children to look down upon the 
“choot (and pupils who attend it) which admits those who are de- 
nied admission to other schools. Until this attitude is overcome 
these children will not experience fair and adequate educational 
opportunity. Tt can only be overcome by eliminating the "school 


7 Judges. op. cit. 
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from which the abler escape and in which only the intellectually 
slower and those who have the misfortune to have unambitious 
parents remain.” Such schools will not attract their fair share of the 
ablest teachers for, in the words of Thring, “a dull boy's mind is & 
wise man's problem." *mi- 

9) The establishment of comprehensive schools and the elim! 
nation of selection at 11+ will remove a tremendous pressure upon 
the junior (elementary) schools and will enable them to develop * 
creative program to meet the needs of the children. . PA 

10) The comprehensive school will result in the retention 9 er 
larger number of young people in the secondary school for à n 
period of years. This it is believed will be achieved because of pe 
broader program developed and of the adjustments made to ^ 
for the individual. 

11) The comprehensive school should result in larger num 
the poorest group economically reaching the university. Fail 
this is believed to be a major ‘wastage’ in England today a" 
which should be eliminated or sharply curtailed. ; d eve? 

12) The comprehensive school would require fewer sites an plem 
though they would need to be larger it is held that the site P7 a in 
of large and older cities could be much more satisfactorily meee 
this manner. The provision of secondary education for all Hu cal 
meeting established standards creates major difficulties wal" wi 
only be overcome over a long period of years in combination 
extensive slum clearance and much new housing. he sp% 

13) While the comprehensive school would be larger than ses 
cial secondary schools this is not inevitably bad. Eton for n 
has more than a thousand students and a staff of over impor" 
dred, and this is not a basis for dissatisfaction with it. More ; ania 
tant than the size of the school may well be the internal 0! ‘ain 
tion through which the objectives of the school may be 8 use; at- 
This means ‘houses’, liberal or adequate staffing for eadh neeentiO® 
tention to the needs and abilities of each student. This 4 ogram 
may be better provided in a school with some breadth © P unc 
than in a single ‘stream’ school. But the London County l impo" 
noted that, *A problem of great intricacy and fundamenta muy 
tance is that of breaking down the large school into small "* com 
ties without sacrificing the ideal that the school should fein’ 
prehensive rather than multilateral, and without Dues to 
educational needs of pupils of one kind or degree of aid 
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of others.” The school should be so organized that pupils of differ- 
ent abilities have opportunities to work together and so that “each 
may be given every opportunity of working to the full extent of his 
capacity.” The development of the organization is a large oppor- 
tunity for headmaster and staff to exercise their ‘academic free- 
dom.' There is no pattern. 

14) The comprehensive school can maintain an academic 
achievement as high as that of the grammar school. The different 
achievement in the American comprehensive secondary school may 
well be more the result of other forces than of the type of organi- 
zation of the school. American students do not face an external ex- 
amination, or a competitive examination to enter the university. 
The aims emphasized in their society are different from those em- 
phasized in Britain and results are therefore different. While the 
Americans recognize limitations in their comprehensive secondary 
schools you don’t find them moving toward special purpose sec- 
ondary schools as a solution. Furthermore even the grammar 
schools are recognized as having serious limitations. Refer only to 
the various reports of commissions if there is doubt about this. The 
fact that Americans recognize that they have not achieved all they 
have sought does not mean that they have rejected the comprehen- 
Sive secondary school any more than the advocates of the grammar 
school would reject it because of their recognition if its inadequa- 
cies, 


WHY OPPOSE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1) There has been insufficient experimentation to demonstrate 
the desirability of the comprehensive secondary school. Therefore, 
at most, only a few comprehensive schools should be developed and 
these should be studied for twenty or thirty years before any gen- 
eral movement toward them is encouraged or permitted. The worth 
of the grammar school is known. Why destroy that which is good in 
the system in order to move into the unknown? 

2) Standards must be maintained and this can better be done 
through the tripartite system. Standards need especially to be 
maintained for the ablest students. “If in à nation the spark of hu- 
man genius, wherever it may be detected, is fostered and nour- 
ished, if the way is made clear before it, if the teachers measure the 
— 


p * London County Council. The Organization of Compr 
chools, 1953, pp. 9, 26. 
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performance of their duty by the crop of first-class brains they bring 
to harvest—then that nation will grow in greatness, and its ordi- 
nary citizens, too, will lead better and fuller lives."* Or again, 
“ . , , There is a danger that in a passion for a shallowly conceived 
equalitarianism precious things may be lost, that black injustice 
may be done to exceptional and gifted people because the educa- 
tional privileges they require are not supposed to fit in with ‘demo- 
cratic’ equality, and there is the danger that democratic society; 
instead of being served by the richness of developed differences will 
die of the inanition of mediocrity." 

3) The comprehensive school does not further equality of edu- 
cational opportunity to the extent the tripartite system does 
Equality of opportunity means the “provision of the type of edu- 
cation best suited to stimulate the fullest development of each m- 
dividual.” The comprehensive school "inevitably caters to the 
average". The American secondary school “is not successful 1! 
coping with the needs of the diverse grades of intelligence repre 
sented by the pupils." Tocqueville is cited as having said more than 
a century ago: “A middle standard is fixed in America for huma? 
knowledge. All approach as near to it as they can, some as they riso 
others as they descend .... The gifts of the intellect proceed 3 
rectly from God and man cannot, prevent their unequal distrib 
tion. But in consequence of this state of things which we have her? 
represented it happens that, although the capacities of me? a 
widely different, as the Creator has doubtless intended that ver 
should be, they are submitted to the same method of treatmen™ 
"This," Kandel states, “is an excellent description of the pre 
Situation in the field of secondary education in the United m 
-.. Man cannot prevent the unequal distribution of intelligen’ g 
but he has succeeded in the United States in developing 2 type "n 
School organization that prevents the unequal use of intelliget 

; - ”™ Despite this love of mediocrity it is stated that the Amen? er 
high school does a considerably better job with the twenty 
cent preparing for college and the twenty per cent preparing 


ioe without selection.” op. cit. 
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skilled occupations than for the sixty per cent who do not receive 
an “education to meet their needs.” 

4) The comprehensive school does not promote social unity be- 
cause “social unity is not something that comes from mere social 
contiguity; it is in essence something spiritual and does not require 
that all pupils should be herded into the same school.” Evidence 
is accumulating that the comprehensive secondary school in Amer- 
ica is not promoting social unity and understanding between the 
different levels of society. Warner and others’ Social Class in Amer- 
ica and Hollinshead's Elntown’s Youth are studies which support 
this view. Rather than influencing social class the school is said to 
merely reflect social classes. Further it is argued that in the Amer- 
ican high school there is no ‘parity of esteem’ despite the variety of 
curricula offered in the same school. Similarly participation in the 
extra-curricular activities, except for athletics, is characterized by 
a ‘social hierarchy’. 

5) The comprehensive school is really urged on à political base 
rather than because it is educationally sound. The proponents of 
the comprehensive school favor it only because itis believed to have 
a wide political appeal. 

6) The comprehensive school is too large 
education has always been characterized d 
schools. The headmaster who does not know each one of his stu- 
dents well is not regarded favorably. Headmasters would become 
‘administrators only. The comprehensive school in order to have 
adequate groups in the required range of subjects would need to be 
larger than has been a part of British experience. Thus while 
Schools in general have been favored which do not exceed six-hun- 
dred students the comprehensive school would need to have twelve- 
hundred or perhaps two-thousand. Recent English studies in indus- 
try which strongly suggest that as the size of the plant increases 
morale tends to drop, other things being equal, support the sound- 
hess of the traditional dislike of the large school. ^ k 

7) The comprehensive school would not have the relatively sim- 
ple clear-cut aims of a specialized school. In the American compre- 
hensive school the aims of the various groups become confused and 
80 does the program. Because of the lack of clear-cut simple aims 
of an academic or technical type it is also feared that the compre- 
—“nsive school is or may become 'anti-in 
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gerous type of comprehensive school is seen by its opponents as one 
in which each stream or type of course is kept separate and distinct 
with its own aims. The safest course would thus be to have three 
separate schools on the same site. While this is not being required 
by the Ministry of Education of the comprehensive schools built by 
the London County Council it is interesting to note that the build- 
ings are required to be built in three sections each of which could 
house a separate specialized school if at a later date that should be 
determined upon. The proponents of the comprehensive school do 
not want three schools on a site (or three streams in one building) 
because this does not constitute a comprehensive school in their 
view. 

8) The comprehensive school does not concentrate upon the im- 
provement of what are believed to be the weakest parts of English 
education. The modern secondary school which has more general 
and somewhat less specific aims than the grammar and technica 
secondary schools is held to be a relatively weak link to which those 
who are interested in improving education might well devote their 
energies. 

9) The comprehensive school is proposed by those who seek only 
‘sameness’ among men. It is said that “there is the rather odd and 
muddled but very prevalent belief that we cannot be good put 
unless we are all ‘the same’ ."!5 The fear is that the proponents z 
the struggle against social privilege may be carried so far that they 
will oppose even having parents spend money on or put forwa" 
special effort to educate their own children. Is not the growing : 
sire for a ‘vast hydra-headed monster of a school’ the inevitab 
extreme of doctrinaire folly? 3 

10) The comprehensive school would ereate transfer difficultie? 
for children moving to an area which is organized differently: e 

11) The comprehensive school would reduce the cohesive fom 
of the school and the possibility of social action which results H> 
the children in tne school knowing one another. Thus the edt fer 
tional results in matters other than academic learnings woul suf 
because of the size of the school. 

12) The comprehensive school would result in greater la r 
homogeneity of the students and thus provide less opportunity : 
understanding to develop among the various classes. Some © : 
mar schools draw their students almost city-wide and from rich 
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poor homes (those with 5 £ a week income and those with 100 £) 
while the comprehensive school would serve a narrow social group 
and geographic area. Small geographical units such as in a new 
housing area are quite homogeneous economically and socially and 
deny the working together of those from widely varying back- 
grounds. 

13) The comprehensive school cannot succeed because it will not 
be possible to secure enough heads who are wise enough to adminis- 
ter and provide leadership in them. Abler heads will not wish to ac- 
cept appointments in them. Especially it is thought that able heads 
would not like to serve in schools in which they could not ‘get rid 
of the D stream’—those who cannot profit from conventional ways 
of teaching—nor conform to normal standards of honesty and fair 
play. 

14) The comprehensive school might become too universally 
adopted and as a result the variety of types of educational oppor- 
tunities would be reduced. While it may be admitted that much of 
the variety in the past has been available to the economically more 
able rather than to the masses it is noted that England has stood 
for diversity in educational arrangements and it is held that it 


should continue to do so. 


NO 'SOLUTION'—BUT VARIETY 


Thus the arguments run back and forth in regard to one of the 
bitterest controversies in the history of English education. Oceas- 
sionally one sees evidence of serious searching for à solution which 
does not go to one or the other extreme. To a rather striking degree 
however positions are taken either ‘for’ or ‘against? and ‘facts’ are 
used to support the positions taken rather than studied as a base 
for arriving at a defensible position. The controversy reaches its 
height when, as in London, the fate of an existing grammar school 
is involved. For not to include the students of such à school is really 
to deny a truly comprehensive school for an area. And to bring it in 
is to dissolve an existing excellent school. A i 

A few ask: “ . . . Do we not devote too much effort to ‘paper’ or- 
Sanization and classification and allocation, to ‘streams’ and 

biases’ and ‘types’, to the organization of schools from the outside 

rather than the'inside? 

ü There is plenty of long establishe 
exibility in English education. These 


d tradition and of variety and 
are valuable educational as- 
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sets and we should do well to preserve and extend them.... if 
more freedom were given to individual schools to develop their 
work from the inside according to the varying talents of the pupils 
and teachers who compose them, it could be possible to provide 
.. . for children of different aptitudes and different levels of mental 
ability without tying labels on the children and without including 
in the name of the school a ridiculous adjective announcing it to be 
a school of a certain type... . 7° " 
Meanwhile England builds secondary schools. Most authorities 
plan two or three types of special purpose secondary schools. Some 
are developing bilateral schools such as grammar-technical and 
modern-technical. A few authorities—not more than ten out of the 
one hundred forty-six—are building some comprehensive schools 
These include some of the most important authorities such as Lon- 
don which plans to build sixty-seven comprehensive secondary 
schools. Even in these authorities however a considerable number ° 
grammar schools will remain. Thus it appears certain that Englan 
will continue to have great variety in the types of secondary schoo's 
which it maintains. It also appears likely that it will do an excellent 
job of trying out comprehensive secondary schools—for they are 
being exceedingly carefully planned—bathed in the fire of interné 
criticism ; planned by those who are aware of their potential limit il 
tions but also challenged and inspired by their possible contributio”? 
to England. 
) A solution to the controversy is not to be found in discussion. I 
is clear that it is not to be found in contention regarding America? 
secondary education, whatever its strengths and limitations. 
equally clear that the attainment of greater equality of education? 
opportunity at the secondary age level remains one of the mo? 
baffling problems confronting the people of England and of many 
other nations including the United States. England may well © wi 
some real help regarding solutions to this problem in tbe ecade 
ahead—for seldom has a society attacked the problem so vigorous 
or so aware of the difficulties inherent in various ‘solutions’. 
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EDUCATION: A CAUSE OR AN ANSWER 
W. W. LUDEMAN 
President, Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota 


E? nne a prominent lecturer recently state that “the only thing 
AA “hs to fear is the educated man.” He went ahead to develop 
idea that it has been the steady march of progress under the 
ng of research and science that has brought with it the critical 
oe of the present day world and the threat of even more 
Ous issues in the years ahead. 
oe does show that there has never been progress without 
c: ant hardships. The automobile ruined the buggywhip busi- 
ien Nps mechanical cotton picker caused unemployment in the 
inda : and television is creating problems for the moving picture 
a : ry and other recreational media. But the real question is, 
ve progress without disaster? 


IS EDUCATION THE CAUSE? 


Ti ii in this era are enjoying the greatest standard of living 
E to man. Much of it has been the fruit of education and 
io centrated scientific study. No person would want to go back 
an earlier day. 
P careful reflection and alert observation does tell us that 
cs are also problems never before faced. For example: 
cE eed speeds in transportation bring with them 40,000 
natio ost per year in auto accidents, the constant threat of inter- 
dd dea bombing through the air, and the many critical stresses 
fat ernational relations due to the one-world philosophy which 
S travel has brought with it. 
s piraling production—has bro ; grov 
amd Which force producers into lower prices oF 8 
ificial controls or into agricultural bankruptcy. 

E. tom and hydrogen energy —1man's genius and scientific education 
Selle sou us to the threshold of a time when the world stands 
Tho present danger of annihilation. 
by 2 are dozens of other instances wh 
Stat; © present day school, is proving to 

us of the immediate future. 
335 


ught with it growing surpluses of 
ome type of 


ere man's genius, trained 
be a vital threat to the 
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Mental stresses—all of this progress has stepped up the tempo 
of general living to the place where percentage rates of mental 
upsets are growing by leaps and bounds until someone has stated 
that at the present speed of increase there will be more people in 
institutions than outside of them. 


CAN EDUCATION BE THE ANSWER? 


If the training of men’s minds has been the cause of this tre- 
mendous progress with its dangerous attendant problems, have 
we any right to believe that education can effectively be the 
answer? I think it can be done. 

Surely the only thing we have to fear is not the educated man- 
If there is a pathway that will lead to further progress without 
danger it will need to be constructed by the studied attention of 
men. Education can be the answer as well as the cause. 

For example: 

Turning technology to good. Man's genius has shaped a modern 
and dangerous world of speed, over-production, and atomic power. 
It would seem that we have a right to expect that this same genius 
can cull out the dangers. Driver training in the high schools 2” 
colleges can cut highway accidents to a minimum. Studied controls 
in agriculture can assure adequate but not fatal surpluses. Saien- 
tists are frantically searching for ways to harness atomic energy 
into constructive rather than destructive uses before it is t00 late 
as we head down the road toward perdition. 

Mechanization and a worthy use of leisure. The push button age 
has forced people into spare time and idleness which has increase 
crime and delinquency. We must convince ourselves that a progra? 
of recreation under trained supervision, that stepped up education 
for worthy home membership to stabilize this foundation 80° 
institution, and the development of attractive hobby life can go 
far as an answer to the whole problem of crime and delinquen’Y 
that has been growing out of increasing leisure time. í 

Steady the minds of men. Mental health organizations in every 
state are excited about ways to handle the alarming increase? es 
mental illness, and well they should be. But it would be mus, 
better to prepare boys and girls in our schools to live more adjuste 
lives in this complex world and head off the tides of mental break- 
downs before they start. How to do this? Teach children to ration 


i : n 
alize the load of fears that are thrown at them. There is little 1625? 
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for children to grow up these days afraid of their economic future, 
over-fearful of health dangers, and uncertain about their whole 
life outlook. If we can steady the minds of children we will have a 
better balanced adult world. 


YES, EDUCATION CAN BE AN ANSWER 


It can’t be denied that education has brought this great new 
world of today with its attendant problems. But education can 
also solve the problems. However, the schools and colleges cannot 
do it alone. The coóperative help of the churches and religious 
Organizations, plus the serious and dynamic attention of the 
homes, plus the devoted interest of all persons—this will give some 
chance of getting the job done so that humanity can live more 
securely in a world at peace, man with man, and nation with 
nation, 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 
TO READING* 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


University of Delaware 


If one were to make a quick appraisal of the current educational 
scene by reading the multitude of trenchant phrases being applie 
by the mass of experts, it might be concluded that we are wit- 
nessing the decline and fall of education in general and reading 
instruction in particular. Fortunately, there are still many opt 
mists around who believe just the opposite to be true. Tor examp'e: 
national surveys show “That the purchase of books in hard an 
soft covers has increased at least 500 per cent since pre-war, d 
less days (1).” The records show that the Service Men of Worl 
War II read four years in advance of those of World War I. : 
when the figures for cities like Detroit are examined, they € 
that decade by decade the reading scores of pupils of the sa™ 
level of ability have increased. f 

At the same time, statistics indicate that all of the children - 
all of the people are coming to school and must be cared for- 4 
wards of twenty-five million children and youths now crowd e 
doors of the ever-expanding schools of the country (2). In the P 
thirty years the proportion of students of high-school age atten n 
ing high school rose from a selective twenty-five per cent E. pg 
unselective ninety per cent. Experts are predicting that before ^ e. 
almost a half of all high-school graduates will be going to col ort 
It seems possible, therefore, that former President ona itb 
Harvard was right when he foresaw tremendous changes rs 
half of our population headed for the high road (college), educ? 
must get together and bridge the academic-education 8U f, 
the erosion, and co-operate as educators. m 

This challenge is tremendous and immediate. Today 8 7 pe 
voice may circle the globe in seven seconds. A newspaper m outs: 
delivered to any part of the world in less than thirty-5* ing P 
and television is comparable only to the invention of printi? ho 
its power to inform and to influence. Now, more than viti 


ay t 


s This pape" was presented as a Graduate Lecture to the Fact 
University of Delaware. : 
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people in our democracy are dependent upon sound education and 
intelligent reading. 

Books and other printed materials are still the chief storehouse 
of knowledge and wisdom. And the ability to read is the indispen- 
sable key! The first requisite in the mastery of the skills of lan- 
guage and reading is the development of critical thinking. Indi- 
viduals must develop the power to read discriminately; to weigh 
and consider; to distinguish fact from opinion, and reason from 
emotional appeal. They must be able to detect quickly false in- 
ferences or unsubstantiated statements, and to suspend judgment 
until all sides of a question have been studied. 

_ Moreover, we like to say that reading is synonymous with think- 
ing and that education is primarily concerned with thinking. Read- 
Ing and thinking are similar processes—purposeful, logical, and 
continually changing. The reader as the thinker is constantly 
putting two and two together. He reasons as he reads and, since 
the word reason is etymologically connected with ratio, it means 
that the reader is seeking & relationship that is as accurate as the 
conditions defined permit. John Dewey said that understanding 
and comprehension mean “that the various parts of ir 
acquired are grasped in their relations to one another” (8) and 
that—while learning includes the amassing an 
formation—understanding i$ attained by reflectio 
rather than depending upon verbal memory. E d 

Tf results such as those described are to be attained, it 15 clear 
Sm the instructional program in reading must lay the foundation 
9r growth in the complex skills of word percept: 
me and of utilization. In pem pike E 

ative readin ng people mus appreci 
Values and the s ang tt LecwE] release and pleasure through 


| vil £ 
e reading of literature. 
A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


A developmental program in readin: 
ae at all levels of instruction all th 
in ug skills they need. To the degree 

struction is geared to each individu 


anguage ment; Pre ture 
aL al abilities, rate and natu i i 
the richness and stimulation of the social environment. Growth in 


oral language is not like building 2 wall, one stone after another. 
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It is more like growing a tree by letting it live in the rain, the sun- 
shine, and the wind. Growth in learning to deal with printed lan- 
guage is similar. 

The entire scheme of grades or levels within the schools came 
about as a result of increased enrollment and the need for an ad- 
ministrative device for handling the pupils. But, after years 0 
grouping by “grade”, each level came to mean a particular po? 
of advancement that all those in the class had to achieve leve 
beyond those in the preceding grade but not as far as those in the 
succeeding one. However, all objective measures that are applie 
to a grade show a range of achievement by the members 9 the 
class that varies from three to four years below to three Or = 
years above the typical score for the grade tested. By definition 
a reading norm in a grade means that half the class scores esiti 
the norm and half scores below. Making such a norm 2 standa! 
does not make the membership of the class more homogeneous: A 
fact, the chief results of making a norm a standard have been frus" 
tration and bitterness for thousands of children each year. 1 
sume that every nine-year-old in the fourth grade is ready and? S 
to read from a “fourth reader” is as naive and unrealistic 25 assum 
ing that every fourth grade child could comfortably wear the sa™ 
size shoes. 

Arbitrary standards for grading and promotion have S 
inestimable damage to the mental health of boys and girls. d. 
ing a child a "failure" can not help but create deep-seate É e 
ings of resentment and discouragement. For these children; 2 i 
inimitable James Joyce nomenclature for the days of the ae ae 
week is most appropriate: MOANday, TEARSday, WAILS for 
THUMPSday, and FRIGHTday. The results are tragic— att on" 
the individual and society—and are all so unnecessary an «tél 
trary to the basic purposes of public education and developm? 
reading instruction. 

In a truly efvective program of developmental differen 


instruction, the teacher will adjust instruction to indiv! ua some 
oom 


Nn: 
:atjon 9 
tiat! a d 


group. Whatever groups are formed, it is understood 
‘students are by no means homogencous and that there wl 


~— 


^ 
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ranges of reading achievement. It is also understood throughout 
the primary school that membership in the groups is flexible, and 
that the longer children remain in school, the greater will be the 
gap between the least able and the most adept in reading. 

i A first requisite, therefore, in a developmental reading program 
is that it be based on the fact that pupil growth is individual and 
continuous, and that grade classification is largely an administra- 
tive device. Tt is not to be assumed that norms for a grade are to 
be interpreted as standards and that they are to be imposed on 
the pupils in a grade. 

Since the process of reading must vary according to the purpose 
of the reader and the nature of the material being read, the ability 
to adapt rate to purpose or the flexibility that makes for optimum 
efficiency should be the first objective of the teaching of reading. 
It is self-evident that adaptability or flexibility is a mature form 
of experience, resulting from mastery of certain basic factors. It 
takes practice and good coaching to develop a golfer who can 
adapt his shots to the demands of different lies, distances, and 
competitive pressures. And this statement does not imply that 
one must wait to learn to play golf until physical maturity has 
been reached. To the contrary, the person who receives proper 
training at an early age can learn with greater ease to play à very 
Eood game, Since training and practice are so essential to the 
Mastery of a physical skill where almost automatic neuro-muscular 
habits can be more readily formed, it is apparent that an even 
Breater degree of training and practice is essential when mastery 
of the mental skills of reading and thinking is desired. And, as In 
golf, there is much evidence to show that by the time a child has 
Completed the sixth grade—with materials within his range of 
experience and vocabulary—he can read with as much speed and 
Understanding as adults can read the same material. , 

Adjustment of speed and method of reading to the material 
and task is, therefore, the major reading skill to pe ri pud 
these four conditions—speed, method, material, and task at y? 7 

e latter is most important. It is the reader’s purpose that e 
mines what he is going to read and how he is going to read. The 
World gets out of the way of a man who knows where he is going 
embodies the basic philosophy behind purposeful reading. Again, 
lust as in golf, it is the immediate purpose to be accomplished that 
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decides what club will be used and how it will be used. The golfer 
selects the club for the job at hand and then uses it as expertly as 
possible. 

These skills require specific teaching in the classroom, the labo- 
ratory, the study hall, and the library—under careful direction of 
the teacher—as pupils or students pursue purposes or problems o 
their own choosing. To accomplish this training properly requires 
careful appraisal of the róle of the teacher. The Hebrews recog- 
nized the unique interrelatednesses of the róle of the learner an 
the teacher. In Hebrew the word limméd, "to teach," is n mi 
tensified form of the word lamad, “to learn." The difference be- 
tween the learner and the teacher is intensified by the mature? 
experience of the teacher. John Dewey defines the teacher as * 
most experienced person in the classroom. This makes the teacher 
a member of the learning group—a coördinator, a director—be p 
ing to set the reading-thinking stage by stimulating pupils 
think about possible outcomes, to conjecture, to anticipate, . 
abstract, and to index what they know and do not know. 
answer-seeking, problem-solving type of mental process starts W! a 
what pupils know and allows the young minds mental freedom d 
their quest of the unknown. At the same time, the teacher ee 
the pupils must realize that certain controls of physical A g 
are imposed by the conventions of all social experiences invo g 
the contact and communication of people. Unfortunately, ma d 


: ’ 
uninformed, would-be educators confused Dewey’s premises bey - 


instead of allowing mental freedom and physical controls, 
allowed physical freedom and mental chaos. ote 
In the Saturday Review of Literature, A. Whitney Griswold MP 
that what we need is a return to the liberal arts. He defines 7 tbe 
arts to mean the arts becoming to a free man. In other WO’ ant 
liberal arts are rooted in freedom—not privilege—and are P gD 
to “awaken and develop the intellectual and spiritual pow’ test 
the individual .*. . so that he may bring to his career the EI^ and 
possible assets of intelligence, resourcefulness, judgme? ^ jem 
Character." The novice reader needs basic training of the P ipa? 
solving type—using mental processes of why and how rath ren 
the who, what, when, where rote-memory type of mental ae ade 
if he wants to become an intelligent, resourceful, judicious 
and thinker, i go 
ecause ke 


Dewey clashed so sharply with many educators b 


LL 
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that, in a teacher-dictated, memoriter-method atmosphere, free 
thinking could not occur. In developmental reading instruction 
the teacher never says “read for me” and seldom sets teacher 
purposes for reading—especially during the basic-training years. 
Rather, she encourages the children to use all available clues for 
the prediction of events to come in a story. Pupils use such clues 
as are evident in pictures and titles and, as they read, such clues 
as are evident in the plot development. They do not need to 
satisfy an imposed teacher-goal. Rather, each child has his own 
purpose to accomplish, and frequently each child has three and 
four purposes in mind. With such training, by the time the chil- 
dren have acquired a large enough reading vocabulary to read 
Widely, they have also acquired the ability to know what they 
want to read and why and how to locate the material. 

For example, last year in a certain first grade the teacher was 
developing purposes for reading a story about a toy telephone. The 
plot developed around the theme that a four-year-old girl was 
calling her father on a phone and asking him to bring home a box 
of cookies. However, the unreality of this situation did not escape 
these first-grade children, and they were amused with the idea 
that the girl thought she could reach her father with à toy phone. 
In the picture they noted, among other things, that the cord on 
the phone was not connected. As 2 group, they predicted that 
when Father did come home he would not have the cookies, and 


their prediction was correct. > 
In another instance, a group of fourth graders were setting 
purposes. One lad predicted that the story took place in snow- 
Covered mountains because the picture and title, “Giant Baby 
Panda,” led him to think that way. But a girl spoke up very firmly 
and said, “No, the white ‘mountain tops’ are clouds.” The girl 
Spoke so convincingly that the others in the group felt she was 
tight. Finally, the first lad changed his mind, too Eae e 
they read, the first lad almost jumped out of kis seat when ^e 


discovered that he had been correct. This kind of give and take— 
of carrying out individual and group purposes, of aem. or 
denying through effective reading—involves social and psychologi- 
cal adjustments as well as linguistic skills. : ‘ 
One first-grader set out e find how many pennies the White 
Hen had. At the right time she got up and said,. I found my 
answer and can-read the line that proves it." She did, and she 
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read that the hen had a few pennies. One pupil immediately asked 
her how many a few meant; and she replied, four. The teacher 
then asked others in the group to estimate, and various replies 
were given until a girl said a few meant one. Whereupon à little 
boy spoke up saying a few meant more than one and that was why 
the story said a “few”. If we can get that kind of thinking and 
purposeful reading in the first grade, what will these children be 
like by the time they get to college! 

A reader with self-declared purposes does not only get t 
the what and why of things he wants to find, but he learns to know 
the how and where, too. One first-grade lad was asked to prove * 
point he had made after reading a story. He returned to the story, 
quickly located the line, and read it orally. When the teacher 
asked him how he had located the line so quickly, he ae 
“I remembered it was in the middle of the story, so I turnec 
that part." A second-grade child, asked to prove a point, we 
came up quickly with the answer. When the teacher asked qoe 
he had located the passage so quickly, he said: “I just looked T 
the word trick and then I had the line." Another secon¢ am 
girl went back to a story to prove that the people would us 
potatoes. By observation, it was evident that at first she puro 
the page very quiekly. Then, when she did not locate the t 
She started at the top of the page again and procecded = c 
cautiously. She paused, deliberated, and then read the er 
lines. Up to this point in the story, the author had only imP tbe 
that the people would buy potatoes. This girl had graspe Jine 
implied meaning; but she discovered that re-reading to fln "iban 
supporting implied meanings required more careful reading 
it did to re-read to locate a line giving a literal meaning: — s the 

This kind of inductive teacher-pupil direction gives n rove 
opportunity to think and predict, to read, to prove o" F n 
and to tell how they did so. In this way the child becomes pnl : 
about a skill that circumstances and training have led him s He 
Then he ean apply the skill deliberately in new situation”, 10 
learns to skim, to read slowly and reflectively, to move M pake 
read selectively, to read orally, to note sequence of ideas, to 


o know 


5 " 4 idence: 
sound inferences, to back up generalizations with evid o first 
recognize indefinite terms. If he begins this training pM 


grade, by the time he gets to high school he will be an adep!' 
and thinker, ; 
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. The members of an audience listening to a speaker adjust their 

à listening to the same rate. Listeners accustom themselves to the 
demands of different speaking rates. However, the reader does not 
experience such external pressures to determine rate. He must set 
his own standards. Those people who are wide-awake, alert, pur- 
poseful readers are versatile and rapid readers. Those who have 
no purposes allow their minds to wander, are capricious and un- 
reflective and are poor readers. Only genuine intellectual freedom 
Will result in forming positive habits of thinking and reading; and 
the only way to achieve traits of carefulness, thoroughness, and 
continuity is by exercising these traits from the beginning and by 
Providing the conditions that call for their exercise. I chose my 
examples at the primary level because, contrary to the opinions of 
Many, tendencies toward reflective and logical activities are native 
to the mind and show themselves at an early period. A baby 
entertains suggestions, tests them by observation, reaches conclu- 
Sions, tries them in action, and finds them confirmed or in need of 
Correction or rejection. 

The reader who has not mastered t 
and thinking is unable to adjust to variable demands and usually 
cannot do so when vocabulary and content are simple. For such a 
reader, the answer seldom lies in gadgets to improve rate. The 
adjustment must come from within. The reader must decide 
Whether to run, walk, or go at a snail's pace; and he must make 

eliberate effort to adjust rate to purpose. People frequently look 
id Speed-reading gadgets as a panacea for their mental rigidity 
&rising from routine or indifference. Usually, they are disappointed. 


he basie processes of reading 


WORD RECOGNITION 


A second objective in à developmental program is skill in word 
recognition, Pupils must learn a method of attacking new words 
— word analysis, use of context clues, and use of the diction- 

y. ‘ 

Word analysis is done by sight and sound, or by structure and 
Phonetics, Letters are used to represent sounds, and most letters 
represent, different sounds. Just as the meaning of a word is deter- 
mined from the context in which it is used, so the sound of a letter 
1s determined by the pronunciation unit, or syllable, in which it 
Occurs. Therefore, to attack a word phonetically, ® reader must 
"ecognize the sound unit and recall the sound it usually represents. 
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Tt is seldom that attacking a word by naming its letters is adequate. 
To name the letters c, a, t does not result in cat. Blend c, a, t to- 
gether as you will, and the sounds resulting will not be cat. In the 
early stages of phonetic training, knowing the names of the latter? 
in the alphabet can be an impediment to grasping phonetic a 
ciples—based on the fact that letters represent variable hese 
and in many instances are silent. The procedure is to identity 
common sounds frequently represented by the same letters 1 
known printed words. 3 

The pupil is also taught to use picture context clues and y^ 
guage context clues to word recognition. The picture-word n 
sociation is like the meaningful Gestalt experience in which à S 
learns spoken language. The printed symbol and the expert ak 
represents are easier to grasp and remember when the two oe A 
together. The thought to be communicated dictates the ar 
to be used; so that—when a printed word is not immedia r 
recognized—if the reader completes the sentence or paragr 
the correct word may suggest itself as it did to the writer. sup- 
quently, in a similar way in oral communication, à listener 
plies a word to a hesitant, searching speaker. 


SEMANTICS , 
h. reading 


A third objective of effective communication throug yer 


involves meaning and semantics. The authority of experience $ 

language is unquestionable. Words or numbers are abstract S 

bols and have no meaning until the reader can bring exper 

to the symbols. cqui 
Children learn to use and understand words only as they * A pd 

experiences which provide a need for verbal communica Is 

reasons for using certain words. They learn first those 5Y bed. 


along the Susquehanna. á reno but 
_ Comprehension cannot be more adequate than expe ow th? 
understanding can be increased if children leain to 
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words have different meanings—according to their setting and 
context, Children must be guided to know that meanings change 
with time and place and with the writer’s intent, and that words 
can be emotionally loaded. Language can do no more than refer 
us to the information of our senses. In 1832 Alexander Johnson 
wrote in his Treatise on Language: “Should a person point to an 
object, and ask me what it is, I might answer it is a sight and a 
feel. My children are so accustomed to such answers from me that 
they never address me as above.” (4) Words cannot perform the 
functions of our senses, but can refer only to experience. And this 
concern with meaning is not new! Lao-Tzu, twenty-five centuries 
ago, began The Way of Life with: 

In the beginning of heaven and earth there were no words, 

Words came out of the womb of matter; 

And whether a man dispassionately 

Sees to the core of life 

Or passionately 

Sees the surface, 

The core and the surface 

Are essentially the same, 

Words making them seem different 


Only to express appearance. 
If name be needed, wonder names them both. 


The more children are made aware of these factors the more ade- 


quate will be the concepts they form. 

In addition, the developmental approach teaches the related 
language-arts skills as reading skills, before teaching them as 
writing skills, Skill in reading depends upon understanding the 
general structure of the sentence and the paragraph. The structure 
ot à paragraph shows the relationship between a main and sub- 
ordinate idea. These skills are essentially reading comprehension 
skills and should be taught as such, rather than waiting to acquire 
them in English composition. Punctuation is, first, an aid $? 
communication of ideas (therefore, to reading comprehension) and, 
Second, a writing skill. Spelling skills are much more readily ac- 
Wired when word-recognition skills have been taught. To sum- 
Marize requires following a sequence of ideas, noting transitions 
Tom one idea to the next, and recognizing relationships in thought. 


d, in its simplest form, it is equivalent to stating the question 


ch a paragraph answers. These skills are much more readily 
E'asped as writing skills if they are taught first as reading skills. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD READING 


A fourth objective of developmental reading instruction is to 
bring books and children together in such a way that the pupil 
will acquire a desire for further reading. To do this, reading must 
become more or less an individual matter because the individual 
differences in both interests and abilities are so great that the 
pupils must be furnished with a wide and balanced selection O 
books on different levels of difficulty and covering a variety of 
experiences. This is accomplished through individual guidance 12 
selection, by organizing literature around themes, and by direct 
study of literature in and for itself. This should be done continu- 
ously, and should not be reserved for a certain time as in the ol - 
style, book-report days in which reading proceeded in six-wee 
jerks. Literature is to be read for delight and for refreshment an 
not to cover ground. A 

Doris Watts says: “Who knows but that this listening and look 
ing age may develop the largest number of readers the wor d af 
ever known? At least, people are being conditioned to sit 58 l: re 
think we have a chance to make reading more important to mo 
people than ever before in our long history (/).” 
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CLASSROOM DEMOCRACY HELPS PREPARE 
THE STUDENT TO LIVE NOW 


STERLING G. CALLAHAN 
Brigham Young University 


A philosophy which is expressed in terms of education as solely 
Preparation for life may be criticized as undemocratic. It appears 
to possess the inference that the on-going life, the current existence 
9f the child is less important than his future adult status. It smacks 
9f the idealism of deferred rewards which runs counter to the nature 
9f adolescence and may be, therefore, lacking in motivating power. 
Adolescents are geared to act in terms of immediate and personal 
&oals which bear a close relationship to current functions. Thus the 

Ourteen-year-old in the ninth-grade English class finds it much less 
Painful to work toward grammatical competence if he is convinced 
that it will assist him in securing and holding a summer-time job 
at the corner drug store. The more remote and consequently more 

ifficult goal of achieving an adult competence which will equip 

um for the society of which he is now not a part fails to provide 
the same inner drive toward achievement. The more closely the 
ee of education are identified with the on-going experience 
the child, the greater the chance of acceptance on the part of the 

Carner, 

To assume that one ‘learns to do by doing’ provides worthy com- 
jet onship to the thought that the best training for the future ex- 
cere 1s the living of the full life ‘here and now’. The vividness, the 
eae "à on-going experiences possesses within it a maximum po- 

thie or lasting learning with which less genuine problem situa- 
iia cannot hold pace. It follows that participation by students 
va we of peers constitutes a reality which has a carry-over 
iuie, = the adult status. The carry-over might best be described 
Fermé a gradual transition, for the adolescent has the right to 

ut m emg catapulted into adulthood without first having quaffed 

Pave rte ri of its alluring nectar. Progressive educators con- 

servico " adolescent in the réle of junior partner rendering whatever 

With e can end gradually assuming his full status in society 
Sut the abruptness of revolution. 
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TRAINING FOR THE FUTURE 


One queries, if the ‘now’ of existence is to be placed in a position 
superior to that of the future, is education to ignore the demands 
of adulthood in training adolescence? The implications of this ques- 
tion may not be as startling as it might at first appear. One runs into 
danger with a too literal interpretation of the ‘here and now’ con- 
cept. As one progresses toward maturity, one’s range of experiences 
becomes increasingly more like that of the adult. Therefore, if the 
current scene provides richer motivation, a personally inspired 
desire to achieve its further graduation in the direction of adult 
competencies will automatically result. Should this attempt ap- 
pear impractical from an actual instructional point of view, there 
is no reason for objecting to the inclusion of subject matter which 
calls upon the past as well as the future if an unmistakable relation- 
ship between the subject matter at hand and the experience of the 
child is made clear to the learner. 

Modern educational thought does not attempt to discount the 
merit of past experience if it serves to implement the full living of 
the current scene. Failing, however, to do this either through in- 
structional neglect or intrinsic worthlessness, it becomes sterile an 
impotent. The mere possession of knowledge appears to be without 
value; there should be a functionality aspect which is the basis of 
its real merit. Furthermore the usability of the educational product 
oe be perceptible to the learner if he is to approach his task of 
earning with enthusiasm and endurance. 

Authoritarianism labors under the assumption that the teacher’s 
oed f itat by autocratic procedure what has 

l past to the mind of the learner to the en 
that he may engage in a fuller life at some time in the future. There 
can be no quarrel with the employment of the best in the past pr- 
viding that it enriches the on-going experience. In fact, it woul 
appear foolish indeed were the classroom procedure to ignore the 
wisdom of the ages. The danger lies not in giving proper attention 


to subject matter of proven merit, but i inati just 
, in tl of jus 
what it shall consist. ? RE 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND SUCCESS IN 
SPECIALIZATION 


RUTH CATHLYN COOK 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


, Among the many unresolved issues pertaining to general educa- 
tion, that of scheduling course work becomes of immediate con- 
cern to deans of instruction, program committees, and students’ 
advisers. 

Faculty members are generally agreed that the program set up 
should allow for adjustment on the part of the student and provide 
him with a reasonable assurance of success in following that pro- 
gram. However, there seems to be no clear-cut evidence that any 
one program is superior to another. We have no carefully tested 
knowledge to guide us in deciding which is preferable, an early 
approach to specialization, a later approach, or an approach in 
which general and specialized education are followed simultane- 
ously from the freshman year. 

In an effort to discover whether students profit as much from a 
Program in which specialization is subordinated to general educa- 
tion during the first two years as from a program in which general 
education is accorded the subordinate position during the initial 
two years of college, the scholastic records of all beginning third- 
Year students at the Mankato State Teachers College were studied. 
go were available for one hundred and ser T begin- 
Sp Pepa: iss ical gemini 

ents, fourt Erea: hese one hu ar y am. 

dun d een were transfer students whose programs were i 
dohenr evaluate, and three had not yet elected any major field of 

ntration. 

eed 2 one hundred and fifty-four students remaining and whose 
Dh 8 were used for this study, forty-four per cent subsequently 
Those ed to as Group X, had finished fifty-four quarter hours or 
is d the sixty hours required in general education. Fifty-six 

a ie of the total number, subsequently referred to as Group Y, 
fft. to yet finished by the beginning of the third year, at least” 
eduest; r hours of the required number of constants in general 

10n. s 
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It was felt that beginning third-year students in either group 
would have had an opportunity to build up at least forty hours of 
credit in courses of their own choice and thus have had occasion to 
exhibit any difference that might exist between the groups in ability 
to perform in courses in their major fields of concentration. In 
addition, it was felt that by the beginning of the third ycar, stu- 
dents would have had sufficient acquaintance with their declared 
field of interest to be reasonably certain that their choice seemed 
to be a happy one. 

The study attempted to answer two questions. 

1) Is there a difference between the two groups in the ability to 
acquire honors in courses in the students’ major fields of concentra- 
tion? : 

2) Is there greater evidence of unsatisfactory or failing work 1D 
one group than in the other? 

The first step was to determine whether or not native ability 
might be declared an operating factor. A statistical treatment of 
psychological scores as measured by the American Council O 
Education Tests, revealed that no significant difference existe 
between the groups. The median for Group X was 55; for Group 
Y, 54. 

Next, the number of credit hours earned in students’ fields of 
specialization and the number of honor points gained were tabu- 
lated for each individual in both groups. 

It was found that Group X earned 1243 credits and 2402 honors. 
Group Y earned in students’ fields of concentration a total of 176 
credits and 2489 honors. 

When the data were subjected to a Chi-square test, the following 
calculations resulted: 


2 
of x (= = ay 4 (un — 2633.8V , (1243 — 8855 
1619.2 2633.8 ) ( 1387.8 


2402 — 2257.2\* j 
" et) = 12.94 + 796 + 15.10 + 924 = 49? 


: Referring to a table of Chi-square, the computed value of 45.24 
is far beyond the value of 6.635 which is required for significan? 
at the one per cent level. 

Basing our statement on these results, we must disprove the ! 
hypothesis and conclude that there is a significant difference ud 
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tween Group X and Group Y in ability to perform in their major 
fields of concentration. Of further interest is the fact that unsatis- 
factory and failing grades were assigned to students in Group Y 
in significantly greater numbers than to those in Group X, but 
that superior grades were earned more often by those in Group X. 
An examination of letter grades accorded students in their major 
fields of specialization revealed that Group X was awarded nearly 
three times as many A’s and 2.8 times as many B’s as was Group 
Y. In addition, Group Y received more than eight times as many 
unsatisfactory grades and nine times as many failing grades, as 
did Group X. In fact, not one student having completed his general 
education constants by the end of the sophomore year, failed a 
course in his major field of concentration. 

The question might well be asked, would the results, as measured 
by Chi-square, be defensible if divisions were measured separately? 
Is there a possibility that one or two divisions might be responsible 
for the differences observed? Tests were therefore run on the various 
divisions, Results continued to disprove the null hypothesis. When 
students in Group X majoring in social studies, for example, were 
compared with those from Group Y, also majoring in social studies, 
it was found that those in Group X made higher honor point ratios 
than did those in Group Y. A Chi-square test resulted in a score 
of 6.916, which is significant at the one per cent level. Scores for all 
divisions fell between the one and two per cent levels with the ex- 
ception of music, which was treated separately from other depart- 
ments in the division of fine and applied arts. Here, a score of 4.14 
revealed significance at better than the five per cent level, which 
although not highly significant, might warrant further study in the 
field of music. 

Assuming that the data are accurate and the population unse- 
lected on any other factor, it must be concluded that with the ex- 


ception of music majors, that group of students completing fifty- 


four or more credit hours of the sixty required constants in general 
made significantly 


education by the end of the sophomore year, : 
etter academic ratings in their major fields of concentration than 
id Group Y, or that group which had not yet completed at least 
-"Uy-four credit hours in general education constants. Of interest 
15 the fact that music majors in Group X did as well or better than 
did those in Group Y and probably were at an advantage in their 
academic minors. i 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Further study is needed to identify specific causal factors for ob- 
served differences; to determine how an approach, or a topic in one 
field may contribute to an understanding in another. It must also 
be admitted that it would be inaccurate to attempt to judge perma- 
nent outcomes of general education or of specialization on the basis 
of course grades and honor points only. It cannot be assumed that 
the accumulation of honor points indicates that a student is des- 
tined to live a more successful, a better, or a happier life because of 
them. The study does, however, present statistical evidence that 
those students who before the beginning of the junior year pursued 
a variety of courses designed to furnish a sampling of several sub- 
Ject fields and therefore a diversity of approaches to problems In 
learning, achieved greater success in their fields of concentration 
than did those who followed a narrower program. Certainly success 
or failure in college in one’s chosen field of specialization is a factor 
worth considering. 
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THE KING CAN DO SOME WRONG! 
H. KENT FARLEY 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 


Have the school principals of the past few years been neglecting 
to include in their ranks that very important principle, Safety 
First? Are they continuing to do so today? Have the school super- 
visors been more superficial than supervisory in their approach to 
safety practices? Are the teachers safety conscious? Are such ques- 
rie as these relevant and manditory today? Let us consider some 

acts. 

Today (1953), sixty per cent of all accidents occuring to school- 
age children occur to them while under the jurisdiction of the 
school, That is, in the school buildings, on the school grounds, or, 
In going to or from the schools. By ‘accident’ is meant any injury 
that requires the services of a doctor or results in an absence from 
School of one-half day or more. Ten years ago only forty-four per 
Cent of such accidents occured to children while under school juris- 
diction, Percentage-wise, why is it that more and more of the acci- 
dents experienced by our school-age children are occuring to them 
while under the jurisdiction of the school? Doesn’t such data de- 
mand that we seek valid answers to the questions asked above? Are 
We doing everything possible to protect our children while they are 
under school jurisdiction? Let us look at some facts. 

. Table 1 presents some data taken from the 1943, 1948, and 1953 
V of Accident Facts as published by the National Safety Coun- 
il. 


For the past several years the number of deaths among school- 
age children resulting from all accidental causes in all locations has 
remained about the same. During the same period the rate of acci- 

ents has decreased to some extent. At the same time enrollments in 
Schools have increased. Such results would tend to cause us to be- 
eve that in ‘holding the line’ we have been achieving desirable re- 
sults in so far as the school safety of our children is concerned. But 
ave we? 

Even the most cursory examination of the Table 1 would lead us 

9 doubt the complete effectiveness of our school safety programs. 

Ote that there has been a gradual decrease in the percentage o7 
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TABLE l.—STUpENT Insurtes BY LOCATIONS 


Site 1943 1948 1953 

o % % 

School accidents, total 44 55 60 
In buildings 2 26 26 
On grounds 15 22 29 
To/from school 7 5 
Non-school accidents 56 45 40 
In the home 25 18 17 
Other (chiefly auto) 31 27 23 


accidents occurring to school-age children while in the home and in 
other out-of-school situations. But, also note, that at the same time 
the percentage of school accidents to total number of accidents has 
been increasing! g 
Some individuals advance the argument that accidents have in- 
creased percentage-wise in school situations due to over-crowding 
in recent years. Such may be true to some extent, but the attention 
of all educators should be directed to two findings. First; the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States for 1953, reveals in Table 13 
that the average number of pupils in attendance in full-time day 
schools per teacher in the United States was 21.4 in 1950 while 
was 25.2 in 1940. Only one state is listed as having thirty Or pore 
pupils in average daily attendance per teacher and that was MESS 
Sippi with an average of 30.2. Relative to geographical areas he 
Pacific Coast was listed with the highest average; namely; ko 
There is no doubt that over-crowding is a vital factor in making " 
unsafe conditions in some schools. However, in terms of A.D.A. P 
teacher, the bulk of our pupils would not seem, on the average," 
he in situations so crowded as to prevent definite attention peni 
given to administering and supervising adequate programs d 
safety. The second finding to be noted is that the above-mention® s 
Accident Facts for 1953 reported that accidents occuring to ee 
age five to nineteen years while on the school grounds were 2 A 
equally divided for that year between organized and unorgani 
activities. In the elementary school years, ages five to fourteen, se 
cidents occuring in unorganized activities very definitely out k 
bered those occuring in organized activities. Wky? Can it bal 
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of proper administrative planning and organizing? Can it be lack 
of proper supervision? What of the teachers? 

Various reasons have been advanced to explain just why unor- 
ganized activities are contributing such a large percentage of the 
accidental injuries. Again over-crowded playgrounds are blamed. 
Another reason given is that of insufficient number of principals, 
supervisors, and teachers to properly organize and supervise the 
school playgrounds. These are certainly important contributing 
factors, but, are they the really basic reasons? Or, are they more 
likely to be outgrowths of an undesirable attitude toward safety on 
the part of some principals, supervisors and teachers? If the latter, 
what has brought about this undesirable attitude? Let us examine 
two traditional legal rulings for possible causes. 

First, the school district is granted legal immunity from liability 
Since education is held to be a state function; second, principals, 
Supervisors, and teachers are given considerable latitude in their 
actions and practices relative to the pupils without being held lia- 
ble for injury since they are considered to stand in loco parentis. 

he first, practice is based on the historic principle that the govern- 
ment is supreme, “the King can do no wrong.” The second is based 
9n the ancient, inherent rights of parents, as those rights are ex- 
tended to the school staff when acting in the place of the parents. 
Isn't it more than likely that these two legal principles have fos- 
tered an attitude on the part of the principal, supervisor, and 
teacher that lead to insufficient thought and action being directed 
toward the end that our school-age children be kept safe in their 
Schools? Linn and Joyner seem to suggest such a possibility when 
they State in their book, Insurance Practices in School Administra- 
tion: “Tf this immunity were not granted, and school districts were 
required to face suits and pay damages when liable, and to purchase 
liability insurance, it is possible that school authorities would be 
pes alert to the problem of accident prevention than they now 

i. a 
t For the safety of our children isn't it time that we rethink such 
veditional attitudes? Isn't it possible that ‘the King can do some 
to ng’? Isn’t it time our principals, supervisors, and teachers act 

dethrone such a King? If not legally, then certainly morally. We 
Principals, supervisors, and teachers must accept our share of lia- 
"i for accidents occuring to our school-age children while under 

Jurisdiction of our schools. Safety is mandatory. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE MINNESOTA 
TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY AND 
SUBJECT MATTER TAUGHT BY 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


NOLAN C. KEARNEY 
St. Paul Publie Schools 


and 


PATRICK D. ROCCHIO 


Long Beach City College 


The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (4) is an empirically 
developed scale designed to predict the type of social climate 9 
teacher will maintain in the classroom. The development of the 
MTAT has been reported in various journals (1, 2, 3, 6, 7). It has 
consistently produced validity coefficients between .46 and - 
when correlated with three criteria of teacher-pupil rapport; a 
pupils’ ratings of the teacher, (2) experts’ ratings of the teacher; 
and (3) principals? ratings of the teacher. The results of these 
studies have shown that the MTAI can predict the aspects 9 
teaching ability that depend upon teacher-pupil relationships an 
well as intelligence tests can predict college marks. : 

During the development and standardization of the MTA, B 
was determined that the factor of subject matter taught by secon- 
ary teachers was significantly related to teacher-pupil attitudes: 
Teachers of academic subject matter scored significantly higher 
on the average than teachers of non-academic subject matter. : f- 
has occurred to the writers that since there was a significant di 
ference between these two groups at the secondary school lev? 
there also may be a difference in M'TAI scores between elementary 
teachers of self-contained classrooms and teachers of ger 
subjects. Elementary teachers of "special" subjects teach i um 

ome economies, industrial arts, music, and physical education? 
teachers of self-contained classrooms teach English, social studie? 
arithmetic, and Science, which compares favorably with secondary 
teachers of ucademic and non-academic subjects, respectiv® " 
used by the authors of the MTAI. 
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The purpose of this study, then, was to determine whether there 
be differences in MTAI scores between elementary teachers of 
self-contained classrooms and teachers of “special” subjects. 

The subjects used in this investigation were elementary teachers 
from grades kindergarten through eight, inclusive, of & public 
School system located in a mid-western city of approximately three 
hundred thousand population. More than 92 per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers are included in this study. In all, 639 teachers 
Were utilized in the investigation. 

The teachers were divided into two groups; (1) those who taught 
all subjects to the same pupils (self-contained classrooms) and (2) 
those who taught the so-called “special” subjects to different 
Pupils. The latter group includes teachers of art, home economies, 
industrial arts, music, and physical education. Self-contained class- 
Toom teachers are responsible for instruction in all phases of the 
curriculum with industrial arts and home economics excepted. 
Table 1 presents the mean MTAI score with the number of teachers 
found in each subject matter classification. 

E A t-test (5) was used to determine whether the two means were 
Significantly different. The results of this analysis indicated that 
the two means were significantly different at the one per cent 
level. From this analysis we may conclude that this result would 
Occur less than once in a hundred times by chance. 

These findings might be interpreted as follows: Teachers who 
have pupils for longer periods during the day are interested not 
only in the pupil’s acquisition of subject matter, but also are con- 
cerned with the pupil’s whole personality which demands knowl- 
edge of the pupil's home background, his physical and mental 
health, and his outside activities. On the other hand, teachers of 

Special" subjects think in terms of the subject matter to be 
covered rather than the development of a self-directing personality 
in their pupils, 


Taste 1—Tae Mean MTAI SCORE WITH THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


Founn rx Eacr SUBJECT MATTER CLASSIFICATION 
: Subject-Matter N Mean 
Self-contained 587 40.67 
Specialist 53 . 27.60 
Total 639 39.61 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES AND DEVICES: 
THE NEED AND PURPOSE 


MAURICE S. STOKES 
Savannah State College 


At the general assimilation level there is an enormous amount of 
objective material available that discusses classroom techniques 
and devices as they are revealed by objective data. There are num- 
erous studies on specific phases of general psychology, but there 
appears to be a need for experimentation with mass media as re- 
lated to daily classroom activity in the content subjects. An obvi- 
ous need seems to indicate the desirability of securing information 
about the concomitants of certain aids and the teaching process. 
This is partially revealed in the following purposes of this study: 

1) To create interest in the class by using various teaching pro- 
cedures in general psychology. 

2) To gain insight about students’ attitudes towards audio-visual 
learning aids. 

3) To stimulate the instructor to plan more effectively for daily 
activity. 

4) To verify and test hypotheses about recordings, films, and film- 
Strips when used under classroom conditions. 

5) To evaluate teaching effectiveness. 


PROCEDURE USED 


3 For four consecutive days there were variations in methods used 
m a General Psychology class with forty-five students. They were 
predominately sophomores. The daily procedure follows: 
D Monday. A student panel with six members was presented on 
toblems of Human Behavior. There were four principle topies dis- 
cussed; namely, Factors in Successful Marriage, Problems in Par- 
enthood, The Individual and Illegal Behavior, Problems of the 
Toup. During the period there was much free discussion, exchange 
Of ideas, and student participation. 
IT) Tuesday. The same panel-discussion was continued with re- 
verdings, Class activity varied from the preceding day since four 
quiu were made during the class period. Immediately after 
recording was made, it was played back to the class. Questions 
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were asked about ambiguous ideas. The Audio-Visual Committee 
remained after class to preview the film for the next day. 

III) Wednesday. There was a film-discussion period. The general 
experience topic was Psychology and Industry with the following 
topics being emphasized; namely, Understanding Industry, the 
Employee and Employers Search for the Right Job and Person. 
The instructor commented briefly upon Spearman’s ‘G’ and ‘S and 
Thurstone’s Primary Ability Test. Two members of the Audio-V 15- 
ual Committee made brief previews for the film “Automotive Ser- 
vice” which was closely integrated with the other classroom activ- 
ity of the unit. A written evaluation was made by each pupil on the 
film. 

IV) Thursday. There was a filmstrip-discussion period about n 
dividual Differences and Their Measurement. Rating scales 27 
other personality tests were shown to the class members. There was 
a general discussion about medians, means and modes as points d 
central tendency. Correlations were mentioned. This was designe 
to help members of the class read the literature of the field. A en 
strip, “Use of Graphs”, was presented. It attempted to depict t^ 
value of numbers for interpretation of social issues. i 

V) Friday. A written examination was given over the entire 
Part II of the examination had the following: ; 

1) Tell which class period helped you the most in preparin 
the test. Why? i 

2) Which class period is the most valuable educationally if 
were not taking the test? ond 

In Part III, students were asked to give their first and me 
choice for the film that was the most valuable educationally- tes 
choices were made from nine films that averaged fifteen minu 
in length. 


unit. 
g for 


yon 


DATA ASSEMBLED 3 
ple educ 


The films used were ranked for being the most valua du!’ 
tionally. The tabulated results, giving the films in order show? 
ing the course, follow. :ndicatioP. 

If the same number appears one or more times, it is an m 
that the film was ranked equally with one or more films. 

First Choice y 

1) Life With Bsby v p 
2) Emotional Health IV 
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First Choice Second Choice 
3) New Roadways ¥ VI 
4) Eyes And Their Care VI Y 
5) Families First III III 
8 Negro Colleges in War Time Ir Ir 
7) You And Your Child T I 
8) Sound of Music VI v 
9) Automotive Industry V II 

SELECTIONS FOR DAILY PROCEDURE 

First Choice Second Choice 
I) The Panel-Discussion Period 24 18 
II) Film-Discussion Period 14 14 
III) The Panel-Recordio Period 6 6 
IV) Filmstrip-Discussion Period 1 7 
Total 45 45 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) Within limits, all of the purposes previously stated were ac- 
complished. 

2) Panel discussions were in demand 41.7 per cent more than 
other activities used. Reasons given were: “J was in the panel." “I 
learned much while preparing for the discussion.” “I like panels.” 
‘The panel is better because it teaches me to get along with other 
People.” 

" 3) The discussion period that was related to the film was second. 

T he film “Automotive Service" was really the second choice, since 
Finding Your Life's Work” could not be gotten for the particular 

ed it was needed, The latter film might have caused different re- 
ults. 

4) The comparison between the recordio, film, and filmstrip is im- 
Portant. It offers potentialities for experimentation under a variety 
of conditions. " 

_ 9) Conclusions reached will form a basis for future experimenta- 
a the psychology students on the freshman and sophomore 
vel, 


THEY LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE 
JANE ELLEN McALLISTER 
Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 


What happens when a group of freshmen try to learn psychology 
by living it in a year’s course entitled Human Growth and Develop- 
ment? What happens when each freshman uses himself as a guinea 
pig and uses his classmates, his family, and his acquaintances 2$ 
guinea pigs for applying his new psychology knowledge. What 
happens when the freshmen adopt as their own the slogan “‘PSY- 
chology everywhere, all the time, in everybody?" What happens 
When they decide to watch psychology at work in themselves a$ it 
helps them “build desirable social attitudes, think clearly, and 
solve problems of personal development and human relationships? 

This is a simple personal account of what happened at Jackson 
College to 150 freshmen. It is told as they tell it; in fact, it is the 
reactions and interpretations from the diaries and conferences an 
interviews with 150 young people from various parts of Mississipph 
summarized in one brief account. The story shows how freshmen 
many of whom had all their lives been giving only passive atten” 
tion to printed words, for they ranged from the fourth to the 
tenth grades in reading ability, became aware of the exciting 
challenge of ideas and of that type of reading which is truly think- 
ing. It tells how at times they even ran amuck—as is to be ex 
pected with the first thrill of being really alive to ideas;—9", 
responded with the triumphant statement "Here's our psychology 
not only to passages in books on the required reading list but ce 
the psychology in radio plays such as Ah Wilderness, and to bs A 
psychology in current movies such as The Ring of Fear and sn 
Mutiny, the stories of which were related by the few who had ai 
them to the many from small towns who had not been so fortune à 
The account relaves how three passages from favorite psycholog 
texts set off a chain of experiences and started the 150 on 2? È 
citing year of thinking and doing as they watched in themselv 
and others, including the middle-aged, the old, the infant and i 
child, the fascinating process of human growth and developme? 

WE LEARN TO KNOW OURSELVES AND OTHERS "m 
The first major challenge.—Things began happering on ihe you 
day when the freshmen considered the question “What do 
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want from this course?” Answers ranged from “I want this course 
to help me change from a child to an adult; grow up before I get 
old; become a good thinker; get along with people; be a successful 
teacher or doctor”; to “I want this course to help me select a good 
husband.” One freshman summarized all of his wants in the fol- 
lowing lines that he found in the Daily Readings of the National 
Edueation Association: “How shall we rear our children, how shall 
we work together, how shall we live with our fellowman? For what 
ends shall we live?” The entire group settled on one thing that the 
course in Human Growth and Development should do immediately; 
namely—Help us to know each other in order for us to coóperate 
effectively and easily." To accomplish this the students were 
going along in a prosaic routine fashion introducing themselves by 
stating names and schools when suddenly one freshman discovered 
the folowing passage from Pressey’s Psychology and Education: 
“Really to know a friend means especially to sense the underlying 
trends in him . . . what he favors or opposes, what his ideals are, 
what are his standards of conduct and his notions as to what is 
beautiful and to be desired. The question is as to what the values 
are in his life, the forces which determine the direction in which 
his life is moving. 

To say “I know him” refers not primarily to the person’s 
phy sique and not very much to his I.Q. nor would the full impli- 
cation of that remark be covered if his interest in reading or 
athletics, his sociability or shyness and his emotionality were in- 
cluded—though all these things are a part of knowing him.” 

This idea from their reading changed the whole trend of the 
freshmen’s thinking. Immediately they began discussing what they 
believed in, what made up their individual philosophy of life. 
Some of them spoke of the intense desire of themselves and their 
Parents to “get learning.” Others expressed their philosophy by 
Such quotations from popular magazines as “Glamour is not the 
Word for college; it is sometimes blood, sweat, tears, sacrifice"; 

"0 be conscious that you are ignorant is a great step to knowl- 
edge”; “Until you care, nothing can make you learn; after you 
care nothing can stop you from learning”; and “Read—Read— 
Read” from John Cotton’s Twelve Rules for Reading.” 

One student turned the discussion to "Things Previously Done 
9f which T am Proud." Service in Sunday Schools, the churches, 
and in 4-H Clubs led the list. As the freshmen talked they dis- 
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covered how strong in them was the desire for recognition; how 
it had helped them become honest, self-respecting men and women; 
and they considered how Jackson College could satisfy this need 
for recognition in ways other than just by excellent marks. By 
that time a committee of freshmen had placed in the corridors and 
in the classroom the Science Research Posters showing personal- 
social problems of adolescents. In the light of these posters fresh- 
men made a survey of their own needs and the problems with which 
psychology could help. In the survey they discovered at once that 
reading, written expression and money ranked first among the 
problems, 

An idea from Goodenough’s Developmental Psychology then led 
the students to consider how their personality assets had been 
gained; what conditions and experiences in their lives were respon- 
sible for their personality defects; and how events, feelings and 
attitudes had set a pattern for their later behavior. From this 
discussion, pictures of parents, schools, communities, and various 
background patterns began to emerge clearly. For instance, some 
students came from very large families—8, 9, 10 and 11 childrens 
most of the parents were far below the educational level of the 
students; the parents were home owners and farm owners, (none 
of the students admitted that their parents were share-croppers 9 
tenant farmers); fathers were mainly in “public work” as th? 
students phrased it, or farming, teaching or preaching, and the 
mothers did housework and a few were teaching. Of his mother S 
occupation, one young man said, “My mother teaches; but just 
us because there are ten younger than I am." Schools also emerge 
as the students themselves sec them. For instance, one student 
recalled as the reason for some of his defects—'"My elementary 
school had only two teachers. The school was a frame building 
with no equipment and no modern conveniences. In most coset 
the state-adopted textbooks were few in number, in poor condition 
and late arriving. Our fathers furnished wood for the fires, * 
first person to school in the morning made the fire, children ba 
io get wood every evening for the next morning. Our teat i 
finally worked and worried until we had coal as well as wood.” 

Another student described in this fashion her school, rated E! 
T state authorities and by the students as a good school— blic 
owe and high school work was done in the same P? dy 

Col. The school was located in a good community. Everyb 
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in the community worked together. We built a toilet, then a brick 
school, a lunch room, a canning plant, a shop, and a church. We 
set out flowers and trees around our school and our church. We 
bought curtains for the stage. We bought a school bus. We bought 
erasers, blackboards, and other equipment. My teachers were 
good. Three of the teachers in the high school had Master's degrees. 
All of us—there were 9, mother, father, 5 boys and 2 girls—crave 
learning. Our parents were farmers who owned their own home and 
farm. They were anxious for us to get an education, a chance they 
didn’t have. My mother went as far as the seventh grade and my 
father only as far as the second grade. My two sisters are now in 
college, my brothers are in high school.” 
E Even newly built schools emerged from the discussion as rang- 
ing from poor to excellent. On the one hand was the school de- 
scribed as a “four walls and a bench type" of which the student 
said, "It was a new school built of cement blocks, no paint, no 
ceiling except the roof used as a ceiling, no equipment, only home- 
made seats. On the other hand, there was the more than a million 
dollar school at Natchez described by the student as the school 
With the separate gymnasium, a swimming pool, the cafeteria, and 
the new seats and desks. 

Out of the&e discussions touched off by ideas from texts by 
Sorenson and Goodenough, the students set up in a more formal 
fashion the following statements of their demands on the course 


in Human Growth and Development: 


1. What kind of persons are we? What kind of persons do we want to be? 
How has our family influenced us? How has our community influenced 
us? 

2. How will we use psychology to make us reasonably well adjusted, 
emotionally mature and stable? To go a step further—how may we 
use our psychology to help children to become well adjusted? 1 

3. How will psychology help us become well-educated; help us to guide 

children to become well-educated in the broad sense? What under- 
standings will psychology need to give to enable us to take our places 
in the community as educated persons? How will psychology help us 
to codperate with other students as friends, as classmates? How will 
oan us in codperating in committee work, in clubs, in the church, 
ete.? 

- How will it help us in solving the social problems of the local com- 

munity, the national community, the international community? 

How will psychology help us in living with our families? 

How will psychology help us in earning 8 living? 


om 
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7. How will psychology help us in remedying defects caused by poor 
schools and poor environments marked in most cases by discrimina- 
tion and prejudice, 


WE LEARN TO LIVE, THINK, AND WORK TOGETHER 


The second major challenge in applying ideas.—Among the needs 
and wants discovered during the first weeks of the course was the 
wistful yearning of the freshmen for a good mind. It was, there- 
fore, not Surprising that the second challenge came from the 
following Statement from Sorenson's Psychology and Living— 

To develop a good mind: 

1. Have as many enriching experiences as possible; 

2. Increase your vocabulary ; 

3. Read Study notes; 

4. Be mentally alert by reflecting on problems; 

5. Meet with people and converse—discuss—learn ; 

6. Take on jobs and responsibilities that make you think. 

Freshmen took upon themselves the job of selecting and manag- 
ing educational movies on Thursdays and recreational or Me 
mercial moving pictures on Fridays for the entire campus. They 
had two purposes for the educational movies; (1) to keep 
freshmen continually reminded of their psychology, and (2) t 


For instance, in applying psychology in advertising and jp 
Speaking, the students discovered both the difficulty of -— ly 
means of arousing a lethargic student body. For instance, ye A 
on his own volition a freshman who disliked writing and feli, n 
awe of the college president wrote a letter to him for pmi y 
to use the student’s adaptation of Bank Night as a tempora 
i g attendance at the moving picture penan ä 
The freshmen coöperated with the Personnel Division of ijze 

ollege and later increased the educational value of the ee 
Winning moving-picture night by having students answer questi aa 
Scbmitted by each major field in tha College. As evidence of $ 
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cess in putting over the moving pictures with the student body, 
the freshmen pointed out that the picture Male Animal caused 
freedom of expression to be a topic of the campus talk and that 
Students after seeing the moving picture Goodbye M. y Fancy—in- 
stead of saying goodbye in the usual fashion were chanting dramat- 
ically Walt Whitman’s “Goodbye My Fancy, Farewell dear 
Mate, Dear Love.—I am going away I know not where.” A com- 
mittee of freshmen coóperated with the Mississippi State Board 
of Health in bringing before the students every week such pictures 
as Feelings of Hostility, Preface to Life, and Problem Children. 
Most surprisingly students viewed not only the moving pictures 
as enriching experiences but also the jobs that they described as 
routine-habit jobs, such jobs as attending the flowers, arranging 
the bulletin board, increasing the attractiveness of the room and 
Showing habits of courtesy and mature poise and dignity, habits 
of concentrated study. They began really to think of the books in 
the class bibliography (the work of their own library committee 
even to the call numbers) as an opportunity to meet and converse 
Silently with the authors of the books. They did not, however, 
imit themselves to conversations in the spirit with interesting 
People who wrote books but they brought to the campus local 
forum people such as a monsignor of the Roman Catholic Church 
and a psychiatrist from the state mental hospital. 

They began to study the biographies of men who had done 
things, men who were themselves influential nationally and inter- 
Nationally and whose agencies and institutions were influential, 
and they ended by inviting these persons to Jackson College, thus 
beginning the annual student-sponsored forum series. They further 
Stimulated themselves in reading and vocabulary by subscribing 
not only to the student edition of the Readers Digest but to cer- 
tain issues of Time, especially the issue containing the annual test 
on Contemporary Affairs. They even purchased the Methodist 
Church Magazine, Motive—the issue especially dedicated to Fresh- 
men, Later on in the year freshmen engaged in a *Know-Your- 
Publie School-Campaign,” during which as citizens they noted 
Carefully not only the vastly improved physical structures of 
Schools in the city of Jackson but they became acquainted with 
a Ninistrators, teachers, and P. T. A. members. Finally, they not 
only took on jobs and responsibilities that made them think during 

© School year but jobs which made them think about civic 
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problems during the summer when they did vacation-volunteer 
work in the home communities and actually worked on regular 
jobs. In the freshmen’s opinion, their vacation-volunteer work was 
realistic, rather than artificial, in that students were not assigned 
by the college. They went independently for the interview, as 
adult citizens would go to an agency; they were supervised by the 
agency, not the college, and evaluated by themselves and the 
agency; they did their volunteer work in the town in which they 
had their roots, not in the city to which they were temporarily 
transplanted for four years; and they transferred their college 
attitudes and training to their “back-home life.” For instance, 
some of them worked in the Voters’ Leagues at their respective 
homes to advise people concerning the danger of voting for the 
amendment to give the Mississippi Legislature power to abolish 
the public schools in a State which is a part of a democracy. 


WE LEARN TO SOLVE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The third challenge in applying ideas.—The third challenge came 
from Ruch, Psychology of Living from the section on Human Rela- 
tions with its emphasis on factors in successful marriage, on prob- 
lems of parenthood, on the individual and illegal behavior and on 
Such problems of the group as (1) integration and segregation 42% 
(2) codperation. 

In carrying out the above ideas in Ruch, the freshmen brought 
to the campus such moving pictures as Choosing for Happiness 
and Marriage Today. While they were at home Christmas t si 
made case studies of children and later they made case studies ^ 
themselves in order to analyze major features of their personality 
which might contribute to successful parenthood and to find Led 
events and the feelings and attitudes they engendered set e n 
pattern for later behavior in children. In small groups they ME 
the Juvenile Court and talked with a social worker in the Depa” 
ment of Public Welfare. if 

Through róle playing and socio-drama they tried to ident y 
themselves with the feelings of others especially in regard to ; Jl 
problems of integration vs segregation—a problem they 9 EN 
people could not ignore in the crucible of human relations in whi 
they lived. They were curious, honest and unbiased as they t° á 
to put themselves in the place of Southerners who opposed integ" 
tion so Strongly as to threaten to use economic pressure to keep 


| 
| 
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Negroes quiet on the subject. Some students in accounting for the 
fear of both Southern whites and Negroes emphasized the fear of 
the unknown and the fear of the untried; others considered the 
strange feeling of inadequacy and insecurity which might cause 
the startling regression to Civil War attitudes and feelings. Others 
spoke with admiration of the moral courage of a local white woman 
who advised caution in voting to give the legislature power to 
abolish the public schools, who warned parents that they were 
doing a disservice to their children when they failed to prepare 
them for some degree of integration. 

Still others proposed ways and means by which they could 
persuade rather than antagonize Southern white people in putting 
over the Negro’s point of view; proposed ways by which the white 
people could be led to reappraise what the Negro is doing in the 
midst of the Twentieth Century; ways of letting the white South- 
€rner see what Negro Americans are and what they are doing. It 
Was the freshmen who thought long and earnestly on what the 
Instructor should say in a talk to the graduating class of a Negro 
high school in Kosciusko on the day of the momentous Supreme 
Court decision. They were especially thoughtful after students 
from Kosciusko had told about the town and had said that honored 
guests would include the Superintendent and some of the members 
of the Board of Education. It was a freshman who had just read 
the Tale of Two Cities who suggested that at Kosciusko the in- 
Structor send to state agents, superintendents and southern board 
9f education members the message "It is a far nobler thing that 
you do” in solving the problems of integration than in working 
with difficult and practically impossible problems of segregated 

ut equal schools.” It was freshmen, too, who suggested that in a 
talk in Atlanta at the southern regional meeting of the Association 
of Student Teaching, the instructor emphasize that prospective 
teachers should ponder on and deal with controversial subjects 
Such as those that face the South in education. 


WE LEARN TO GROW 
The fourth challenge in applying ideas.—The fourth challenge 
n from a passage in Gordon's Education in Modern America in 
which he stated under the head of Education and the Facts of Life 
at youth must be aware of the realities of the local and national 
World scene, that they must come face to face with the ideas and 


> 
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ideals of men; that they must have a sense of responsibility for 
international well-being, and that they must haye a deep sense of 
dedication to the cause of human freedom and human rights 
everywhere. To carry out the ideas in the preceding passage, the 
freshmen invited to their forum series Mark Starr of the American 
Federation of Labor so that they could get the point of view of 
labor. They examined with care literature that he sent them. They 
grew sympathetic to German rearmament because Geoffrey Lewis 
of the Bureau of Internal Affairs had talked to them about de- 
mocracy in Germany. They studied the ideals of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ and pondered seriously on ways and 
means of having the neighboring colleges coóperate with Jackson 
College in presenting Mr. Charles Templeton of the National 
Council in a community intercollegiate-interdenominational re- 
ligious education movement. Another group of freshmen, who had 
decided that their job was to organize within the existing frame 
work of the Future Teachers of America, a 4-H College Leader- 
ship Club, in order to capitalize on the 4-II Club enthusiasm. 
developed before they entered college, had as a forum speaker 
Mrs. Brownie Humphrey Wise of Tupperware Parties Ine, who 
brought the college the viewpoints of the business women 9" 
business and education. i 

In addition, without any help from the faculty, the 4-H College 
Leadership members searched for and then rehearsed talent? 
students in their group, entered them in a talent show at the 
State Fair to win three prizes. Throughout the year they lived UP 
to their slogan: Personal Development through Service. p 

Other freshmen at intervals during the year presented a repre 
sentative of Mademoiselle to discuss mass communication mee 
education; a director of the National Conference of Christian 
and Jews; a coördinator of adult education in one of the For 
Foundation test cities in adult education; and a representativ? , 
the Federal Department of Health, Education and Welfare: ; 
cause freshmen were interested in freedom of expression, they een a- 
à study of the function of the Fund for the Republic, an organi? 
tion “dedicated to the support of activities directed towa” 


e: "e P 
elimination of restrictions on freedom of thought, inquiry ^. 
expression in the United States and the development of POV” v 

spr 


and procedures best adapted to protect these rights.” At 8 
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Convocation freshmen planned to sponsor for the college and 
community a consultant of the Fund for the Republic. 

In the spring the freshmen had as forum speaker, J. Ernest 
Wilkins, Assistant Secretary, Department of Labor, the first Negro 
member of President Eisenhower's cabinet. The contacts with 
outstanding people had a rather amazing effect upon the freshmen. 
Because they had met and talked with Mrs. McCoy of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and had once communi- 
cated with Neil McElroy as a possible forum speaker, they had a 
great interest in the coming White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. Because they had written a letter to John Foster Dulles 
Congratulating him on his patience, imagination and persistence 
in the handling of foreign affairs, had sent President Eisenhower a 
telegram on his birthday and had received a friendly letter from 
Senator Kennedy, freshmen began to take an amazingly personal 
interest in the conduct of national and international affairs. 

And thus the freshmen learned the psychology of leadership by 
both leading and following in various affairs of the campus and 
community; they learned facts in psychology but they also learned 
even more permanently, attitudes and points of view which would 
foster the active intellectual life needed for the true functioning of 
a course in Human Growth and Development. Because for one 
year they had aecepted the challenge of ideas and had tried these 
ideas out to see whether they would work; because for one year 
they concentrated on learning from personal contact and from the 
Interpretation of others; because for one year coóperation had 

*come a major experience in their lives; insofar did they lessen 
the chances of that mind-binding which is so fatal to truth and 
freedom; insofar did they grow rather than talk about growing; 
Study effectively rather than talk about it; and actually develop 
a mind rather than discuss means by which a mind is developed. 

© ends an account of what happened to a group of freshman who 
Started a year of work by saying “Let's experiment with putting 
ideas from psychology into effect in our lives. Let’s see whether or 
not the ideas work." The freshmen themselves as well as their 
instructor were surprised at the evidences of initiative, responsi- 

ility, intelligence and other qualities of leadership that appeared 
as freshmen learned what they lived and lived what they learned. 

e instructor was particularly gratified at a high degree of success 
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in an experiment in (1) using the developmental approach to the 
teaching of psychology and in (2) practicing in a college class- 
room what she had long preached in the way of principles for 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. For instance, she 
changed her approach to psychology by (1) using in greater degree 
experiences that had meaning to the students, and experiences 
that would help them solve personal problems and cope with the 
community forces which they faced, (2) guiding and counseling 
students as individuals whose interests, abilities, and backgrounds 
differed and (3) employing a variety of methods to have students 
learn-by-using human-relations skills, techniques of codperative 
group work, and democratic processes of social interaction. T 
the future the experimentation will involve an even more careful 
study of students, materials, and procedures, and a more deter- 
mined attack upon the problem of the great fear and tension pro- 
duced by the necessity of giving grades or marks that eliminate 
the many academically poor students of grossly inadequate back- 
grounds. R 

Thus the freshmen at Jackson College tried to prevent the split 
between thought and action, or according to Mrs. Agnes Meyer, 
a leader in our democracy, they tried to overcome the division 
between the “ideals we profess and our actual behavior” which I$ 
the cause of present-day confusion. Admittedly the freshmen only 
lighted a candle but, as the Quakers say, it is better to light ^ 
candle than curse the darkness. 
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J. G. Umsrarrp. Teaching Procedures Used in Twenty-eight Mid- 
western and Southwestern Colleges and Universities. Austin, 
Texas: The University Codperative Society, Inc., 1954, pp. 
91. $2.50. 


This study is broadly based upon replies from one thousand and 
seventy-one professors concerning twenty-seven defined pro- 
cedures. The adequacy of the sampling is indicated by the response 
from more than fifty per cent of the faculty members in the twenty- 
eight institutions studied, by the judgment of the majority of the 
Sponsors that “a one hundred per cent return would not have 
changed the results as far as the point of view was concerned" 
(p. 9), and by the inclusion of nine liberal arts colleges, ten teachers 
colleges, nine state colleges, and five universities. The data are 
classified in regard to frequency of use of procedures, percentage 
of class time, trends over & five-year period, and reasons for using 
favorite procedures and for avoiding least used procedures. 

As to frequency of use, Gnformal lecture’, in which questions, 
comments, and brief discussion are interspersed, stands highest m 
both the traditionally academic courses, such as language arts, 
mathematics, science, and social studies, and in the less academic 
fields, like education and fine arts. ‘Discussion’ comes second, ex- 
cept in professional education courses where it ranks first; and in 
all fields there is an inclination toward its greater use under the 
actual conditions of the semester reported. «Visual aids’ and ‘field 
trips’ combined, when compared with ‘formal’ and "informal 
lecture? combined, give a ratio, 1:416, for actual use in academic 
and 1:2 in the less academic courses, although in both types of 
Courses the prediction for ideal conditions brings these pairs much 
closer to each other. The fact that “with Very few exceptions, all 
P oa. -seven procedures were used in every field" (p. 31) points to 

idespread exploration that looks encouraging to this reviewen 


Under actual conditions, the liberal arts colleges reported least 


usage of procedures involving student participation, while the 
s and state col- 


cachers colleges stood highest and the universitie 
ae took medium positions. Whether these examples taken from 
e data on frequency and percentage of class time indicate ap- 
Propriate choice of methods according to subjects taught, character 
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of student body, size of classes, and other factors or suggest insti- 
tutional lag in methodology, they do indicate useful techniques for 
self-analysis by any faculty. 

More significant to many educators than current data are the 
‘trends’, even when these are merely instructors’ opinions about 
their own use of various procedures during the last five or six years. 
Umstattd reports a “general trend toward more participation by 
the student in the classroom activities” at both the lower and upper 
division levels of these four-year courses in all four types of institu- 
tions. Increases are noted in the use of sound films, auditory aids 
including live radio broadcasts and various recordings, tutorial, 
coaching, forum, panel, student reports, and use of visitors and 
local resources. In the author's words: “it seems clear that in 
movement in the use of teaching procedures is from the teacher 
dominated type of classroom activity, symbolized by the formal 
lecture, and toward the procedures which permit student reaction 
and participation” (p. 54). The reasons given for reducing the (ein 
devoted to formal lectures included “inappropriate at the college 
level," "previous use produced poor results,” and “consumes too 
much class time." Complaint about the unavailability of auditory 
and visual aids appears frequently. The high ranking reasons giver 
for most-used procedures indicate a trend of attention towar 
students’ interests, efficient transmission of essential information 
development of independent thinking, and broadening of th 
student’s horizon. i 

"How do you derive your marks?" brought forth abundant ped 
dence of the inconsistency many instructors feel between motiva 
tion by grades and by deeper educational objectives, and the w " 
reliability instructors sensed in their own evaluations. The gumi 
has succeeded here in his limited intention “only to open ie" 


: ^ 4 z E rely & 
for further investigation" in this area (p. 67), so we merely * 


9 x : one 
that evaluation is and should be recognized as an important t& 
ing procedure, at least in every professional education class: their 


College instructors will find useful suggestions adaptable to 
own teaching in the selection of brief descriptions of "unusu? ce? 
unique practices reported as effective." In numerous insta? gh 
róle-playing and discussion are being used in groups small pora 
to approach the principle of least-group size emphasized in © a j- 
tional dynamics. Some instructors in stressing attention to 1 " 


vidual students go on to advocate personal self-analysis 2? 
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evaluation by each student of the quality of experience found in 
various course procedures. 

The study of teaching procedures in higher education is evi- 
dently a continuing process that leads, when pursued seriously, to 
turning the questions Umstattd has asked instructors to the stu- 
dents in order that both they and their teachers may feel greater 
responsibility for throwing light from experience upon the improve- 
ment of learning procedures. Wituam F. Bruce 

University of Virginia 


Warp G. Rereprr. School Boards and Superintendents. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954, pp. 318. $4.50. 


The administration of the American public schools is a gigantic 
task. The events of this century have placed new values on children 
and youth. Many now are saying American democracy cannot con- 
tinue unless our increasing millions of children can be provided 
with an improved quality of education. Probably at no former place 
or time were so many people so directly affected for so long a por- 
tion of their-lives as are those who currently attend the public 
Schools of this nation. Needless to say, in the foreseeable future, this 
Number is destined to continue to increase. Not only are the Ameri- 
can publie schools the world’s most profound and complex social 
agency in establishing the values in human living as well as the 
Chief determinent of democracy, but they have come to cost an 
annual amount of some several billion dollars, and the trend of 
School costs continues upward. , 

This magnitude of publie education and its tremendous impor- 
tance to oursurvival hascreated an interest in the schools heretofore 
Unknown. Much of this interest appears to be guided by a fear that 

€ schools are not meeting the requirements the public may ap- 
Propriately expect of them. This fear is causing much criticism of 

© manner in which the schools are administered. Others, of course, 

Ave an abiding confidence in education’s leadership. An indifferent 
Attitude toward school administration and the product of that 
?dministration must never be encouraged and, if possible, should 

© avoided. . 
In his book, (1954 revised edition) School Boards and Supertit- 
tendents, Ward Q. Reeder pinpoints the significance of this assign- 
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ment of administering education in the opening statement of je 

preface and again in the first chapter, when he says: “What ee 

citizens of the next generation will be, the schools of today wil 
largely determine; and what the schools are, school boards largely 
determine." 

This book provides the answers to all of the most common prob- 
lems that arise in the administration of the publie schools. The 
author indicates there are two hundred and seventy-six questions 
and the answers to them. Actually, this reviewer suggests there are 
answers to more than that many questions. Most all of the ques- 
tions are answered with amplifications and illustrations that extend 
beyond the immediate question preceding the answer. 

Within this book is a rather complete coverage of the total array 
of tasks of administration, One becomes impressed with the com- 
plexity of effective management and leadership of the schools as he 
reads the array of questions and analyzes Reeder’s thoughtful 
answers. 

The author has provided helpful illustrations of such as school 
board “rules and regulations," appropriate "school board meeting 
minutes,” “school budget”? forms, ete., as well as meaningful charts 
and graphs and pertinent pictorial and illustrative information. 

The book is easy to read and should be understood by school 


board members or other lay people as well as professional adminis- 
trators. 


Frequently the au 
help the reader maintain interest 


tendent he says: “Th 
but they will also so 
when interviewing candidates for possi 
superintendency he warns, * 
skunk has beautiful fur." 
One would like to belie 
School board members 


Or in cautioning a boar 
ble appointment to ue 
that ‘a parrot can talk’ and that ‘@ 


J. C. Morrirt 
Superintendent of Schools, Provo, Utah 


ne 
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Hart R. Dovarass. Modern Administrati 
GLASS. tration of Si 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1954, pp. 601. ind. iba 


No pl x has existed in Ag for more than three 
idred years. Little significant change took place in those schools 
during much of that long period of history. The small per cent of the 
population the schools served with a limited curriculum was not 
altered greatly until after the beginning of this century. Wars of 
world-wide magnitude, extreme economic alterations, rapid de- 
the emerging of new scientific ‘know- 
overnment, ‘life and death’ challenges 
ve clearly established ‘new issues’ 
These new issues emerging in and 
help to establish a new value 


velopment of technology, 
how’, changes in the róle of g 
of international relations ha 
unknown to former generations. 
since the beginning of World War I 
on the educated person. 

During these past forty years in w! 
and most of our secondary education gro 
would say the youth of the nation have not 
Millions of young Americans are not now pr 
education. 

A different point of view, however, 
ern secondary education started from almost nowhere and served 
almost no one. Indeed, perhaps it may be said with equal truth, 
“no social instrument has ever emerged that has increasingly served 
so many with such complex services so well.” 

The modern secondary school has become & technical and com- 
plex agency. The secondary school that is not modern is not so 
difficult to understand and to interpret. Schools may be found that 
fit into both classifications. 

When one reads and studies Modern Adi c 
Schools by Harl R. Douglass one comes to appreciate this com- 
plexity as seen by this ardent student who through much of his 
professiona] lifetime has dedicated his training and energy to a 
study of this segment of American education. . 

In his newer book, Douglass is concerned essentially with the 
administrative aspects of secondary education. While he lets it be 
known that any school intended to serve the people of any time, 
ancient or modern, will reflect the ideals of democracy or autocracy, 
or the extent of either to which the people may adhere, he never 
removes the principal from the réle of leadership and administra- 


hich these issues have emerged 
wth has taken place, many 
been served too well. 
ovided with modern 


reminds us that the new mod- 


ninistration of Secondary 
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tion. Throughout the book he invites democratic procedures but 
keeps responsibility with and in administration. With appropriate 
human relations he sees no “necessity of ... girding for the battle 
of supremacy.” 

The most conspicuous characteristic of the book is its great de- 
tail. It is written to depict the management for any or all sizes of 
schools and is filled with illustrative and helpful examples for all 
who will read it. Likewise the completeness of the book in terms of 
subject matter or the various aspects of administration is signifi- 
cant. 

Customarily, Douglass begins his chapters with some statements 
of fact that may be challenging to the reader and then produces 
evidence to support his assertions. For example, in the chapter, 
Assisting the Staff, he begins by showing why teachers in a modern 
secondary school need supervisory assistance. He claims higher in- 
stitutions customarily do an inadequate job of training teachers for 
their assignments. Specifically, he says: “They (the teachers) are 
rarely given an adequate understanding of the nature of child 
growth and development in adolescence. The courses provided 
Ena geet a aie and social adjustment, and 0 

P cata Aer. wipe ^ "n S human growth." . 

ing his ease for the need of good relations with the 


community he says: “The support of public schools by public taxes 


by all people, regardless of whether they have children in public 


schools or not, cannot be justified exce ; basis that the 
school exists for the benefit of all the E Pius E recog- 
nize this fundamental principle will lead to fallacious thinking 
about the objectives and the curriculum of the schools, and t° 
attacks on the public schools by heavy taxpayers and by parents 
who send their children to non-public schools.” 

While the book is not intended to be a history of secondary edu- 
cation, the author very frequently uses an historical approach aS he 
indicates what secondary schools were at an earlier date in contras 
to their present assignment. : 

Perhaps the greatest area of values may come from the large 
array of ‘specific? guides and aids intended to be helpful to the 
aay school administrator. If one’s problein is to cpegiste 
Bale ‘organize the school for curriculum improvement 

compare one's own procedure with good business accounting 
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Jaunch a program of good public relations’, or what not, one can 
find specific helps common to all secondary schools. 

Thus, this book is more than a textbook; it is also a handbook. 
All secondary school principals should find near constant use for it. 
Certainly, mature students studying administration, and particu- 
larly those interested in secondary education, will want to use it as 
a text as well as supplementary to other reading. It is replete with 
footnote references and chapter ending bibliography. The book will 
be widely used to improve American secondary education. 

J. C. Morrirr 

Superintendent of Schools, Provo, Utah 


Manrpe, Ocruvie. Speech in the Elementary School. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. pp. 318. $4.50 


To the collection of books helpful to elementary teachers, ihe 
author has made a contribution by organizing and compiling a 
considerable quantity of materials about speech in the elementary 
school. The volume of twelve chapters and appendices constitutes 
a very useful book for elementary teachers, for reference el 
study. 3 ; " 

In Chapter I, the author writes of 'Guides' ere phe 
basic conceptions of what is necessary to enable children h a 
in their abilities in communication by speech. Then al 
on Dramatics, Puppetry, Oral Reading, Choral pes tae 
Speaking, Giving Talks, Discussion, Conducting à Mee on Child’s 
blies, Róle of the Classroom Teacher, and Improving e 
Voice and Diction. 'The appen 
ment of various speech materia 
lar form by grade levels, of cour 
A list of visual aids and sources and aros 

The treatise shows considerable eap at and building 
child growth, róle of emotional life, socia! 8! is madè to Dewey’s 
readiness in children. Repeated — oral reading, choral 
views. The chapters on dramatics, pe pably be the most help- 
speaking, discussion and meetings will pro 


ful to most elementary teachers. . — 
Tt is eane to note that the major responsibility 


taff, not on one teacher. 
of speech growth is placed up 


se on bases of empirical judgments. 
nd index com 


on the entire S 
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The author thus recognizes a fact which many administrators and 
teachers do not acknowledge. The chapter on Choral Speaking 
contains a classified annotated list of poems practicable for such 
experiences, Each major topic has an excellent list of references, 
but few schools will have them available. Teacher education insti- 
tutions will find them useful. 

The chief value for a well-prepared teacher is that this is a ready 
compilation of useful materials; for the others, it can serve as a 
more complete guide, if they use it. If the volume is used in teacher 
education institutions, it will need integration with other basic 
course work, and should not be the occasion for the introduction 
of another ‘course’ to an already overcrowded curriculum. The 
writer judges that much of this type of experience is needed in 
most elementary schools, as he knows them. He commends to the 
profession this volume as valuable and useful. 

The material is well edited, and free from typographical errors. 


A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 


Mary CranE Perry. Intraclass Grouping in the Elementary School. 
University of Texas Publication, No. 5313. Austin, Tex.: 


Bureau of Laboratory Schools, University of Texas, 1953, 
pp. 189. $2.00. 


Among the facilities of the University of Texas for research and 
demonstration in education is an affiliated public elementary school 
known as the Casis School. In this school with the supervision of 
Dr. H. J. Otto and the coöperation of the school staff, Miss Petty 
conducted a series of investigations to ascertain: (1) the relation of 
structure of class to desirable practices for grouping children within 
the classroom; (2) the organization and guidance of intraclass 
groups; and (3) the róle of instructional materials and equipment. 

The author first reviewed the literature on intraclass grouping 
and she has a helpful summary of these data. She next studied the 
actual practices in intraclass groupings through cumulative rec 
ords, interviews with teachers, classroom observations, and socio- 
metric study. An examination of the bibliography reveals a quite 
thorough survey of existing materials printed in the United States 


he Her summary of existing materials are too extensive to repe2* 
ere, 
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The study of existing practices reveals many varying conditions 
and many problems. The author states that practice usually brings 
together children with common needs into small groups, and then 
sets up a plan or framework to help the children. She enumerates 
ten useful guideposts for this work, and then asks the following: 
What are the best bases for such groupings? What are the appropri- 
ate activities in relation to levels of grade work? How is the teacher 
best related to these activities? What is the nature of leadership 
in rôles of children? How is class unity maintained in such a situ- 
ation? What is the desirable balance between individuals at work 
and these groupings? What competencies of group work are to be 
expected from children? How can intraclass grouping be utilized 
to meet individual needs? The answers from existing literature are 
then reviewed. 

The practice which Miss Petty next studied in the Casis School 
involved one hundred and ninety-two children in six different grade 
groups, one hundred being boys and ninety-two being girls. From 
the cumulative records she obtained such data as age, grade 
achievements, rate of progress, and test results of ability and 
achievement. 

Three classes were studied; namely, Class 1-1; Class III-2; and 
Class V-I. The teachers gave excellent codperation. In each case, the 
Tesearch worker followed closely the groups, gathered data by the 
following methods: (1) examination of individual permanent rec- 
ords; (2) many interviews with teachers; (3) use of standard achieve- 
ment tests; (4) development of many sociograms of groupings and 
Consequent analysis, (5) observation of activities of class-groups 
and teachers. In addition, she studied the róle of classroom facili- 
ties, equipment and instructional facilities. Many perplexing ques- 
tions had to be faced with nothing but temporary ‘practical’ an- 
Swers. Among these were: What bases shall be used for the 
groupings as the study begins? How shall the different levels— 
intellectual, emotional and social—be treated in the experimental 
Programs? The writer judges that Miss Petty used about all the 
means known to assure a well-made study. 

The experimenter made two sets of conclusions: first, those which 
Were the result of the project in each class group, and, second, those 
from the entire project. In the former, the author found many vari- 
ant factors, and results not common to all class groups. 

The Conclusions are too detailed to present in a review. Yet one 
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or two are given. The first concerns the bases of intraclass group- 
ings. The writer says: “Factors which should be given special con- 
sideration are (1) ability, (2) achievement, (3) working relation- 
ships between different children, (4) personality dependencies and 
clashes, (5) balance of factors such as sex and minority group mem- 
bership, and (6) social and emotional needs of children.” (p. 179.) 

“The two most valuable sources of information are cumulative 
records and observations.” (Ibid) Many helpful suggestions to 
teachers are listed in the concluding chapter. 

The author adds a section on “Implications for Further Re- 
search,” in which some dozen problem conditions are stated as 
needing more study. 

The volume is well written and organized. Illustrations in tables, 
graphs, ete., are well made. Editing was well done. A comprehensive 
bibliography is included with some omissions such as Dr. Koliher's 
Study of Homogeneous Groupings. 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. A. R. MEAD 
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STANDARDS VERSUS EVALUATION 


EARL W. KOOKER 
North Texas State College 


und 


CHESTER S. WILLIAMS 


College of Education, University of Oklahoma 


The criticism that modern schools at all levels have discarded 
Standards under the guise of concern for the "whole person" is 
Still prevalent in both professional and lay publications. 

The charge is made that what “modern educators" term evalua- 
lion is in reality a way of saying "I give up,” an enabling act per- 
mitting the teacher to pass on to the next teacher the abandoned 
unfortunate. 

The critics go on to plead for a return to the good old days 
When there were standards which if not attained resulted in the 
recalcitrant being failed or flailed until he reached them or left 
School because he really didn't belong there anyway. Furthermore, 
In better times there was none of this new-fangled ‘‘social promo- 
tion” nonsense which teaches children to get by on “sloppy” work 
and to expect something for nothing. Even if the child does his 
best, he must learn that in real life—"after all,” write the critics, 

School is primarily a preparation for real life"—he isn’t rewarded 
essentially for trying hard but for what he can do. Therefore, he 
m to learn that he must compete against others and not him- 

Such criticisms are likely to be concluded by an emphatic state- 
Ment to the effect that if present trends continue, diplomas at any 
EE! will become entirely meaningless. Even at the college level 
E n can get a degree if he will stay around long enough—if his 
E r will pay the freight—and attend class occasionally. Finally 
se i a E be, “How would you like to have your ap- 

aem Nd" : sis 
lit ieda ed a doctor who received his degree just because 
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Before attempting to evaluate these criticisms let us examine 
what proponents of both mean by standards and evaluation. First, 
what is a standard? Is it an arbitrary level of performance which a 
student must reach to stay in school? To receive a diploma? Or, 
again referring to training institutions, is it an empirically €s- 
tablished level of performance which when attained by a student 
will enable us to predict that he will be able to function satisfac- 
torily in a "real life" situation for which he has supposedly been 
trained? 

If the reply to this last question is in the affirmative, it follows 
that some difference in standards is necessary for various kinds of 
"real life" situations, although some common training experiences 
might be helpful for all individuals who live in a particular culture, 
in this instance our own American democracy. Furthermore, be- 
cause behavior is an extremely complex phenomenon, it is unlikely 
that attainment of a single standard, i.e., ability to read, would 
by itself enable us to predict, successful performance in all situa- 
tions. 

. More explicitly, there are probably many "standards" which an 
individual must meet before he can perform successfully under 
any given conditions. Also, evidence gathered from the study ° 
buman behavior indicates that a certain amount of compensation 
can operate among the standards to produce successful adjustment. 
A student with à relatively lower level of intelligence, for example, 
may succeed if highly motivated, whereas a person with a higher 

amment could conceivably be in areas nO* 


traditionally considered to be academic. However, if the purpose 9 


standards. is to enable one to predict accurately a person's pe- 
formance in a real situation, the relationship between the standares 
and the behavior to be predicted must be demonstrated. It 1$ 
simply not enough to assume that standards are valid because the 
are hallowed by tradition. 

Next let us examine what is meant by evaluation. Does it imply 
that all objective measures such as intelligence tests achievement 
tests, and personality measures have no place in educative process 
and that each individual should be subjectively evaluated on an 
individual basis? Should certain important facts of life be hidden 
from him, namely that particular levels of performance will be 
required of him before he can expect success in crucial areas ? 
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endeavor both now and in the future? And should he be led to 
believe that because he has to work half the night this will com- 
pensate for the fact that he hasn’t learned his lesson or does not 
possess the ability to do so? 

Individuals who understand the full implications of the evalua- 
tion process would certainly voice a flat no to the questions just 
raised, for evaluation, founded upon what one holds the educative 
process should accomplish, must begin with the goals of education. 
Evaluation assures each pupil an opportunity for maximum growth 
and helps him to identify realistic goals in terms of standards re- 
quired for their acquisition. It also involves the use of all kinds of 
information about an individual, some of which cannot yet be 
measured by tests—at least not in the ordinary sense of the term— 
to help him attain these goals. 

If the above definitions of standards and evaluation are accepta- 
ble, what are their purposes, and are they in conflict? Those of 
standards are two-fold: (1) to help individuals recognize the levels 
of proficiency required before they can succeed in various areas of 
living both present and future, and (2) to protect society from 
those who profess to have skills they do not have. Incidentally, 
the need for this second purpose would not exist if the school, in 
association with home and community institutions, would provide 
the kinds of experience which help the individual to attain the 
goals of modern education. 

Because it is entirely unrealistic to demand that all individuals 
meet the same standards, since individuals differ in their abilities, 
and because it cannot be demonstrated empirically that all indi- 
Viduals need the same skills and knowledge to function effectively, 
the student may rightly rebel against meeting the requirements or 
be satisfied with a lick and a half promise to do better next time. 

hus the second purpose of standards becomes confused and, 
Consequently, an individual may be labelled as incompetent when, 
m P in of his real needs, he may not be so at alt. . 
the 5 des an examination. of the purposes of evaluation. One of 
3 dup cd aims of education is to help an individual see himself 
perform y and evaluate his possibilities in terms of his present 
fusdanius a and abilities. This objective involves helping one 
pare them ay eae and quality of his capabilities and to com- 
tsi Feci gg the criteria required for success. If he cannot at- 

qualifications it is our obligation as teachers to help 
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him find success in other areas. Merely to inform him that he has 
failed in one field and to offer him no further aid negates a demo- 
cratic philosophy purporting to guarantee each individual ihe 
right to realize the fullest extent of his abilities. Anyone who knows 
even a few rudimentary principles of mental hygiene realizes there 
is nothing character-building about failure as such, for no human 
being can grow psychologically if he experiences one failure after 
another without some successes. 

Accordingly, ability to withstand failure is not developed only 
by having failed. Rather it is established because the person has 
succeeded repeatedly and thus built up a psychological savings 
bank—something to fall back upon, something else he can do. If 
he feels he can succeed, failure may serve as a further challenge; 
but only because he thinks he can succeed, this opinion of himself 
being rooted in past successes. Finally, to continue to grow, he 


must learn to change his goals, accepting substitutes for those 
which he discovers he cannot realize. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Individuals eannot be expected to meet the same standards be- 
cause they differ in their abilities and needs. If a minimum stand- 
ard is employed, the bright child may very well become a wasted 
resource, for he easily attains it. For the slow pupil the standard 


may pose only an unattainable goal, and, therefore, he will expert- 
ence continual failure. 


In addition, if they are su 
who attain them are capabl 
unthinkable that all individu 
the same standards. Standar 
can be demonstrated that a 
lated to performance. For e 
high-school Algebra I is nec 
his present, need:or the vo 


pposed to indicate that individuals 
e of performing certain tasks, it ! 
als should—even if they could—meet 
ds should be established only when it 
particular level of attainment is 1€ 
xample, can one prove that a cm 
essary for every student regardless 9 
cation he enters after graduation? i 
can it be shown that two years of Latin makes a person à better 


teacher regardless of what he teaches? Before any such relationsbiP 
can be determined, it seems obvious that we must objectively de 
fine what is meant by a “good teacher.” . 

Therefore, since we are interested in making accurate predic 


aa any faotors which can be shown to be related to the pr 


icted behavior should be included in our standards. If “getting 


—_ 
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along with people” is important for adequate performance in life 
Situations, this skill should be included in our predictors. Further- 
more, if the school is to help the child learn how to live, it should 
be concerned with developing these skills as well as the three 
“R's.” 

But what if the student seems unable or unwilling to reach the 
Standards essential for success in almost any area in which “aca- 
demie" skills are required? Should he be passed along with his 
age group and eventually be handed a diploma? If so, will not the 

iploma become meaningless? No, it will not. Rather it will hold 
different meanings, established by a complete evaluation process, 
for different individuals. 

Does it follow, then, that just anyone will be graduated? Cer- 
tainly there is no merit in keeping a child in school after this 
Institution can no longer do anything for him, although it may 
have a responsibility for developing non-academic as well as 
academie skills. If guidance and evaluation were more effective, 
Perhaps he would not attempt further education, at least not in 
the same vein, 

True, there may be an honest difference of opinion as to the 
róle the School is to play in our society, but even if one feels that 
emotional and social development are not the primary responsi- 

ility of the school he cannot escape the fact that performance in 
the academic areas is closely entwined with personality develop- 
ment. Knowledge of this type of development is necessary for 
Predicting adjustment in any real life situation, and if diplomas 
are to be truly meaningful all of these factors, personality and 
academic, must be considered. 
a ^j, Conclusion, what critics are really demanding is not the 
=. ìon of evaluation in favor of rigid standards but more efficient 
^ uation in order that society— parents, children, and public— 

ay know what the diploma means. 


A STUDENT PERSONNEL APPROACH TO 
STUDENT TEACHER PLACEMENT 


GEORGE E. DICKSON and COLLINS W. BURNETT 


Ohio State University 


“This is a terrible situation for a student teacher!’ 


i , ! 
“T wasn’t expected by the supervising teacher or wanted by Her! 
I finally got numb to the situation and just didn’t care anymore. 


“My student teacher certainly hadn’t been helped to make I 
right choice of teaching level. More contact and direction from the 
college are definitely needed!” 


The three verbatim statements above come, respectively, € 
a college student teaching supervisor, a student teacher, anc Es 
codperating publie school supervising teacher. They are pau 
examples of similar remarks echoed by dozens of people connecte 
With student teaching activities. A major but difficult, problem to 
Solve in teacher education is revealed—the achievement of suc- 
cessful, congenial student teaching placements. 


IMPORTANCE OF CAREFUL PLACEMENT 

The importance of careful Student teac 
been recognized. The ingredients for g 
and personality adjustment must, exist 
volved in student teaching assignments 
of productive learning 
clusion is probably the 
Search connected w 


her placement has always 
ood human relationships 
among the individuals oA 
or there is little likelihoo , 
situations for student teachers. This des 
most significant finding of some recent /» 
ith a student teaching program.! Student n 
ing is more than just another college course. Here is the oppo? : 
nity to test a student's educational thinking and behavior dh M 
practical situation. Here is the climax to the professional teat a 
education program where the best, evidence of teacher succes? á 
obtained. Is it any wonder that most student teachers appro 
their student teaching days with mixed feelings of awe, ees 
satisfaction, and excitement? From the first to the last day of $ n 
dent teaching, there should be a progressive, positive developme 
MC pede 

‘George E. Dickson. “ 
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of good teaching attitudes on the part of every practice teacher. 
Hostility, insecurity, conflict, superiority, indifference or the loss 
of professional interest may result from inadequate student teacher 
assignments. The profession cannot continue to risk potentially 
poor student teaching experiences due to chance methods of match- 
ing student teachers, supervising teachers, and college supervisors. 


NEED FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL APPROACH 


The authors of this article suggest that the student personnel 
approach to student teacher placement is badly needed in many 
higher institutions. Getting relative strangers to work together 
Successfully cannot be a process of putting square pegs in round 
holes or manipulating names, numbers, and schools on an office 
desk. The dangers of routine placement have been mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph; they hardly need further amplification. 
The problem will be accentuated as the years pass with the in- 
creased numbers of students attending colleges and universities. 
Various obstacles to the student personnel approach, however, do 
hot obviate the fact that those responsible for the assignment of 
Student, teachers. must work with student teachers, supervising 
teachers, and supervisors as individuals. Student teacher place- 
Ment must be a process of helping people to better understand them- 
Selves and their prospective group relationships. The solution of 
individual problems and the development of well-adjusted person- 
alities are major goals in any student teaching situation. Obviously, 
all parties to a student teaching assignment are involved in the 
Student personnel process; however, if the initial placement of stu- 
dent teachers does not reflect good student personnel practices, the 
ikelihood of continued, satisfactory individual development will be 
Breatly reduced. 

The student personnel approach is the consideration of each 
Student, teacher as an individual within the so^ial context of the 
Student teaching situation. It is also a matter of considering the 
total personality, The student's attitudes, motivations, person- 
atty pattern, health, social acceptability, and scholastic record all 
need to be considered. Surely this point of view should eliminate 
a routinized, mechanized plan of placing the student teacher on 
eee of arbitrarily matching student teachers with the number 
istic ent teaching positions available. This individualized, holo- 

Pproach necessitates the use of student personnel techniques 
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such as the counseling interview, test data, scholarship record, 
activities record, and adviser's recommendation. These data need 
to be considered in terms of pertinent information about the school 
and the teacher who will be supervising the student. How often 
does it happen that a high-level, alert, aggressive student teacher 
is placed with a retiring, insecure teacher? The latter may feel so 
threatened that the entire experience is traumatic. Or the saa 
may occur when a mild, timid, below-average student teacher is 
placed with an aggressive teacher whose planning and thinking 
move rapidly, causing the student teacher to become so insecure 
that his experience is a nightmare. Certainly not much wholesome 
learning can possibly occur in either situation. It might be depress- 
ing to know how many potentially satisfactory teachers have de- 
veloped severe emotional problems as the result of careless student 
teaching placements. How many student teachers have been lost 
to the teaching profession because of a harrowing student teach- 
ing experience? i 
The student personnel approach should be basic to the entire 
four-year program of teacher education.? This includes placement 
and work with the student teacher, It would be unfortunate to put 
aside this point of view at the end of the four-year period when 
the student teaching placement is often made. The authors sus" 
gest, therefore, that there may be some colleges of education which 


follow excellent personnel policies until student teaching place 
ment is made and then for some reason, 


s ‘esort 
perhaps expediency, resor 
to arbitrary methods. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


The assignment of student teachers to publie school classrooms 
and supervising teachers typically involves a college or university 
administrator in charge of the student teaching program and one 
or more publie school officials. These individuals get together ied 
make the specific student teacher placement with supervising 
teacher and student teacher preferences and ideas almost ignore 
in many instances. The major participants in the student teaching 
Situation suddenly find themselves thrown together with p: 
little guidance being extended from either the college or pub? 
School administration. In fact, the assignment process seems to 


: -— 
* Collins W. Burnett and Alice Z. Seeman. ‘Guidance of College Fre? 
men." The Journal of Teacher Education, 3: 19-22; March, 1952. 
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a jealously guarded, mysterious secret to many student and super- 
vising teachers. Personnel allotments are usually revealed at the 
beginning of the college term during the first mass meeting of the 
student teaching group. The faces of student teachers at these 
meetings have clearly indicated some of the inner turmoil and re- 
sulting relief or frustration upon the receiving of their assignments. 
The method of informing publie school supervising teachers that 
they will be having a student teacher for the next quarter or se- 
mester can be handled also with little regard for the individual. 
Many teachers are pressured into taking student teachers. Some 
principals break the “news” to the supervising teacher upon the 
initial arrival of the college student in the building. College and 
public school administrators will argue that the pressure of time, 
student numbers, and other business necessitates the above pro- 
cedures. This argument seems to lack basie validity if we really 
believe that anything worth doing is worth doing well. Why set 
the stage for defeat before the curtain goes up! 

Making student teaching assignments in an efficient yet con- 
structive way seems to involve a consideration of two items—the 
materials needed for the job and the procedures which should be 
In operation. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 


1. Complete personnel folders on each prospective student 
teacher. These folders must include more than the college academic 
record. There should be some assessment of personality factors 
and fitness for teaching from various faculty members who have 
had the students in class. A record of various examinations must 
be available to reveal health factors, English and other language 
abilities, arithmetic skills, and personality data. It would be most 
helpful to have a periodie evaluation of each student. The record 
should be eumulative and have enough in it to help those making 
assignments do the job on the basis of real knowledge. . 

" 2. Information folders on schools and prospective supervising 
"achers. These ought to contain some record of the number of 
Student teachers which each teacher has had and some information 
$ Student teaching situation results (evaluations of the supervis- 
ng teacher, student teacher, and supervisor.) It would be helpful 
ane an assessment of the personality of each supervising teacher 

ieated in these records. College administrations change and the 
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mental information carried around by one director of student 
teaching and various supervisors is lost when these people change 
positions. 

3. A form which gives background information about the new 
student teacher needs to be sent to the supervising teacher. It 
should contain: (1) personal information (name, home address, 
school address, marital status, children, brothers, sisters, occupa- 
tion of father); (2) educational experiences (colleges attended fol- 
lowing high school, education and psychology courses completed 
and currently scheduled, majors, minors, scholastic standing in 
college); (3) experiences with children (camp counseling, Scout 
work, Sunday School, teaching, YMCA or YWCA work.); (4), 
other experiences (work, travel, military, hobbies, interests, skills, 
campus activities, community activities); (5) present class and 
work schedule. This information should also be found on the stu- 
dent teaching application form. 

4. A similar form about the student teaching situation might be 
supplied the prospective student teacher. For example, the form 
could contain the name and location of the school, how to get 
there, the name of the teacher and grade level of the assignment. 
Some of the same personal information asked of the student teacher 
might be helpful about the supervising teacher. It would be useful 
to have information about the work currently going on in the class- 
room accompanied by a copy of the daily or weekly schedule. 

5. Prospective student teachers and supervising ‘teachers must 
be provided with a written statement of the procedure for making 
student teaching assignments. There is no need to keep them i? 
the dark on this matter. Further, there must be a means for allow- 
ing both student teachers and supervising teachers the opportunity 
to express their desires about student teaching assignments. StU 
dent teachers can submit Some kind of application form to the 
director of student teaching, while supervising teachers can make 
their ideas known through building principals. The written state- 

res can usually be placed in the student 


ment of assignment procedur 
teaching handbook used by the college and distributed to student 


and Supervising teachers. 


PROCEDURES NEED ED 


E Pre-placement interviews with members of the student teach- 
Ing committee or a committee chosen from among the stude? 
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teaching supervisors. Someone ought to have a chance for a per- 
Sonal evaluation of the prospective student teacher which can be 
reported to the person or persons making the assignment.’ 

2. Student teaching applications should be processed by the 
director of student teaching and his staff. 

3. The director of student teaching can also determine the avail- 
ability of coóperating schools and teachers for the coming antici- 
pated assignments. 

4. With the full information from student folders and applica- 
tion forms, a student teaching committee (composed of the direc- 
tor of student teaching and his assistants, director of student per- 
Sonnel, and various college instructors and/or supervisors who 
handle student teaching in their respective areas) should make 
tentative student teaching placements. The committee should de- 
cide approximately how many students will be assigned in each 
of the coóperating public school systems and schools available. The 
Committee further would make decisions concerning the grade 
level of placement and the degree of broadness or specialization in 
the proposed assignment. 

The specific assignment of student teachers to supervising teach- 
ers must be left to the director of student teaching and his assist- 
ants who would be representatives of two general instructional 
®reas—clementary and secondary. These college representatives 
Would work with building principals upon authorization of the 
Superintendent and after consultation with the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel. The assistants to the student teach- 
ing director should be members of the instructional staff in the 
elementary and secondary areas. The director of student teaching 
Must have enough assistants to do this complex and detailed job. 
Only One college representative should visit each principal for as- 
Signments, Sometimes, the making of assignments involves talking 
directly with a supervising teacher. The office of student teaching 
Would be responsible for final placement decisions. 

5. Assignments should be mailed in advance to college students 
with a form giving them some information about the situation. 
They Could be invited to pay a short visit to the classroom before 
eae end of the quarter or semester preceding their student teach- 
Ing. However, they should not bother the new coéperating teacher 
Nip E IS 


T Gail M, Inlow. “The Interview in Selecting Student Teachers. TT he 
urnal of Teacher Educetion, 4: 100-105; June, 1953. 
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—one visit would be sufficient to acquaint the principals in the new 
teaching situation. 

6. The supervising teacher should receive information about the 
prospective student teacher before the quarter starts. 

7. All of the foregoing suggestions should be followed by a good 
orientation program which successfully and gradually inducts the 
student and supervising teachers into student teaching activities. 
(One good procedure is an opportunity for a three-way conference 
between college supervisor, supervising teacher, and student 
teacher at the beginning of the quarter.) 

8. The idea of a workshop-seminar on problems of student teach- 
ing can be helpful in developing closer relationships between col- 
lege supervisors and public school teachers who work with student 
teachers. 

Emphasis has been given to extending the student personnel 
approach to student teacher placement. 'The assigning of student 
teachers is primarily a matter of human relations. The use of all 
or some of the materials and procedures suggested in the above 


items can result in congenial, constructive student teaching assign- 
ments. 


! Lewie W. Burnett and George E. Dickson. “Codperative Improvement 
of Off-Campus Student Teac 


hing." The Journal of Teacher Education 1 
287-290; December, 1950. 


WHO SHOULD DO WHAT? THE ALLOCATION 
OF DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES AMONG 
THE PERSONNEL DEANS 


L. L. BOYKIN 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


. Among the significant developments in the growth and expan- 
Sion of student personnel services among institutions of higher edu- 
cation is the emergence of an administrative officer, Dean of Stu- 
dents. The philosophy behind the establishment of this new office 
is that of developing and achieving a coórdinated and unified pro- 
gram of student personnel services. Such an office, it was hoped, 
would facilitate faculty understanding and acceptance of the 
personnel point of view, eliminate wasteful duplication of person- 
nel services, make possible the pooling of institutional resources 
and the unification of efforts to the end that the maximum develop- 
ment and adjustment of the student might result. 

Unfortunately, however, the creation of the office of Dean of 
Students has accentuated rather than solved many problems in 
the administration and codrdination of the several personnel serv- 
ices. In some situations much confusion has developed regarding 
the allocation of duties and responsibilities, particularly where 
both the Dean of Men and Dean of Women have been retained, 
and where long-established ways of doing things have existed. In 
Some institutions it seems that the Dean of Students has gradually 
taken over many of the functions performed by the Dean of Men. 
Tn fact, one well-known writer predicted such a trend in an article 
Which appeared more than a decade ago under the caption, “The 
Disappearing Dean of Men." 

Some Deans of Women also view with considerable alarm the 
creation of the office, Dean of Students, and perhaps justly so in 
Some cases, for it appears that some inroads have been made into 
the sphere of activities long regarded as the exclusive prerogative 
of the Dean of Women. 

A: 


' William H. Cowley, “The Disappearing Dean of Men," Proceedings of 
s tneteenth Annual Conference of the National Association of Deans and 
*sers of Men, 1937, pages 95-102. 
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To the author it appears that there should be no cause for alarm 
on the part of either the Dean of Women or the Dean of Men. In 
view of the many needs and problems of students in colleges and 
universities, there is perhaps greater opportunity for developing an 
all-round, well-coórdinated program of personnel services if the 
three deans are retained. The present confusion and misunder- 
standing, in the opinion of the writer, result from a lack of under- 
standing of the philosophy behind the creation of the office of the 
Dean of Students; the failure on the part of the college presidents 
to clarify and define clearly the duties, functions, and responsi- 
bilities of the several personnel deans; and general lack of under- 
standing of the meaning of “codrdination” on the part of Deans 
of Students, many of whom have had little or no training in ad- 
ministration, supervision, and personnel work as such. . 

While it is recognized that every campus has its own peculiar 
organization, needs, and problems, there seems to be need for set- 
ting forth in a general way some guides to be followed in the allo- 
cation of duties and responsibilities among the several personnel 
deans. It is hoped that the suggested outline which follows will be 
of help to college administrators, p 
interested in achieving bett 
personality development, and higher 
through more efficient programs of student personnel services. 

The central function of the office of the Dean of Students shoul 
be development, coórdination, interpretation, and leadership, di- 
stitution fulfill the objectives of 8 
dent personnel services, and towar 
to develop their greatest possible 
ught and action within the socia 
of faculty interest, understanding, 
nt personnel needs and services y 
n and in respect to their position BA 
onal program, is also an importan 
- Through research, conferences, 21! 
membership on policy-making committees the Dean of Students 
should interpret to the administration and the faculty the pilo. 
phy, objectives, program, and needs of the personnel services: 
following functions should be the direct responsibility of the De 
of Students: 


— 
1. Development and coórdination of general plans and policie 
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for the unification of all personnel services into a compre- 

hensive program; 

Development and organization of the counseling and ad- 

Visory program and coórdination of orientation activities; 

3. The administrative responsibility for eligibility and schedul- 

ing of student activities and events, other than social; also 

personnel budget, except salaries; 

4. Execution of faculty policy governing scholarship standards, 

probation, suspension, dismissals, ete.; 

5. Chief counselor in matters relating to students in and with 

the institution; 

6. Personnel research and the maintenance of up-to-date in- 
formation on job opportunities, vocational trends, ete.; 

- Coórdination of the activities and functions of the following 
personnel offices: Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Health 
Services, Financial Aid, Records and Placement, Student 
Employment, ete. 

In addition, the Dean of Students should have responsibility 
or, or a major interest in recruiting, admissions, class attendance, 
Cumulative records, registration, housing, remedial clinics, food 
Services, follow-up and alumni relations. . 

In some Situations, better coórdination may be achieved if all 
of the Services named above are direetly allocated to the Dean of 
Students’ Office. If, on the other hand, some of the activities and 
offices named above are considered all-college functions for which 
Administrative responsibility is assigned to different persons re- 
SPonsible to the president of the college, it should be kept in mind 
that the objective of personnel services is to facilitate maximum 
adjustment and academie achievement of the student, and pro- 
Vision should be made for the elimination of duplication and co- 
rdination of all the offices dispensing student personnel services, 

In areas where the Dean of Students does not have direct re- 
*Ponsibility, he should share in policy making to the extent that 
Such policies affect the lives and welfare of the students. In the 
Institution Where the writer served as Dean of Students the follow- 
IE were directly responsible to him administratively: Dean of 

en, Dean of Women, Director of Health Services, Director of the 

Ssting Bureau, Placement Secretary, Secretary of Records, Secre- 
ary of Financial Aid, and Chaplain. In addition, his Executive 


nw 
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Assistant was in charge of recruiting scholarships and admissions, 
freshman orientation, counseling, and advising. 

The Assistant to the Dean of Students handled the student work 
program, eligibility records, scheduling of student activities, the 
budget and counseling of upper-class students. Such an organiza 
tion made possible the complete unification and coórdination of 
the student personnel program. : 

Tt would seem to the writer that there are some advantages in 
retention of the age-old titles, “Dean of Men," and “Dean of 
Women." Such, it would appear, give status to the positions and 
fix responsibility for the duties and functions of each. While d 
the most part the responsibilities of the Dean of Students are insti- 
tution-wide in scope, those of the Dean of Men and Dean of Wome È 
are primarily within their respective areas. In contrast to the duties 
of the Dean of Students, which involve contact between and work- 
ing relationships with the personnel staff and the college faculty , 
those of the Dean of Men and Dean of Women are mostly with 
the members of their own staffs and with individual students. To 
be sure, there is need for working together on problems that woul 
profit from coóperative endeavors, 

In terms of area responsibilities the duties of the Dean of Wome? 
and of the Dean of Men would include: f 

1. Develop general plans and policies for the improvement E 
the all-round growth and development of men or women 

students; d 
- Develop, administer, supervise, and improve dormitory 80" 

community life, including housing, social activities, recrea 

tion, behavior and conduct standards, student morale, P 
. Advise and counsel individual students on personal, hea às 

and social adjustment problems, extra-curricular particip 
tion, financial matters, employment, etc.; n- 
. Advise in person or by letter parents, deans, faculty € 
bers, family physicians, etc., regarding students’ health : s 
other problems, including the making of necessary refer? 
to specialists when needed; 

- Attend dances, dinners, teas and other social affairs 

by clubs, organizations and the institution; e- 
- Approve requests for social functions, supervise ae 

ments for social events and check on and approve eres 

keep check on budgets and expenditures of social € 
organizations, etc., for advisory purposes; 


given 
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- Organize and administer program of campus life and activi- 
ties for day students; 

8. Make periodic check and hold conferences with directors of 
residence halls for the purpose of discussing and interpreting 
guidance problems and making suggestions for growth and 
development of the students in their living groups, and plan- 
ning of an over-all social and extra-curricular program; 

9. Hold formal and informal conferences with student leaders, 
work with student organizations and student government on 
policies and traditions, write letters to honor-roll students 
and those making outstanding contributions to campus life 
and activities; 

10. Keep check on progress, adjustment and development of 

students and call attention of appropriate officials to mat- 

ters needing attention; 

Participate in policy-making through membership on such 

committees as personnel services, health, student activities, 

financial aid, food services, Freshman Week, ete.; 

2. Interview students with low grades, those withdrawing from 
school, those planning not to return at the end of the se- 
mester, and those dropped from the institution for cause; 

- Provide students with identification cards, approve permis- 

sions to register, employment applications, off-campus visi- 

tation requests, withdrawal cards, permission to attend off- 
campus affairs, to carry extra academic loads, etc.; 

Assist with housing of conferences, and other groups visiting 

the campus; 

: Maintain up-to-date list of students with adequate personnel 

records on each; 

16. Keep cheek on adjustment, progress and development of 

students and assist them in making wholesome adjustment 

to college and community life. 

unies Shggestions for personnel administration are not new or 

Certain Si vay. By projecting them mitha frame of reference 

variables pan s argi highlighted—aspects which engompasy many 

with edi, à; possibilities. A strong student personnel program 
nel denna G oe and administration, and with able person- 
support "s ingin close partnership, will do much to elicit faculty 

contribute significantly to the complex problem of 


Providing ade l aik 
- quate student personnel services in instituti 
higher education, U 
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TEACHERS EVALUATE SUPERVISORS TOO 
JACK. O. L. SAUNDERS 


New Mexico Western College 


Do you know teachers who make official reports to the admin- 
istration of the school concerning the effectiveness of the super- 
visor’s efforts to help them improve instruction? It is quite likely 
that such a proposal in some school systems would not contribute 
much to the general tranquility of the supervisors. Many teachers 
believe that one of the main functions of the supervisor is to evalu- 
ate the teachers’ work and report their effectiveness to the admin- 
istration. However, teachers’ evaluations of supervisors tend to be 
judgments which the teachers hold in the private recesses of their 
minds. 

These factors have often contributed to a rather unfortunate 
history of less-than-desirable teacher-supervisor relations. Further- 
more, many teachers categorize and classify all supervisors on the 
basis of a previous unsatisfactory experience. Too f requently super 
vision and inspection have been considered as one and the same 
process. Numerous administrators are also supervisors. In the best 
sense the duties have not been compatible. Failures have arisen 
tor the same reasons that failures arise when the small-school 2%- 
ministrator is charged with both disciplinary and counseling func 
tions. If all administrations had operated on democratic principles 
perhaps such a situation would not have existed; but, historically: 
we acknowledge that democratic staff relations have been the € 
ception rather than the rule. 

_ The purpose of supervision is primarily to improve instructio? 
in the schools for the benefits which accrue to the children- ; 
Supervisor is charged with the duty of assisting and working with 
the teacher so thnt this improvement occurs. This does not iMP 
that the supervisor is superior in position to the teacher but rather 
that teachers and supervisors will coóperatively cause instructio? 
to be strengthened and learning to be enriched. 

Because the improvement of techniques is often so intimately, 
connected with personality and human relations, the success 7 
the coöperative enterprise hinges largely upon the working CO” 


tions engendered and the mutual understanding between 
teacher and the Supervisor. 
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A recent study at the University of Wyoming attempted to re- 
port how 312 teachers rated several variables which seemed of 
paramount importance in their good relations to the supervisors 
with whom these teachers have been associated. The sample in- 
cluded almost one-half, 44.8 per cent, of all the practicing teachers 
attending the summer session. 

These teachers were asked: (1) "How does a supervisor gain 
your confidence?" (2) *How does a supervisor promote morale?” 
(3) *How does a supervisor show his interest in you as a teacher?" 
and (4) “How does a supervisor show his interest in you as a per- 
son?” 

i After each question the teachers were provided with five alterna- 
tive answers and one blank “other” option. Teachers were asked 
to assign numbers, one through five (or six), according to the im- 
Portance they attached to each alternative. To arrive at the total 
relative value of the teachers’ evaluations, each rating was assigned 
& value. The committee* which devised the questionnaire assigned 
5 points for a one rating, 4 points for a two rating and so on. The 
Scores for each alternative could then be calculated in relation to 
the total surveyees’ opinion, making possible a rank order for 
each variable, This method of handling the data was employed to 
utilize total opinion rather than merely using first-place ratings. 
: otal scores for each alternative answer were converted to per cent 
ee total possible score. This technique made possible a compari- 
re a alternative answers and also a comparison between 

otal values assigned by each teaching-level group. 
orn teachers who participated in the study included 127 ele- 
10 wd teachers, 157 secondary teachers, 18 college teachers and 
bum n-classified or “other” teachers. Graphs were prepared for 
© group, but space permits only the composite group results in 
i report. Pertinent variations between teaching-level groups are 

cluded in the discussion. A 
on I the results of the total-group answers to the first 

v Mies are presented. The committee in setting up a hypothesis 
cnm. etree that teachers would be most interested in ''class- 
iine eee work.” The teachers, probably because they were 
SOniskene. associated with the classroom situation, somewhat, 
CH felt the supervisor could help them most with prob- 


* The commit 


Allan o tee included Cecil Bigelow, William Crab, Donald Fans, 


tler, Jack Saunders, chairman, and Russell Hammond, ex oficio. 
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Taste I—How Doers a Supervisor GAIN Your CONFIDENCE? 


Percentage 
1. Coóperates in solving problems 23.0 
2. Gives support in classroom and disciplinary problems 21.0 
3. Keeps school personnel informed 20.0 
4. Has classroom ideas that work 18.5 
5. Encourages trust in confidential matters 17.5 

Taste II—How Doss a SUPERVISOR Promote MORALE? 

Percentage 
1. Provides for new ideas and individuality in teaching 23.0 
2. Schedules classes to distribute the load fairly 23.0 
3. Tactfully criticizes to help you 21.0 
4. Acknowledges and publicizes your accomplishments 16.5 
5. Recognizes your need for freedom from pupil contact 16.5 


lems, It was interesting to note that elementary, college and 

other” teachers considered “coöperation in solving problems” as 
the best means of gaining confidence. The secondary teachers who 
were, perhaps, confronted with more disciplinary problems, at- 
tached equal importance to the support the supervisor could len 
to the solution of “classroom and disciplinary problems.” 

Table II, which presents the teacher-supervisor relationships in 
the general area of morale is somewhat indicative of the times. The 
crowding, the pressure of numbers, and the increased teaching 
load are very real problems to the classroom teacher. Particularly 
in the smaller school, where the administrator and supervisor may 
be the same person, andin the larger systems where the supervisor: 
as an advisory-staff member, has an influence upon administrative 
decisions, the classroom teacher is hopeful that the supervisor wi 
make a real effort to "schedule classes to distribute the load fairly- 

Although one might expect that this tendency might be more 
pronounced at the elementary level than at thesecondary level, the 
variation between the groups was negligible. One might assume 
that the expanding curriculum at the Secondary level had create 
= e problem as the expanding enrollment of the elementa" 

vel. j 


ië 
The apparent need for recognizing the teachers’ desires to utiliz 
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Taste III—How Doers 4 SUPERVISOR Snow INTEREST IN You 
AS A TEACHER? 


Percentage 
1. Works with you for security—salary, tenure, retire- 
ment, leaves 23.0 
2. Helps promote friendly faculty relations 21.0 
3. Promotes an efficient method of school routine 19.5 
4. Solicits your assistance in curriculum development 18.5 
5. Encourages professional growth 18.0 


their own and other new ideas and the provision for individuality 
Was rather consistent for all the groups. It might be contended 
that the typical selflessness of many teachers is indicated by the 
little importance which the surveyees have attached to personal 
recognition of their accomplishments. 

The expectation that supervisors will strive for the same teacher- 
Welfare goals as classroom teachers is st rongly indicated in Table 
III. This tendency was quite general for all the groups but was 


Most pronounced for the elementary-level group. In view of the 
fact that single-salary schedules are not universal and that the 


Salary differential is f requently in favor of the secondary teacher, 
it may be expected that the elementary teachers feel a greater need 
9r improvement of their security interests. 

As over one-fifth of all teachers indicated they believed the 
Supervisor should assist in promoting friendly faculty relations, the 
Supervisor probably can make a rather important contribution in 
this area. The secondary teachers considered this alternative as 
™portant as the “security” variable. The more highly depart- 


A - 
ABLE IV—How Doss 4 SUPERVISOR SHOW INTEREST IN YOU AS A PERSON? 


Percentage 

z Teepocta you as an individual 25.0 

3. Willis, yo with courtesy and friendliness 20.5 

4. emer Y associates with you as an equal 19.5 
nstrates a proper feeling and respect for your 

5 Personal freedom 18.5 
à ig establish and maintain your community status 

lentation, acceptance, prestige, etc. 16.5 a 
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mentalized curriculum of the secondary schools may have inspired 
this differing evaluation. 

The subordinate importance assigned to “professional growth” 
would seem to offer several possibilities for interpretation. Possible 
reasons may have included the little need which teachers feel in 
this area, an independence in this regard or a rejection of the impli- 
cation of a superior position which might have been inherent in 
such an alternative. 

In Table IV is revealed the only alternative which overshadows 
the other possibilities by a substantial margin of nearly five per- 
centage points. This tendency is somewhat expected, as the other 
evaluations have indicated the underlying importance of “respect 
of the individual” to these classroom teachers. The small group of 
college teachers who participated in the study ranked this variable 
below both “association as an equal” and “respect for personal 
freedom.” To make the most of the evidence in this particular 
phase of the study, it could be contended that the item which was 
ranked second by the total group, “treats you with courtesy and 
friendliness” is an outward manifestation of respect for the indi- 
vidual. 

It would seem that most supervisors might review with care all 
the alternatives which these classroom teachers evaluated. The 
method of handling the data in this study results, to some extent, 
in à regression toward the mean, and it seems likely that all of the 
alternatives are quite important. The teachers in making their 
evaluation were permitted to add tothe specified answers, but only 
three of the entire group followed the suggestion. This seemed 1o 
indicate the inclusiveness of the alternative answers used in the 
study. 

_ Teachers should look to their supervisors for help. These PI? 
ticing teachers most frequently recognize the following helpful at- 
tributes: (1) they gain confidence in the supervisor when he 60” 
Operates in solving problems; (2) the supervisor can prom? : 
morale by recognizing individuality and by providing à class-Jo9' 
which the teacher feels he can carry; (3) the teacher believes » 
Supervisor is interested in teachers when the supervisor works ^ 
the basic security needs that teachers seek: and (4) when the F 
Pervisor respects the teacher as a worthwhile individual, ja 
teacher is aware of the supervisor’s personal interest. These, the? 
should be included in the skills and attitudes of every supervise 
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CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 
College of Education, University of Illinois 


Small and medium-sized secondary schools have frequently 
found it difficult to develop well-rounded foreign language pro- 
grams. Even large schools sometimes offer courses in no more than 
one or two of the four commonly taught languages, namely, French, 
German, Latin and Spanish. The number of schools that at present 
offer foreign language training of any kind beyond that of the sec- 
ond year is still not very large. In some instances a school will offer 
two years of a language but will offer only one course during any 
one year. This may be a combination first- and second-year course 
offered annually, or it may be an alternate plan in which the be- 
ginning course is offered one year and the second course the follow- 
ing year. The latter arrangement limits the student’s initial en- 
rollment in the language to two of the four years of his normal 
attendance. Under this plan there is only a fifty per cent chance 
for him to begin the language at all in his freshman year,a condi- 
tion that may make it difficult for him to develop a well-rounded 
four-year program. It may also offer complications for the lan- 
Suage student transferring into the school. 

Some administrators defend the staggered foreign language pro- 
Bram on the grounds that it is economical of time and money. The 
teacher assigned to the one foreign language class is, of course, 
free to take over from three to five classes in some other subject 
field, Hence, the administrator can claim that the school is offering 
two years of a foreign language at a minimum of expense to the 
Community, Economy is also practiced in schools offering four 
years of a language by combining the two advanced courses into 
one section. There is little doubt but that this action is more de- 
fensible from the student and teacher standpoint than is the action 
of Combining lower-level classes. At advanced levels the students 
are generally more homogeneous in their ability. In addition, the 
nature of the content material is generally such that the individual 

erences that do exist are usually less disturbing to the progiess 
the group as a whole. ‘ 
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It is not the writer’s purpose in this article to expose and attack 
the weaknesses that result from combining foreign language 
courses. That these weaknesses exist is apparent to anyone who 
examines with care such attempts at streamlining. However, such 
programs are, if well organized and well taught, much better than 
no advanced foreign-language program at all. This applies, regard- 
less of the size of the school. 

Many teachers of foreign languages are at present deeply con- 
cerned about the problems connected with the introduction of 
foreign languages into the elementary school. This concern does 
not in any sense stem from a feeling that such a move is undesirable 
from the standpoint either of the teacher or of the student; experi- 
ence has shown repeatedly that this is a highly desirable level at 
Which to begin such instruction. In Europe the practice has been 
and still is universally followed. Even in this country many paro- 
chial schools have for years been carrying on work of this type 1 
à highly satisfactory manner, Hence, the practice should not be 
regarded as experimental from the standpoint of student ability 
to succeed at that level. 

The problems connected with the move to begin teaching for- 
eign languages in the elementary schools of our country apparently 
fall into two major categories. In the first place there are those 
directly pertinent to the work at the elementary level. In the scc 
ond place there are those created at the secondary level as a resu 


of offering a foreign language to pupils previous to their entrance 
into high school. 

It is not difficult to discern some of the problems associated with 
the introduction of a foreign language into an elementary schoo 
curriculum. There is, of course, the question as to the grade leve 
at which the language should initially be taught, This questio? 
cannot be solved without considering what content material must 
be removed to make room for the new subject matter. Sever? 
practices are already in use which appear to offer reasonable solu" 
tions to this phase of the problem. The foreign language work may 
be integrated into a common learning or a language arts program 
as Anderson! proposes, or it can be set up as a distinct subjec 
field itself. Some teachers have also had success integrating it wit y, 
Such subjects as English, mathematics, music, and social stu m 
EM 


one 
i i oe Anderson, The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Eleme 
ary School, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953, p. 40. 
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Yet, regardless of the field or fields of which it becomes a part, if 
it is to succeed it has to be taught to elementary pupils by the oral 
method or at Icast a modified form of this method. 

The expansion of this program is definitely limited by the num- 
ber of teachers qualified to teach both the language in question 
and pupils at the elementary level. At the present it is largely 
chance that brings forth a teacher who can do both and do them 
well. If such an individual is available today, she is probably one 
who by training is a secondary-school foreign language teacher but 
by additional work has qualified herself to work with pupils at the 
elementary level. Sometimes, of course, she does not have any of 
the latter training. In addition to the above type of teacher there 
Is the elementary trainee who has acquired facility in the use of 
the foreign language by having been reared in a home where the 
language was a ready means of communication. Any of the indi- 
viduals of the type described above may well be capable of teach- 
mg a foreign language to clementary pupils, but their number in 
all instances is small. In emergencies a few teachers may be drawn 
from the secondary field to fill the gap, but already at this level the 
Supply is insufficient to meet current demands. What it will be like 
When the wave of present-day elementary enrollment strikes the 
high school is frightening to imagine. 

At present the supply of foreign language teachers is critical in 
almost all of the four major subject fields. A few years ago it was 
»elieved incredible that such a situation could come to pass. At 
that time there was a surplus in French, German, and Spanish. 

ut even at that time shortages in Latin were already beginning 
to appear, This was because so few students were training to teach 
in that field, The writer called attention to this situation as far 
back as 1948. At that time a survey revealed that a school the 
Size of the University of Illinois was training on the average of 
Only one Latin teacher every other year. The,past two years it 
las gone up to two each year. However, during the same two years 
bee numbers training to teach French, German, and Spanish have 

n dropping steadily. During the present school year of 1954-55 
ud are five French student teachers, four German, and three 
Spanish, Last year there.were thirteen in Spanish, none in German, 


and six in French. 


2 - - 
and Silbest o, Kettelkamp, “What of Latin?" Educational Administration 
Supervision, 34: 495-499, December, 1948. 
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In order that readers will not assume that such drops in the num- 
ber of teacher trainees is unique to the foreign language field, it 
Should be pointed out that similar drops have occurred or are oc- 
curring in many other subject areas. This year only seven mathe- 
matics students at the University are taking student teaching. In 
English the total is about thirty; a few years ago the total was 
above 75. Since subjects such as English and mathematics are 
generally required of all high-school students, administrators use 
every means at their disposal to staff their school systems in these 
Subject fields. However, since foreign languages are frequently 
only electives in the school program, these same administrators 
Will sometimes make only a passing effort to fill such positions. If 
no qualified teachers are immediately available it is a simple matter 
for them to rationalize that these subjects may just as well be 
dropped. Once they have dropped such courses it is not always 
easy to restore them again to their former position in the curric- 
ulum. 

It is for the above-stated reasons that the writer believes that 
at present it may be a “Robbing-Peter-to-pay-Paul” proposition 
oreign language teachers to leave the high- 
ent the shortage at the elementary level. 
mporary solution which appears less danger" 
- It is possible in some instances for such 


: Miren might boomerang and not only wreck itself but take th? 

og foreign language program along with it. ; 
The Introduction of foreign language work at the elementary 

level creates one other major problem. This problem rev? ges 
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around the courses which are offered in a foreign language program. 
Whenever a community offers courses in a foreign language at the 
9-12 grade levels, the problem may not be too complicated. If 
four years of work are desired, it is only necessary to offer the first 
year's work at the ninth year level. If only two years are offered, 
the first course ean be placed at any level other than that of the 
Senior year. The question as to when it is best to offer these courses 
When only a two-year program is in effect is still open to argument. 
"This problem itself needs further serious study. For example, there 
is evidence to indicate that upon entering college students often 
prefer beginning a second foreign language to continuing with the 
one which they have studied for only two years at the freshman 
ànd sophomore level in high school. They evidently fear that loss 
in language skill during the two-year gap at the junior and senior 
level will make it difficult for them to continue the language two 
years later. On the other hand, the pressure of numerous required 
Courses at the junior and senior level in high school frequently 
discourages students from beginning a foreign language during 
these years, As a result many students who really want to study 
a foreign language find it not only inconvenient but sometimes 
Very difficult to work out a plan whereby they can include such a 
Subject in their program of studies. 

In addition to the above curriculum problems, which are already 
Present in the secondary program, a new one is created when stu- 
dents enter high school with a varied amount of foreign language 
training from an elementary school. The question arises then as 
to Where this type of student can be placed to advantage. If the 
high school offers only two years of work in a foreign language, 
the student who enters may already have achieved a level of ability 
Which places him near that of the level of second year people in 
high school, Of course, if the school offers four years of training 
m the language, the problem is less complicated for he can be 
TéBistered in an advanced class. But even then some objective 
means should be used to determine the level at which the student 
can be placed to best advantage to himself. 

Although the above problem appears complicated, it is not nec- 
“sarily new to many foreign language teachers. In communities 
Where a particular foreign language is spoken by families, or where 
a schools, such as those of a parochial type, provide instruc- 

on in à language, there will be students with varying degrees of 
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proficiency in its use. Most of these students will of course even- 
tually enter high school. Either one of two procedures for taking 
care of their needs is possible. The student may be enrolled in the 
beginning course in high school, regardless of his ability in its use; 
or he may be entered at an advanced level. 

A school should consider carefully the effect upon students with 
a considerable amount of linguistic ability who are required to 
enroll in a beginning foreign language course. Such a situation can 
readily fail to challenge the capable student sufficiently well to 
hold his interest and attention. Every experienced teacher knows 
that when these factors are not present a student can easily be- 
come a disciplinary problem in the classroom. Furthermore, even 
though he may be orderly, it is scarcely fair to expect him to spend 
a daily class period in an environment where there is little or nO 
opportunity for him to progress. Of course, in a small class of the 
type referred to, it is sometimes possible for a ereative teacher to 
set up learning conditions so that each student in the class Cu" 
progress at his own rate of speed. While such a practice is usually 
highly desirable in many classrooms, it is one that a teacher cannot 
always implement readily. 

It is obvious that a school will want to place students who have 
a foreign language background in a class as near to their level 9 
ability as possible. A school may use tests of the type prepared by 
the Coóperative Test Service or the Educational Testing Bureau 
to help determine the desirable level of placement. Even though 
such tests emphasize written material more often than oral, they. 
can still be used to advantage by the school. The writer hims® 
faced a problem of this type some years ago in a large suburban 
school. Several parochial schools in the community gave instruc” 
tion in German, and when young people from these schools entere : 
high school quite a number of them wanted to continue with WO" 
in German. The school offered four years of work in the language: 
It was found somewhat by trial and error at first that a majority 
of these students usually fitted in at about the second year lene 
In only a few cases was it possible to place them to their advantage 
in the third year class. Whenever test results indicated à "99^ 
background in the language, the student was simply enrolled in £ 
first year class along with other beginners. Foreign language us 
Were administered only to students who gave overt evidence * 
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reasonable amount of proficiency in the use of the language, or who 
were known to have had specifie training in it. 

In carrying out a program of this type, it was necessary to con- 
sider one other factor. A student could not receive credit toward 
graduation or toward college entrance in an advanced course in a 
foreign language without a record of credit in all previous courses. 
Hence, if a student were placed in the second year German class 
after taking the placement examination, it was necessary to make 
provision for him to receive credit in German I. In the aforemen- 
tioned school if the student did satisfactory work in German II he 
would be given credit at the end of the year for German I by ex- 
amination and for German II by proficiency in course work. Credit 
for German I by examination was, however, granted only upon 
completion of satisfactory work in German II. The school informed 
the student of this condition when he was enrolled in the second 
year course, 

The tests used to determine the student's language achievement 
level were of two types. As pointed out previously, one of these 
Was a standardized test. Such a test was usually highly objective 
m testing for ability in vocabulary, reading, and grammar usage. 
In addition to giving such a test, the teacher would also interview 
the student briefly, during which time he would engage him in con- 
Versation in the foreign language. In this way the teacher could 
determine at least on a somewhat subjective basis the degree of 
Competence which the student displayed in the oral use of the lan- 
Buage., It was found by experience that a student who on the stand- 
ardized tests scored at or above the 50th percentile in rank for 
ci, who had had one year of training, could usually do satis- 

ty class work at the second year level. In almost all such 
Cases the instructor found that the student could also use the lan- 
oa * à means of communicating with others. In fact, compe- 
Bonos. ies usage was usually greater than knowledge of the 

cwn. 8 Sents of the language. 

ign jan ng students were sometimes reluctant to take such for- 
" ie placement examinations. They obviously feared that 
nd it ee a place them in advanced classes where they would 
"we bret is compete to advantage. To quiet this fear the 
bl oop ired them that if by the end of the second week, or even 
» they found the work beyond their level of ability, it weuld 
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be possible for them to move back into a first year class. If the 
writer’s memory is not at fault, he does not recall a single instance 
of the 25 or 30 cases of this type with which he dealt in which a 
student had to be moved back. In practically all instances the stu- 
dent found the advanced work challenging enough to want to make 
the necessary adjustments. In one instance, however, a girl who 
did very well on the test requested that she be enrolled in the be- 
ginning course because she was planning to become a teacher of 
German. She said she wanted the additional training which such 
& course would offer her. The request was granted with parental 
approval. The girl justified the action by applying herself diligently 
not only to class assignments but also to a great deal of outside 
work. The latter included over 1,000 pages of outside reading. 

The experience described above leads the writer to conclude 
that the introduction of foreign languages at the elementary level 
need not wreck the present foreign language program in the sec 
ondary school. In fact there is every reason to assume that it shoul 
give it added strength. However, in order for it to achieve this 
status at least two steps will have to be undertaken. In the firs 
place a definite procedure will have to be set up for absorbing the 
elementary foreign language pupils at a level commensurate with 
their level of achievement. This will probably necessitate the use 
of some type of measuring instrument such as a placement test. 
Recent developments in this field have now made it possible to 
measure oral ability along with other abilities with at least 2 CO” 
siderable degree of objectivity, In the second place, there may be 
à greater need for offering advanced courses in the languages 1P 
more high schools. Some of these may even have to include work 
beyond the present fourth year level. 

Present day consolidation is tending to eliminate small schools- 
Large schools are naturally in a more favorable position to 0 o 
advanced courses in subject fields. Hence, a move in the directio" 
of expanding foreign language offerings is one which many s¢h0° 
Systems will certainly want to consider in the near future- b 
timing for this also may not be inopportune: the next several Ye” 
will see tremendous increases in enrollment in most high schoo 
This increase will take place regardless of the size of the pres°? 
school systems, This type of expansion will necessitate change?" 


the.curriculum in line with the needs of such a large group  * 


coming adolescents, 


“SN 
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Expansion in the secondary school foreign language program 
faces at least several hurdles at present; however, one especially 
stands out. As was pointed out earlier in this article, the supply 
of foreign language teachers is already inadequate to meet the 
needs of the present day secondary school. In order to meet de- 
mands for an increase in enrollment at this level even within the 
next few years, it will be necessary to recruit many more teaching 
candidates than are now in training. If in addition to this need we 
are to provide foreign language training at the elementary level, 
the outlook becomes even more discouraging as far as the teacher 
supply is concerned. Such a demand can be met adequately only 
if teachers, administrators, and others encourage a reasonable num- 
ber of present-day high school students to enter training in the 
foreign language field. If teachers are not available when the need 
arises, foreign languages will not have an opportunity to grow in 
line with the demands which will be made upon them. There is 
definite evidence to indicate that an increasing number of adults 
as well as young people and children are already asking for more 
as well as improved training in foreign languages. Schools have an 
obligation to meet this demand, as well as that in other fields, in 
an adequate manner. 


LEADERSHIP: THE EDUCATOR’S CHALLENGE 
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Depression, Dictatorship, War—these horsemen have ene 
high in recent years. The sound of their hoofbeats continues ; 
echo around the world. Their ravages leave the world numb with 
fear of Leaders. A numbed people may be blinded by its fear o 
leaders to the need for leadership. We cannot undo the dameg? 
wrought by these horsemen. But we dare not turn our backs ea 
leadership. Were it not for these horsemen, we might still « 
ignorant of the dynamics of leadership.! Today, however, arme d 
with the spear of research and the shield of democracy, we stan 
prepared to cope with leadership. ee may 

One caution about our shield. Held too high before us, it y^ 
blind us. Our democratic bias already clouds recognition of i ny 
importance of the task, the group, and the community to ?! 
type of leadership. less 

We assume democratic leadership has only one form, regart i 
of the problems which men face. Can a man act freely and respo! 5 
sibly by taking the sternest measures to save lives? Must he wen 
rely upon a vote or group decision? If men, unwittingly, p 
about to march off a cliff and someone fired a shot in front of ki be 
would this act be democratic? Suppose a child were about tb 


H B u an 
hit by a car. A man quickly shoves the child out of the way- 
a shove be democratic? 


The question is not trivial. Life or d 

Can a man act with freedom and ri 
lently to save life? Might a vote or 
circumstances be less democratic? Jon 

Democracy, lie any type of leadership, depends more vist 
dynamics than structure. We must always consider the Ps 
before we type the leadership as more or less democratic. Fa 


: : “po 
to understand the importance of the task has been a blind SP 
our theories of leadership. 
€ tat 

! Kurt Lewin spearheaded the movement toward a science of dh me. 
He was motivated by dictatorship and impending war. His impr 4 this 


à . p i 
be Seen in most studies of leadership, empirical or theoretical, 27 
paper is no exception. 


eath is never trivial. — 


. yo 
esponsibility by pr, NU 
group decision under 
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Current events accentuate another shadow our shield has cast. 
A recent editorial in Pravda first commends atheists for their be- 
liefs, then condemns their attacks upon the church. Why? Because 
atheists’ attacks antagonize too many citizens. If Soviet Russia, 
as we have been told, is an absolute, monolithic dictatorship, why 
should the regime worry about popular support? 

We should have learned this lesson from the Nazis? When the 
Allies bombed Stuttgart, the Nazi press asserted that all raiders 
had been shot down without damage to the city. Actually, thou- 
sands of dwelling places had been destroyed. Hitler called his 
propagandists on the carpet. Why, he wanted to know, had they 
lied to the German people? They cited Mein Kampf to the effect 
that a big lie told often enough would be aecepted as true. Hitler 
dressed them down thoroughly. Did they want to ereate a revolu- 
tion, he asked? If not, they had better change the press releases, 
tell the people of the damage, and hope that hostility would be 
directed against the Allied raiders rather than the Nazi regime. 

"But I thought Hitler was all-powerful!” ; 

Did you really? Or were the blinders on? How can you explain 
the softening of the regimes of Hitler, Stalin, Franco, Peron, Mao, 
Malenkov, e! al., unless you assume that even dictators need pop- 
ular support? 

Regardless of the type of leadership, the leader receives support 
from the group. True, we members of a democracy express our 
Support differently from people living under despotism. However, 
she Participation, apathy, and blind allegiance support dictator- 
Ship. 

“Teh bin nur kleiner Landser . . .” 

"I'm only a little guy...” 

“My vote don’t count . . ." 

“Go fight city hall...” 

Autocrats like to hear these expressions. Beliefs like these sup- 
Port autocracy. 

a 


* The accounts of Hitler’s actual behavior often vary considerably from 
the assumptions we made about him during the war. Books which bring us 
closer to reality are: Felix Gilbert, Hitler Directs His War (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1950) ; Francis H. Hinsley, Hitler's Strategy (Cam- 

ridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1951); and the translation 
i Norman Cameron and R. H. Stevens of Adolf Hitler’s Secret Convcrsa- 
tons, 1941-1944 (New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953). 
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Dictators appear more monolithic to the press and public than 
to the trained eyes of the social scientist. Why? Because the social 
scientist, while equally interested in democracy, does not let the 
shield of his ideals obstruct his view. 

A final error in theory and research about leadership overlooks 
the community. In practice we must reckon with the community. 
Sometimes we call it “national,” or "staff," or "tradition," 0! 
"experience." No matter what we call it, we recognize that the 
community exists whenever we engage in leadership. Practice: 
however, misleads us into the belief that the community lies out- 
side of us. 


The very word "community" implies something which en 
compasses leadership. No wonder we cannot find the community 
in laboratory studies of leadership! Experimental subjects, meeting 
each other for the first time, apparently belong to no community. 
The solutions derived in the laboratory need not be lived with in 
life. Vus 

The common sense notion of community assumes that it exists 
above and beyond men, Rather than ignore the community €n* 
tirely, this supernatural notion may be preferred. In the following 
section, however, we shall argue that the community. exists among 
men and their problem rather than above them. 

With our shield of democratic ideals held at proper height, ' 
may consider the rightful place for all the essentials of leadership: 


Later we shall return to the Specifically democratic aspects ? 
leadership. 


t, we 


ESSENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP 
A leader, members, an 


«ote form 
d a problem—these three essentials for 
Kenneth D. Benne's tri 


7 : ; ; Benne 
adic conception of leadership.” As B 


8 
? Kenneth D. Benne, A Conception of Authority (New York, Teneo, 
College, Columbia Üniversity, Bureau of Publications, Contributions 
Education, No. 895, 1943, pp. 133-134) : “The generic conception of rer 
thority as incorporating a working interrelation of bearer, subject; nike 
field seems to suggest that the adequacy of each of these proposals: jin 
that of other Specifically proposed patterns of authority, will be bp a 
general by a threefold test—the degree of continuity with some if n Ewa 
traditional authorities which it promises as compared with alter". i 
proposals; the pzomise of fulfillment it gives to the deepest inward arr al 
tions and needs of individual men as compared with other proposals ^ 
its degree of relevance to existing and developing conditions and ™ 
of human action e3 compared with other proporals.”” 


au- 
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understands leadership, it is the relationship among different 
people with regard to their problems. 

We can agree with Benne's excellent insight. But we can also 
ask why he does not include the community as a fourth essential? 
Few writers have placed as much emphasis upon the community 
as Benne. Following Charles Sanders Peircet and Josiah Royce,’ 
he finds the educator to represent the community.® Let us then 
expand Benne’s conception into a quadratic one; then the four es- 
sentials of leadership become (1) the leader, (2) the members, and 
(3) community of purpose about (4) their common problem.” 
ee 

* The basis for the theory of community presented in this paper stems 
from Peirce's notion of thirdness and his concept of interpretation. Books 
land 5 of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (edited by Charles 
Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931- 
1935, 6 vols.) present his ideas most concisely. 

* The Problem of Christianity, Vol. IL (New York, Maemillan, 1913), 
contains much of Josiah Royce’s best thinking about the community 
(p.195... n communit y immediately presents itself to our minds both 
as one and as many; and unless it is both one and many, it is no community 
at all. This fact does not, by itself, solve the problem of the One and the 
Many. But it serves to remind us how true to life is the way in which that 
problem is frequently stated." (p. 65): “In so far as... personalities pos- 
Sess a life that is for each of them his own, while it is, in some of its events, 
common to them all, they form a community." (pp. 84-85): " ... the ex- 
Istence of a highly organized social life is by no means identical with the 
existence of what is... the life of a true community . . . In fact, it is the 
Original sin of any highly developed civilization that it breeds cooperation 
at the expense of a loss of interest in the community.” 

. * Benne, op. cit. (pp. 169-170): “It is in these processes of communica- 
tion that the authority of the community moves and teaches, conserves 
and reconstructs. It is in the will to conserve the patterns of common par- 
ticipation which possess all of us and to extend the area of common partici- 
Pation in and through areas of conflict and stubborn difference . . . that the 
authority of the community operates in perpetuating and extending itself 
n 2 conflict situation.” (p. 183): “In a stable community, the customary 
expect ations of the adult community, functioning in and through the habits, 
attitudes, and conscience of the teacher may give adequate guidance to 

he educative process. The ease is far otherwise, when, as we have seen, the 
Community is in process of reconstructing its patterns, often basically. 

mee teachers have the central function of mediating between the com- 
Ne Process and the immature, they eannot ignore this fact . They must 
eee deliberate and sensitive to the changes in their operating concep- 
and vision of their function which community reconstruction requires.” 
avid Riesman (The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Yale University 

1950), presents a triadie taxonomy similar to Benne’s. Men who 
Y with the leader’s rôle, Riesman may be understood as calling ‘“in- 


Press, 
identif 
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This places the community as an essential of leadership equal 
in importance to the leader, the members, and the problem. With 
this definition of leadership, we realize that sometimes leadership 
is absent. For instance, when men differ about a problem but feel 
no community among themselves with regard to it. Or when men 
are unaware of their mutual interests, as was the case with men 
about to march off a cliff. Again, leadership is absent when differ- 
ences about a problem cannot be expressed. Thus, our definition 
of leadership as the relations among men who differ about a prob- 
lem of mutual concern admits that some social situations cannot 
be classified as leadership. We shall examine these cases later be- 
cause they offer great challenge to the educator. 

Consider now the community itself. We have suggested two 
definitions. The first, more traditional definition, defines the com- 
munity as a halo. This halo embraces the leader, members, 2? 
problem. This conception of community elicits the criticism of be- 
ing highly supernatural. A good critique of the implications of this 
definition has been offered by Robert A. Nisbet.’ He cautions U$ 
about the dangers of the modern “quest for community.” The 
community sought in this quest is external to people and ther 
problems. 

This external community, as we have mentioned before, cannot 
always be defined. Where is the externa] community among tan 
college sophomores acting as subjects in a leadership study? Or 
recently formed bomber crew? Or a committee at its first meeting 
Where lies the community for such groups? When the definition ° 


interpreted 


ner-directed." Th rho i ; h 
ose who identify with the problem may be Resman 


as tiy i 1 -di » H . H 
mau eed And en who ay eis deg WO 
8 Nisbet makes these and other acute observations in his book, The ore 
for Community (New York, Oxford University Press, 1953, p- "a 
theme of the individual uprooted, without status struggling for revela 
of meaning, seeking fellowship in some kind of men community, Le 
current in our age as was, in an earlier age, that of the individual's T law? 
from the pressure of certainty, of his triumph over tribal or commun? res" 
of conformity (pp. 23-24) : “There is much warrant for regarding go P ual 
ent widespread interest in community as a significant renewal of intelle? 
i ln as an efflorescence of ideas and values that first 277 evo 
iras ic form as part of the conservative reaction tco the Frens a " the 
i a : (p. 28): “The social group has replaced the individus as apt 
to ob ptina great deal of social science writing, and it is almos plem” 
serve that social order has replaced social change as the key pre 


tions 
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community has such strong supernatural overtones, there is ample 
reason for its neglect in scientific research. 

We must redefine community. Our definition of community per- 
mits the community among men and their problems to be demon- 
strated under any conditions. Our definition also has metaphysical 
Implications because it reduces the supernatural character cus- 
tomary to the definition of community. 

We define the community as the shared interactions among the 
leader and the members about their problem. The diadie relations 
between leader and member, leader and problem, or member and 
problem do not constitute the community. Only those mutual rela- 
tions among leader, member, and problem—the triadic interactions 
—constitute the community. Research can always specify this 
community. There is nothing supernatural about it. 

This definition of the community as the mutual interactions 
among different people about their problems may also be called 
Confidence. We say, in other words, that in order to have leadership, 
We must have confidence among people about their problems. 
Confidence implies an internal phenomenon. And that is precisely 
what our definition of community intends to convey. The com- 
munity equals the degree of confidence among the leader, mem- 
ers, and their problem.? 

. Defining the community as confidence has important educational 
Implieations, Confidence must be established. Confidence may be 
is «ad Confidence may be inereased or decreased. This ,com- 
uty is not a given—it must be proved! This community is not 
end changes. Soon, we shall assert that developing confidence, 
ally and eternally, is the essence of democratic education. But 
efore developing this theme more thoroughly, consider power, 
© ways in which force flows among the essentials of leadership. 


POWER IN LEADERSHIP 


lis Our shield of democracy has sometimes shadéd us from accept- 

: Power as inevitable in leadership. Bruce Barton once asked if 
€ ee were no power needed to overturn gaming tables.1° We 
«D Rd d] power were not necessary to defy a mob intent upon 


D 
ds o Shall use "community" and ‘‘confidence” interchangeably in the 
s this paper, 


1995) "ute Barton, The Man Nobody Knows (New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 


s . v oneris" 
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PROBLEM 


roblem, 
"WA ; ors, a pro 
Fic. 1. Leadership. Leadership ineludes a lender, members, 


aniza- 
irection; ©: Organ 
and the community or confidence among them. D: Direction; 


inn: Q CO" 
. R n 
tion; H: Challenge; N: Unmet Need; L: Limitation; I: Innovation; 
Operation; 8: Support. 


stoning a woman." Or in abs 
warfare? In modern times w 
robes and bare feet s 
yielding than water, 
A shield has no less p 
À vote as much as a 


"e vent 
taining from intercourse ta prs tie 
e have thought that Gandhi's more 
ymbolized impotence. Yet he was -—— 
which wears down the most nen . 
ower than a spear. A kiss, no less than yarticl” 
bullet. Leadership entails power. Any P'above 
lar type of leadership, however, exalts one form of poer weak- 
another. The type of leadership exemplifies the strength en 5 
ness of each essential of leadership. But the same four c5? 
are homologous to all types of leadership. ge 
Begin with the problem (Figure 1). A problem gba, 

leader. It disturbs his Status, it upsets his routine. In ilenge 
maintain his position, the leader must respond to this ene 
By directing his attention to i 


s the 


t, he exerts force upon the n men 

Meanwhile, the problem brings pressure to bear upon t ‘oid 
bers. The Problem represents an unmet need of the 8 The! 
forces members to coöperate or suffer the consequences- 
coöperation has effects upon the problem. 
a 

The Gospel of John 8: 1-12. ae 

” This is the 


ysis t 
h theme of Aristophanes! famous comedy, The LYS? v gk, 
1 Witter Byn 


(New 
ner, The Way of Life According to Lao Tse 
John Day, 1944, pp. 74-75). 
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The problem also threatens to destroy the community. As new 
problems arise, confidence may shatter. Limits contain the prob- 
lem within the community. 

The leader turns to the members for support. He organizes them. 
His pressure molds them into a team. The support the members 
give him, the way they rally to the leader, makes their power felt 
upon him. Sometimes he must run to catch up with them. Some- 
times he must push or pull them forward. In any case, the members 
influence their leader. 

The forces of organization and support influence the community. 
Confidence may expand or contract as a result of these forces. 
Whether the community expands or not depends heavily upon the 
educator," 

Confidence reflects the limits which solutions to prior problems 
have established. These limits, set by experience, tend to force 
the solution of a current problem along historie lines. Reacting 
against these limits of prior experience, new solutions develop. At 
times these innovations sorely test the community. Frequently, 
however, the limits of the community receive no challenge. 

The solution to a problem affects the degree of confidence among 
the leader, members, and their problem. Saying this another way, 
each solution to a problem effects the community. 

Leadership never fails to employ power. We assay the strength 
and the effectiveness of each essential in order to determine the 
type of leadership present in any practical situation.’ 
ae the essentials of leadership in mind, and an appreciation 

€ power which leadership entails, we can focus upon the 
educational challenge posed by the absence of leadership. Needless 
an the community will play a major róle in the following dis- 

L For the educator represents the power of the community 
as he tries to establish leadership in place of chaos. 


e 
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ám S RENE assumes that leadership must exist. Once the mini” 
m for e ; P thar 
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author expands upon this rôle of the teacher in “A teacher-cen- 
ory for education" Peabody J. Educ., 32: 273-281, 1955. 
relation’ between communications research and leadership may 


en in “ 
pes Confidence, Redundancy, and the purpose of communication,” 
munication, in press. á 
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leadership will become more democratic. How democratic can 
leadership become? That depends upon how much confidence men 
can establish among themselves and their problems. 

Mary Parker Follett recognized the importance of establishing 
leadership. She concentrated upon the process of integration. 
With confidence absent, we must integrate in order to have leader- 
ship. When people fail to see their mutual concern about a prob- 
lem, the situation demands integration, Regardless of how many 
relations people may have with each other or the problem, leader- 
Ship necessitates mutual interaction among men about their 
problem. To achieve this we must integrate. 

A shot fired in front of men about to plunge off a cliff, a shove 
given a child about to fall beneath a car, an admission of mutual 
interest in Korea, any of these acts may establish the minimum of 
community so vital for leadership. 

Consider the problem of Korea. Korean developments aggra- 
vated both the United States and Communist China. Communist 
China and the United States had few relations with each other 
and no mutual interaction with regard to Korea. War established 
the community among these two great nations and their problem. 
Bloodshed, coupled with pressure from the outside world, de- 
veloped the minimal confidence required for leadership. 


1¢ Mary Parker Follett, Creative Experience (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1924, p. 176): “Integration of activities usually outruns integration 
of ideas . . . This means that the life processes integrate faster than ou 
minds can integrate them.” (p. 6): “W. > 
formation, but the object i 


with muddle,’ The following quotations come from Dynamic Administra- 


t- 
: Parker Follett (edited by Henry C. Me 
calf and L. Urwick, New York, Harper Bros., 1941, p. 204): “I have said 
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The Korean problem was not solved by the mere establishment 
of leadership. However, with the confidence which now exists, a 
Solution may be reached. Before this minimum of community, 
the only recourse was coercion. Force has now replaced coercion. 
The first educational job ends when leadership exists. The second 
education job never ends—democratic settlement of affairs. 

A Democracy deplores but does not avoid coercion. Coercion reigns 
In the absence of leadership. Force implies leadership. Thus, the 
democrat, integrator, or educator must employ coercion to estab- 
lish the minimal confidence for leadership. Moreover, although 
democracy uses coercion in the absence of leadership, once leader- 
ship has been established, democracy avoids violence. Democracy 
avoids the habitual use of coercion. 
é Men who use violence as a technique of leadership act irrespon- 
Sibly, In the absence of leadership, responsibility is undefined. 
Thus, coercion can be responsible when directed toward the estab- 
ishment of leadership. Once leadership has been established, how- 
ever, responsibility is defined. Thereafter, violent methods are 
“responsible. Violence threatens the confidence among men, re- 
Sardless of the type of leadership in which it occurs.” No democrat 
would knowingly risk the loss of confidence by the excessive tse 
of Violence, ' 
ane this another way. Suppose the shot we fire perme the 
n e marching men integrates them. Should we then Ne t Men 
lies] gunfire? And the little girl whose life we saved by Shu ing 
aitain PIS we continue to push her around? W ould the e "s 
ies dif solved had we annexed Korea to the United States ou 
erences with Communists and Chinese end if we occupied 
at nation? “No” answers all these questions. 
nen oar coercion may make the men upon whom it is used 
— “ent upon the integrator.’ People may lose their identity 
the lina weakens totalitarianism, too. People ‘ecome Bargened to 
at the threat of violence no longer has meaning. Thus, violence 


actua : 
"^ lly foredooms the regime which employs it. 


velop n pathetic attachment, akin to transference in therapy, may de- 

educator ween the liberated or integrated and the educator himself. The 

Persons t then, must encourage independence or responsibility within the 

demoe i whom he has brought leadership. Only a clear understanding 

rom the Tatic ideals and a willingness to effect them can save the educator 

an apap a Tassment of having weaned people from their natural apsthy 
ly which supports the educator’s own form of autocracy. 
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They may barter their differences for dependence—dependence 
upon the educator who first showed them their mutual interests. 

Here is the acid test for education: Can integration establish 
leadership which continues to respect. differences? Can coercion un 
so tempered that it integrates men without robbing them of their 
privacy? Can integration, even though it employ coercion, be 
responsible, and simultaneously respect. the independence of the 
disputants? : 

Yes, integration can be responsible and continue to value m- 
dependence. However, one may say, this requires a wisdom ap- 
proaching that of Solomon. True, it does. That is why integration, 
the establishment of confidence among men and their problems, 15 
the province of education! Who besides an educator will accept 
this task as his life's work? 


DIFFERENTIATION 

If only integration were needed, we should have more ic 
enough to do. But differentiation must take place, too. Frequently, 
the essentials of leadership are too well integrated! The over 
dependent child does not. exist separate from his mother. To estab- 
lish leadership in such a family, differenti a 

Coercion may be necessary. The shock of school may jar the 
child loose from his over-protective parents. The loss of his buddies 
may arouse a soldier’s latent bravery. Certainly, these shocks a 
violent, but what can we expect, in the absence of leadership" 
Leadership respects differences no less than mutuality. After 2° 


NA » ‘ m$ 
confidence means nothing if men are of one mind and if all proble 
are identical. 


ation must take place 


: . ds «hip be 
ises in world affairs. Can leadershil 


Witness the colonial er 
brought to bear upon these problems without. the "native" pop” 
lations’ becoming free from the “mother” countries? Freedom mey 
not bring the type of leadership we prefer. But cannot India» 
Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia, and the see 
cratic solutions with their "mother" " 
independence? An undiffere 


Philippines arrive at d 
countries now that they n 
ntiated Egypt allowed no solution in 
the problem of Suez. A free Egypt, meeting with a free Brita i 
has retained the minimal confidence which allows leadersh!P 
function in this affair. 


e one ; , s (jme 
The break néed not be drastic. But it requires power. Somet 
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Violence will hold sway as with the Mau Mau of Kenya or the 
Sons of Liberty in our thirteen colonies. The coercion involved in 
differentiation threatens the minimum of confidence so vital for 
leadership. The over-dependent child may completely reject his 
family when he gains his freedom. The person raised dogmatically 
May think that freedom means anti-dogma, as has happened to 
the men whose god has failed.? These tragedies represent an 
absence of leadership, a need for integration. 

The Stern Gang, whose violence helped Israel gain its freedom, 
still threatens to destroy that young democracy. The Ku Klux 
Klan, whose coercion helped restore independence and dignity to 
the South, became a scourge to dignity and freedom. 

A step toward freedom may establish leadership. Such an inde- 
pendent step, in the absence of leadership, is often violent. Alone, 
it can be democratic for it differentiates people. The test is whether 
democracy persists and grows once leadership has been established. 
Violence after differentiation cannot be called freedom but rather 
license. License implies irresponsibility. And democracy rests upon 
the cornerstones of responsibility and freedom. 

Who helps the child become independent? Who encourages free- 
dom among subjected peoples? Whose responsibility is it to teach 
Hom to respect cach other's differences and still retain their con- 
etka Busthisus these tasks, if not the educator? Why else 
iiw m und dietators fear publie education if it did not 

at knowledge makes men free? 
"e SEN gare our only task, we educators could rest easily. 
First oo jility 'alls us, too. Education involves two steps. 
their ditt POWERS leadership. We integrate men while preserving 

erences. Or we differentiate men and retain confidence. 
Gh step is less finite. With the minimum of community 
oi "€ 1 the educator must develop greater confidence among 
ee SER problems. That is why we can declare that the 
adersi apresenta the community. He acts either to establish 
aenn to encourage democratie leadership, or both. The 
— PM d need not apply for the rôle of educator. 


19 * 
M iiie M) S. Crossman edits the flirtations of seven men with Com- 
1949). The ( id the title, The God That Failed (New York, Harper Bros., 
rejects hi ragedy lies in the way each man accepts one demigod and then 
um for another demigod, ad infinitum. 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

Some educators enjoy the distinction of representing a clearly 
defined, external community. The teacher represents his state and 
nation. Mediators like Ralph Bunche and Frank Graham repre- 
sented the United Nations, a formal community, in Palestine and 
Kashmir. When the representative of an external community acts 
to establish or develop leadership, he has formal sanction, Dut the 
term “educator” also applies to all men who encourage democracy. 
Most men cannot claim to be the official representatives of SOS 
external community. Most educators speak for man unofficially." 

Educators speak for man as they introduce men to each other 
and to their mutual problems. Educators speak for man as they 
meet changes and reconcile differences, This task has no end. We 
can rest assured that men will differ, whether by birth or by choice. 
And we can count upon having many more problems than we can 
ever solve. The frontier for education never closes, 

However, the term “educator” applies not only to those men 
who speak for some formal community, or even those who speak 
for man. A great educational effort lies within the disputant 
themselves. It takes courage to become integrated. It takes caua 
courage to become differentiated. These men speak for themselves. 
Each speaks for one man, himself! As he sees the need for leader- 


? Norman Cousins asks the question, Who Speaks for Man? (New Y ie 
Macmillan, 1953). It was answered eloquently in a dialogue between Taher 
Zossima and a confessant in Fyodor Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karama? 
(New York, Random House, 1950, Pp. 64-65): The confessant begins, in 
love humanity , , . but I wonder at myself. The more I love humanity p 
r me; 


(ha 
Mere then do riot become a teacher. Too many of us already have t 
failing. 
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ship in his own affairs, he educates himself. True, he may have an 
educator, integrator or differentiator, to assist him. But in the last 
analysis, every man educates himself. 

Imagine the character of the American and Chinese delegates at 
Panmunjom! Imagine the difficulty they must have experienced 
in self-education. They felt the coercions from war and social 
pressure. They enjoyed the license of going it alone. As these 
delegates, and the peoples they represented, accepted integration, 
they educated themselves. 

No less an education occurs among the ranks of men we save 
from death, Nor within a child pushed to safety. Some of us proudly 
wear the formal robes of education. All of us may be equally proud 
without the benefit of robes. 

Think about differentiation as self-education. For an over-pro- 
tected child, independence is re-education. And imagine the effect 
upon the over-protective parents! Likewise “mother” countries 
and "native" peoples engage in self-education as they become 
Independent of each other. 

We must respect the educative efforts of disputants as well as 
the efforts of men who formally or informally establish and de- 
velop leadership. Democracy expects all men to lead and learn. 
That is the purpose of publie education. 

Even the formal educator must have made his private decision 

to Serve the cause of democracy. Formalizing his róle recognizes 
its importance to the community. The model presented by for- 
mal educators challenges all men to “Go, and do likewise!” 
. Some educators specialize in trouble-shooting, others in develop- 
mg greater democratic leadership. The trouble-shooter requires 
different skills from the developer?! After integration or differ- 
entiation, the trouble-shooter leaves; his job ends once he has 
established leadership. Thereafter, the community must be de- 
Veloped. Another educator may now enter the picture. He must 
keep the spark of confidence alive. He must so fire people with 
—— 


?! The rôle of the trouble-shooter is so direct, so forceful, and so immedi- 
ate that we often underestimate his importance as an educator. He fails 
only when he carries his desire for immediate effects into the situation in 
Which leadership already flourishes. Under these circumstances, his actions 
i oe irresponsible. Likewise, the developer rarely has the personality 

i Cope with integration and differentiation. We may expect to see tvo in- 

Viduals play these róles rather than one. 
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confidence that its flame becomes useful to men, yet remains in 
their control. Neither educator has an easy job. As children are 
born, as strangers enter the situation, as problems change and new 
ones arise, the developer himself must learn to trouble-shoot. 

The spear of freedom accompanies the shield of responsibility. 
The educator, whether educating himself or others, builds democ- 
racy by enacting our ideals of freedom and responsibility. 


PROGRAMS OF LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 
IN TEACHER EDUCATI«( 


MARIAN WATKINS BLACK 
School of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


In recent years many changes have been made in the education 
of teachers, Some of these have been dependent upon a deeper 
understanding of the meaning and character of democracy with 
its influence upon the education of the youth of America. Others 
have been brought about by an expanded knowledge of how chil- 
dren grow and develop and of how people learn. Still other changes 
have been dependent upon a combination of these factors. One 
change stemming primarily from the influence of both our demo- 
cratic principles and the findings in psychology has been the greater 
Use of laboratory experiences. Such experiences provide teachers- 
to-be with practice in real-life situations. 

, Since laboratory experiences are receiving increasing emphasis 
M teacher education, timely information concerning the organiza- 
tion and administration of programs of such experiences as they 
NOW are carried on is of importance and of interest. The material 
“pon which this presentation is based is part of the information 
Sathered in a study of laboratory experiences in the pre-service 


Preparation of secondary teachers. It was secured through the 
COG "t 1 . A i . " . " " "n^ 
Operation Of six four-year institutions for white students in 


Florida ; : : $ 
T} rida in an attempt to discover current practices in the State! 
le 


Seit, ohne selected as being representative, are thie, Un- 
Miam a F lorida, the F lorida State U niversity, the l niversity of 
oma ne res I niversity of Tampa, the John p. Stetson l niversity, 
' lorida Southern College. They are identified herein as A, B, 
1, E, ang p, 

The me 
°verywhe 
làn in o 
Wise, | 


ager beginnings of laboratory programs are in evidence 
Te, carried out to a higher degree in some institutions 
thers and by some teachers more than by others. Like- 
by dau eta experiences are participated in to a greater extent 
ions, h students, Not only is there variation among the institu- 

? Out within each. Much of the so-called program is still in 


h 
and ent me w 


r ere gathered through the use of interviews, questionnaires 
atalogs, , 
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the permissive stage, which is to say, that faculty members pro- 
vide and require very limited experiences, and recommend and 
urge others, but at times do little to facilitate their achievement 
(often through no fault of the individual). 


IMPORTANCE OF FACILITIES 

The organization of the programs prior to internship, a period 
of full-time student teaching in the field, depends in large measure 
upon the availability and adequacy of facilities both of the insti- 
tution and of the environing community and upon the working 
relationships existing among the personnel of the various agencies 
involved. In B University, the quantity of laboratory experiences 
available to any student is contingent in part upon the time of 
day when his class is scheduled, and in part upon the instructo! 
of his class. Such participation is encouraged, but as yet lack 9 
facilities has made it impossible to utilize to the maximum à 
desirable experiences. A faeulty committee whose responsibility 
is planning for the extension of pre-internship laboratory exper 
ences has two accomplishments thus far: (1) a letter is sent to each 
student in the Spring preceding his internship year encouraging 
him to arrange with local school officials to visit and to work 1 
the publie schools during the weeks preceding the opening of the 
university, the so-called "September experience”; and (2) a ne 
of varied types of experiences is given to each student early in pis 
college career, with the suggestion that one or more experiences 
under each of the classifications would be beneficial. As yet ally 
those experiences which are definitely planned as part qp one 
work are required, du 

The situations in other institutions are similar. In C University 
the student, preparing to teach in secondary schools, has relative y 
little opportunity for participation in laboratory experiences unles 
he is majoring either in physical education or in recreation et 
industrial arts education. In institutions D, E, and F certain nt 
Periences are required in introductory courses; however, pim 
administrators who were interviewed expressed dissatisfact 
with the amount and variety of laboratory experiences availa ns 
to their students, It appears that the faculties of all institutio 
recognize the value of laboratory experiences and are in the pro^ 
of developing plans for greater use of available facilities, fO" 
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extension of rather meager programs, and for programs which will 
be broad in scope, varied, and suited to the individuals concerned. 
: With respect to the bases for selection of experiences, all but 
University A indicated that the availability of facilities was a 
Major factor in determining which experiences would be selected; 
E University alone reported that student interest played an un- 
important plaee in the choice of specific experiences; only two, 
Universities B and C, indicated that they were influenced to any 
extent by the requests made by community organizations for 
student assistance, These three items dealing with the reasons for 
selection were listed on a schedule used for gathering information 
from administrators. Though there was space for additions, no 
Other factor was written in. 

The lack of adequate facilities has hindered both the organizing 
and the administering of programs of laboratory experiences. That 
this condition with its disadvantages is recognized by adminis- 
trators of the institutions is seen in the fact that the item, inade- 
quate facilities, was indicated by four of them as a limitation in 
the planning and administering of their programs, the two excep- 
tions being institutions C and F. Three universities—A, B, and C 
—indicated the difficulty of scheduling laboratory experiences to 
be serious, Evidence of the good relationships existing between 
the institutions and the publie schools is the fact that not a single 
dr tation indicated lack of rapport between them to be a hin- 

rance, 


USE OF CAMPUS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Three universities, A, B, and C, have campus schools available; 
the remaining three have none, though they have made arrange- 
Ments whereby the facilities of the local public schools may be 
"s by secondary majors for limited observation and participa- 
aoe In those institutions which have campus schools only a few 
i hardship” cases are placed for interning, full-time student teach- 
mg. Most of these institutions also use such schools to provide 
Part-time practice teaching (often called “Observation and Par- 
“lpation”’) for students with some successful teaching experience, 

ng with insufficient experience to qualify them for certification. 
e location of the coöperating public high schools where in- 


ter : P 
ems. (full-time student teachers) are placed varies greatly in re- 
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lation to the campus site. Two institutions, C and D, are able to 
place their interns within the cities or at least within the counties 
where they are located. This situation is possible because of the 
relatively small number of interns in comparison with the available 
positions in the public schools within the two metropolitan areas. 
Two others, E and F, place their interns within the home counties 
and neighboring counties. University A assigns its students to 
schools within certain counties so that to a degree it utilizes school 
centers. B University locates its interns throughout the state, 
though an attempt is made to place at least two students either in 


the same school or nearby for convenience in visitation and for 
conferences. 


SUPERVISION OF EXPERIENCES 

Responsibility for the supervision of laboratory experiences 
other than those participated in during internship, is not centere 
in any one person or in a group of people, a situation which als? 
is true with regard to the administering of such programs. In every 
case, however, a Director or Coördinator of Interns or the intern- 
ship staff has responsibility for over-all codrdination of the super 
vision during the internship period. Actual supervision is share 
by a number of groups. The instructors of the various colle? 
classes which participate in laboratory experiences prior to aP 
after the internship semester assume responsibility for the Supe 
vision of such experiences às they provide. In some instances 
where the student as an individual takes part in an activity, there 
may be no supervision other than that supplied by the person so 
charge of the activity, as the leader of the boy-scout troop OT 
teacher of a nursery school. Since there is such spread of supe™ 
sory responsibility, except during the internship semester; the 7e 
mainder of the discussion concerns internship. 


vi- 


THE INTERNSHIP PERIOD 


Representatives of each of the six institutions stated that os 
ternship period is the time offering the greatest possibilities j- 
worthwhile laboratory experiences. They considered more os 
ences of great potential value to be available to all students t jor 
than at any other time in the undergraduate sequence. A maj is 
reason was that all had access to many situations in the classro? 
in the remainder of the School, and in the community. 


in 
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TABLE I—NUMBER or WEEKS ALLOCATED BY EACH IxsrrTUTION TO EACH 
DIVISION OF THE INTERNSHIP SEMESTER 


Number of Weeks Spent in Each Division of Semester 
Institution 
Pre-internship Internship Post-internship 

A 3 10 3-319 
B 5-516 8 3-315 
C 4 9 3 
D 6 8 3 
E 6 8 3-4 
F 3 12 2-3 


The time devoted to internship, including the internship period, 
the post- and the pre-internship periods, is in each case a full 
Semester; but the division within that block varies as shown in 
Table I. It is seen that the intern in F institution spends the 
Sreatest amount of time in publie schools. Three universities—B, 
D, and E—devote eight weeks to this phase, eight weeks being 
the shortest amount of time, and incidentally, the amount re- 
quired by the new state standards for accrediting teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. The actual time spent in the field, as differen- 
tiated from the scheduled time, is influenced by such factors as 
Vacation dates of the institutions and of the coóperating high 
Schools, and the exact number of weeks in the semester. Intern- 
Ship is ordinarily scheduled for either the first or second semester 
9f the Student's senior year, though sometimes it occurs during 

© Second semester of the junior year. It, together with the meth- 
ods Courses offered earlier in the semester and the seminar at the 
close of the semester, received fifteen semester hours’ credit in 
each institution, 


SUPERVISION OF INTERSHIP 


$ As indicated above, the supervision of interns is done by a 
arlety of personnel, including the person (or persons) designated 
as the administrator. Other college personnel, variously known as 
Supervisors of internship, the internship staff, and teachers of 
SPecial and general methods, who may or may not be a part of 
erap ee internship staff, also share in this supervision. Gen- 
a y the Supervisors are faculty members who teach the interns 
"ng the pre-internship and post-internship periods, thus they 
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usually work exclusively with the internship program during an 
entire semester. There is often some degree of supervision given 
by the public school personnel in addition to the directing teacher, 
particularly by the principal and the county superintendent. 

Three institutions plan weekly seminars attended by most, if 
not all, of the interns during the time when they are in the field. 
Those doing so are Universities A, C, and D. The influence of the 
distance of placement from the 'ampus and of scattered place- 
ments, as cited earlier, upon this characteristic is evident. These 
seminars are conducted by the university personnel who supervise 
interns. 

Other assigned responsibilities vary somewhat for the different 
kinds of supervisors. Five institutions indicated that the super- 
visor had one or more of the following responsibilities: ‘Teaching 
interns during the pre-internship and post-internship periods, 
teaching classes for directing teachers, placing interns in the public 
schools, and teaching regular college classes. The last situation iS 
not often found, and exists primarily in connection with special 
methods teachers, who frequently are not full-time members 9 
the internship staff. One institution did not indicate whether OF 
not the supervisor had other responsibilities, 

'The number of supervisory visits and their spacing within the 
gag period vary. The number of visits per semester KE 
LOI. à igh of eight for institution C, to a low of one or two 1o 
University D. University A lists five; D, three; and B and F, tw? 
to three. Two institutions, D and A, visit their interns bi-weekly; 
C University, weekly; three—B, E, and F—irregularly, though 
each of the three attempts to schedule the visits approximately 
two = three weeks apart. Each institution indicated addition? 
Supervisory visits, when especially necessary, to be schedule 

within the limits of the available staff ' 


ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNSHIP 


Five of the institutions designate one person to have the 1% 
Sponsibility for administering the program of secondary intel. 
ship. This person is known by various titles, such as Director : 
Interns or Coördinator of Interns, but no matter what the tite 
his responsibilities are similar: placement of interns in the pub" 
schools and signing contractual agreements, which in all cases W? 2 
signed by individuals holding the same positions (the directi”? 
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teacher, the principal, the county superintendent and/or the 
county supervisor, and the administrator representing the institu- 
tion). In the sixth institution, B University, two persons have 
administrative responsibilities for the internship program, in- 
cluding both secondary and elementary students. One individual, 
the Director, has the over-all responsibility for administering all 
phases of the internship program; while the other, called the 
Coördinator of Visitation and Placement, is primarily responsible 
for field activities and related campus matters. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OTHER LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


. Although the responsibilities of administering the programs of 
internship in each of the institutions were assigned to one or two 
individuals, there was no such provision for the total program of 
laboratory experiences. ‘This situation no doubt in part accounts 
for the small amount. of laboratory experiences prior to and suc- 
ceeding the internship period, as well as for the lack of over-all 
plans for such experiences. However, there are individuals, such 
as heads of various departments, and groups, such as the committee 
9n laboratory experiences at B University, to encourage such 
planning, j 


EVALUATION OF INTERNSHIP 


Evaulation of student teaching is recognized by all institutions 
as a difficult job. Each utilizes the aid of the directing teacher and 
University supervisor. One institution secures assistance from the 
Principal ; another, the aid of the general and special methods 
teachers who worked with the student during the first and last 
"m of the semester and may or may not have been his uni- 

Y Supervisor and have visited him while in the field. 
cognition of the importance of using a variety of techniques 
Planned for evaluation of growth toward specific goals is seen. 
he techniques used by each of the universities according t» in- 


[n ; : Pipes : 
r M given in the conference data sheets are indicated in 
e IT. 


. The re, 
Institutio 
ases for 


sults of the evaluation procedures are utilized in each 
n for the assignment of grades. In addition they are 
ecomme LM conferences, for seminars, for interviews, and for 
State € Nations sent to the placement bureaus. Two institutions 

at they form some bases for modification of their teacher- 
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TABLE Il—Trecuniques Usep iN EVALUATING STUDENT TEACHERS BY 
EACH oF THE Six Institutions INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 


Institution Included in the Study 
"Techniques Used in Evaluating Student 
Teachers 


c D E F 


> 
- 


Anecdotal records x 
Case studies 
Diaries x 
Problem analyses 

Rating sheets 

Reports of conferences and obser- 

vations 
Tests x x 


X XXXXX 
XXX 
xx 


education programs. It is thus seen that evaluation is an integral 
part of the total instructional program, involved not only with 
the development of the student but also with improvement of the 
program. 

Though not listed as a technique the post-internship seminars 
which are held daily after the internship period in each of the 
institutions, serve as a vehicle of evaluation where instructo!? 
both separately and coóperatively with students, evaluate student 
competence. T'eacher evaluations are based largely upon subjec 
tive judgment of the student insight into and understanding ° 


what constitutes the job of the teacher and the purpose of à pu ts 


school and of the professional growth of students. These judg- 
ments may also be influenced by written work done during y 


H i£ : p 
period. Coöperative evaluation is done by teachers and stude ar 


in conferences and interviews, i 
Although the importance of student participation in & varie 
of laboratory experiences is recognized by the faculties of each ir 
the codperating institutions, such programs are as yet in td 
infancy. The reasons for this condition may be partly traced tO i 
lack of adequate facilities and the difficulty of scheduling ^ 
partly to the lack of experience in providing them. der- 
The internship period is the time in the preparation of uP e 
graduates which offers the greatest opportunities for exten re- 
experiences, Until those who work with students at times E of 
ceding and fol'owing that period are able to expand their a 


Á . , tha! 
laboratory experiences, it seems that they may best realize t 
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vitalizating effect through the exploitation of previous and con- 
temporary, out-of-school, unplanned experiences. Though these 
experiences may not be laboratory experiences in the strict sense 
of the term, they may serve as bases for better student under- 
standing of the theories and abstractions discussed in class. 


FACTORS IN SPELLING READINESS 
EDNA LUE FURNESS! 
University of Wyoming 


The concept of “readiness,” first used in reference to Lus 
liest stage of primary reading instruction and later exten s en 
include other subjects, e.g., arithmetic, speech, kendwiang 
been broadened furthe to encompass all age or grade "EN 5 
Since there are definite periods of transition from one ride 
another, from one division of the school to another, we may t vad 
of readiness at every stage of transition when children are n E 
from one level of development to another. The readiness d 
is à soundly conceived expansion of a significant edut P 
principle and is generally considered a developmental T dni 
depending upon the combined operation of a number of re' 
factors. : .endiness 

The concept of spelling readiness, like that of reading rene ie 
(1), implies that a number of conditions must obtain before iling 
cess in spelling can be reasonably assured. | n other words, spe 
readiness is a mental and physical state of developmert or wore’ 
tion which makes it possible for a | propri® 
level without excessive strain or 
unitary trait but rather a compl 
and interrelated and hence interdependent. As is the c 
reading readiness, it is diffieult to determine whether n 
factor or a combination of factors is most responsible fo! 
spelling readiness of the individual child. PORTS 

Some factors jn spelling readiness may be distinct eens À 
as general intelligence and knowledge of the meaning of SP tel- 
words. Yet it has been noted that the relationship between ait 
ligence and spelling; ability is much lower than that found ae 
intelligence and other school subjects. Williamson (2) foun ig d 
knowledge of words correlates +.72 with spelling, which telli- 
high as the correlation coefficient between spelling and n 
gence. Spache examined the literature and located fifty-9 an 
correlations which had been worked between intelligeno, the 
spelling ability. He found that the median correlation is +4% 


elationshiP 
mean +.45; and that there is some tendency for the relatio 


earner to spell at his appr P ta 
difficulty. This readiness ae i 
ex of factors which are iny E 
ase W! 
a single 
the 


' Professor of English Edueation, University of Wyoming. 
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to increase with advancement in the grades (3). These facts seem 
to indicate that other factors in addition to intellectual ones 
influence spelling ability and hence readiness for spelling. 

There is evidence that a child's vocabulary bears a marked 
relationship to his spelling success. From his data Spache concluded 
that a coefficient of approximately +.60 is typical of the associa- 
tion between vocabulary and spelling. Henee he contends that 
vocabulary knowledge is a determinant in spelling success. 

There is evidence that some spelling-readiness factors depend 
upon the growth potential of the pupil and are determined to a 
great extent by his physical and psychological make-up. Still 
other factors, which are existent in the pupil’s environment, nur- 
ture certain of the abilities and levels of maturation necessary for 
Spelling readiness. And some factors are the result of specifie 
training, personal experience, and educational programs. To be 
Sure, a pupil may be more advanced in some phases of readiness 
than in others. For the sake of convenience the writer has ar- 
bitrarily divided the various factors into the areas of the physical, 
the psychological, and the pedagogical (4). They will be so grouped 
i the discussion that follows. 

Attention, has been directed to the problem of spelling readifiess 
Pecause so many children are not prepared for spelling upon the i 
attainment of seven and one half years or upon entrance into the 
Second grade. This situation has led to a study of differences in 
readiness for spelling and the ways and means of giving intelligent 
recognition to these differences in the classroom (5). Readiness for 


nee however, is not the concern of the primary teachers alone, 
Put of all who wish to encourage growth toward spelling profi- 


Clency. The basic concepts are quite similar at every stage in the 


educational continuum. The differences are matters of emphasis 
rather than of pedagogical practice. 

e development of readiness for systematic instruction in 
Spelling is a gradual process closely related to the general lanzuage 
wu m of the young. It allows for the known sequence in 
first, | anguage power develops naturally and most effectively: 
moe MD to interpret auditory symbols (listening); next, 
Fir o reproduce auditory symbols (speaking); much later, 

8 to interpret the printed or visual symbol (reading); 


fi > 
“nally, learning to reproduce the printed symbols (writing and 
Spelling) (6), 
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First, we may consider the physical factors of significance to 
spelling readiness. Within the pupil’s nervous system there are 
particular physical conditions which are necessary for his success 
in spelling (7). They concern the normal functioning of speech 
organs, good general health, handedness, muscular coórdination, 
and chronological age. The last has little to do with spelling except 
88 it is considered a criterion for entrance to the second grade and 
represents the beginning of the spelling process. The pupil must 
be able to hear and express the consonant sounds, to associate 
sounds with the letters in words, and to blend sounds; and his 
eye must be trained to move across a word from left to right (8)- 
Another physical factor is eye-mind coürdination, which is re- 
quired for successful beginning in reading and which includes the 
ability to see likenesses and differences in word forms, and the 
ability to remember word forms with freedom from aphasia and 
word-blindness (9). These abilities of perceiving and remembering 
are closely related, for one must be able to perceive likenesses an 
member word forms. P" 
ention to psychological factors. The 
ert, pays attention for long periods 9 
; is able to follow directions. He under- 
t facts, but that they represent pet 
ts in his experience, Further, he '5 


i ; eir 
meaning and use, and possibly th ^ 
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been established by several writers. By comparing the spelling 
Scores of children from English and foreign-speaking homes, 
Reed (12) discovered that the influence of the language spoken in 
the home tended to reduce the pupil’s ability to spell, on the aver- 
age about three per cent. This influence, however, decreases with 
advancement through the grades. Gates (13) and other authorities 
recognize that early training in a foreign language may be an 
important factor in spelling backwardness. 

And now we may turn to pedagogical factors. Cain, Michaelis, 
and Eurich draw several conclusions concerning the time at which 
children begin to spell (14). They list the readiness characteristics 
needed for optimum benefit from systematic instruction in spelling 
as a “mental age of seven and one half years, a fairly large reading 
Vocabulary, handwriting skill adequate to form letters correctly, 
and ability to write words from memory." This may be tantamount 
to saying that until a pupil has learned to read a first reader or its 
equivalent, fluently, he will be spending his time more profitably 
On oral language activities than on the systematic instruction of 
Spelling, "UM 

An increasing number of schools recognize that reading is " 
factor influencing spelling readiness, and that reaching the secon 
Stade does not automatically qualify a child for spelling, Teachers 
have learned that differences in maturity and rate of development 

ave implications for curriculum planning and teaching techniques. 
: A know that a pupil will probably be ready for instruction in 
so d when he is able to read fluently in a first reader and is 
Who h to go into a second reader. For average and bright children 
, ‘ve made progress in learning to read, this may be at the 
“sinning of the second grade. For those who have made slower 
Soy them, normal progress, spelling may need to be deferred 
tular et so that requisite abilities in word recognition, 
veloped iu. ination, and audio-visual perception may be de- 
for spelli 5). The implications of individual difierences in readiness 
evel: let at the second grade are important for teachers at any 
ing ang "m sacher of reading should also be concerned with spell- 
Eon “coe between spelling and reading (16). 
are close. » ne ri readiness in spelling and readiness in reading 
temen? 2 ve > suggested by Gates and Russell (17) in their 
o Prepare rich reading program in the first grade does much 
a pupil for a spelling program in the second grade.” 
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Spelling ability in the second grade is closely related to pei " 
word recognition, paragraph meaning, the recognition of capitals 
and lower-case letters, visual perception and auditory perception 
(18). Hence, reading skills reinforce spelling skills and vice eno 
if children are helped to give sounds for letters, to see € : 
phonetic elements in words, and to recognize syllables (19). ; * 
implications of this relationship likewise are important for ipe: F 
of reading and spelling, whatever the level: there seems to wie S 
group of specific skills which are basic in the language arts, W hic 
can be taught, and which are preliminary to each level. idi 
The factors of spelling readiness, physical, psychological, E 
pedagogical, are highly significant at all levels and in all a. " 
instruction. Each teacher, elementary and secondary, is respons! H 
for giving attention to all phases of a learner’s growth and to " 
systematie development. of spelling readiness at every period t 
transition when children are moved from one level of develpme 
to another. If the learner is not ready to spell, he should not 


l : san little 
compelled or coerced to memorize words which may mean i he 
more than nonsense syllables to him. If he is not ready to spe!» 


: 4] foster 
should be motivated by developmental activities which will f05 
his readiness for spelling. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


WirsoN LrrrTLE and A. L. CuapmMan. Developmental G uidance in 
Secondary School. New York: The MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953, pp. 320. 


Young people have a surface nonchalant attitude, and appear wee 
be forward, bold, easygoing, unconcerned. However, when one 
penetrates beneath the supposedly happy outer shell, there are 
troublesome problems and concerns that often grow into Mim 
deep-seated, challenging worries. Developmental Guidance in Seconc" 
ary School attacks these difficulties of youth on the level where 
adolescents begin intellectually to mature, so that life adjustments 
become penetrating, challenging, vital, real. B 

By means of question lists reacted to by a few parents, mors 
junior high school students, and many senior high school boys an4 
girls from ten states, ranging from California to New York, from 
Wisconsin to Louisiana, nineteen thousand and six problems, is * 
fieulties, adjustments, turmoils, social stresses and strains WC! 
gathered, tabulated, summarized. Information was secured large? 
by the free-response, non-directive technique. These worries " -: r 
then carefully organized into seven major areas, for more nim 
hensive analysis: social adjustment, family relations, the AE ub 
time, the future, personality, part-time jobs and money; heal T 
By far the greatest burden of young people is social adjustme"^ 
with family problems a close second. - 

The book challengingly uses the modern mental-hygiene r 
proach in making guidance suggestions for overcoming the ier 
tional difficulties life presents to youth. Boy-girl contacts, toge ie 
with feelings that one is not a part of peer groups, are among en- 
perennial worries pointed out by almost all young men and wom ar 
Meeting people with ease, and making friends readily, 2€ lo 
siste and recurrent concerns that continue indefinitely until Jent 
ther maturity brings more poise and grace to youth's turbu in 
emotions. One very helpful contribution of the book is its te®¢ 
that guidance is so universally needed that every teacher mus 
a counselor. Professional experts are too few to do the job we 
needed, ;4] prob* 
The concrete answer that the authors give to youth’s social p 3 - 
ms is carefully directed, constructive activity. Inhibition’, 
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trations, overaggressiveness, sensitivity, timidity, fear of people, 
excessive daydreaming, are emotional attempts to do something 
about problems as they arise, or before they become unbearable. 
When parents, teachers, ministers, social workers or guidance per- 
sonnel officers of any sort can suggest wholesome activities for 
young people to do together, they have made progress toward 
meeting the emotional needs of youth. 

The second great worry described, grows directly out of poor 
adjustment in the home. Illustrative generalizations in this area 
are disagreements between parents and children on standards of 
behavior, and lack of understanding between parents and children. 
Misunderstandings, and outright conflicts, between brothers and 
Sisters are very troublesome. Neglect and animosity due to in- 
compatibility growing out of broken homes is frequently serious. 
Interference sometimes comes from dictatorial relatives. 

Successful living does depend on the proper use of time. Young 
People theoretically know this, but they constantly need construc- 
tive help in realizing the best use of their energies, both in and out 
of school. A schedule should be made out, but more important is 
the actual use of the schedule after it has been constructed. Wise 
teacher-counselors can help individually and in groups to see that 
Students practice the good resolutions they make. 

Life-work vocational decisions are difficult to make, particularly 
When feelings and emotions already are unduly disturbed by the 
Piling up of a multitude of problems demanding consideration in 
early adolescence. The work of the counselor is to give information 
d make suggestions, but never to be dictatorial. Almost the 
: € curriculum of the secondary school should be centered around 
"PPropriate vocational information. 
ee concerning lack of poise and the overcoming of per- 
Tina 7 hibitions are other major concerns for youth. Self conscious- 
2d Mies e intolerance, tactlessness, are personality traits that 
doin peram when there is interest in doing so, plus persic:enee 
viens ilias: qr toward specific goals. Adjustments can be made 

youth becomes thoroughly in earnest, and has sufficient 


oe to keep on trying after the first flush of enthusiasm has 
ed. 


economie problems are serious for both young and old. Even 
be a America already has a higher standard of physical well- 
& than any other group of people, this does not satisfy many, 
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because their wants always go beyond what is economically we 
sible. Young people crave complete independence. The dignity © 
manual work must be emphasized in 2 measure not always appres 
ated among certain other world cultures. Education in the prepe 
use of money is one of the worthwhile results of good teaching. 

Both physical and mental health are increasingly persistent ado- 
lescent problems resulting from the stresses and strains of modern 
competitive living. Guidance in this field is one of the positive 
means of prevention of further difficulties growing out of the pa 
creasingly more scientific health teaching taking place in our schools 
and in the community as a whole. P 

Little and Chapman correctly stress the idea that guidance ipl 
personalized assistance to an individual to help him clarify and i 
Solve his difficulties along any line—educational, personal, pie 
or vocational. It is never an end in itself, but always is an ee 
to aid in gaining further poise and ability to meet life’s L cs 
with composure and intelligence. Any modern school that docs be : 
organize itself efficiently in the direction of wholesome leaders m 
along these lines is missing one of the greatest of all opportunit! 
for usefulness among the disturbed youth of modern times. 


j Sras HERTZLER 
Goshen College 
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BEYOND THE SURVEY IN SCHOOL BOARD 
RESEARCH 


W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 


College of Education, University of Illinois 


Over and over again, during the past thirty years, research 
Studies have sought to describe the social composition of school 
boards in the United States. The earliest survey of this type was 
Published in an issue of the Atlantic Monthly in 1904; the studies 
did not begin to appear in earnest, however, until after George S. 
Counts published his influential monograph, The Social Composi- 
tion of Boards of Education, in 1927. From that time to the present, 
Some seventy-five surveys of board-member characteristics have 
been deposited in the archives of the nation’s libraries, and every 
c we see the initiation or completion of three or four mare.’ 

igure 1 shows the rate at which the studies have appeared. 
are have reached the point at which additional surveys add ^“ 
= ing to our understanding of educational problems. Every 
Single study of the occupations of board members, for example, 
br diei the same set of facts: school boards in urban areas are 

Posed predominantly of business and professional men, and 
eat in rural areas are composed predominantly of farmers. 
the ually every survey of the ages of board members finds that 
E lies somewhere between 45 and 55 years. The propor- 
ralis Women on school boards in any group of districts runs 
Gee zero and twenty per cent. The average income of board 
try it varies considerably according to the-region of the coun- 
is nt ri urbanness of the districts, and the year in which the survey 
sd nducted. To add_more information of the same sort to the 
Sear ea of surveys already at hand is a misdirection of 
Niseat,, eps The pressing problems of education call for re- 
—— HUM explains how our schools and school boards function; 


1 
i, s author will be happy to furnish a copy-of his bibliography to 
rested readers. 
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the time for descriptions of the status of board members has passed. 
In this paper, we should like to suggest a few fruitful areas for 
school-board research. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DO SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS MAKE 
IN SCHOOL POLICY? 


Most of the research on school-board members begins with the 
assumption that the kind of members on the board makes a dif- 
ference in the kind of education provided by the school. George 
Counts, for instance, based his survey of board members on the 
belief that a predominance of business and professional men on ^ 
board leads to a conservative school program. But few researc? 
studies have explored the question of whether or not school ee 
grams differ as the compositions of school boards differ. We sus- 
pect that the explanation of differences in educational programs f 
far more complicated than the matter of the social composition : 
School boards. Research which shows the extent to which bom 1 
members of different kinds do affect school policy would open 2! 
important field of investigation. 


HOW DO BOARDS REACH DECISIONS? 


: . ipti ich 
Educational research has given us no faithful description. 
less an explanation—of the way in which school-board mem 
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reach decisions. Such descriptions must necessarily include ref- 
erence to the person-to-person relationships underlying the de- 
liberations and actions of board members, since board decisions 
are products of an enterprise which is essentially social. One aspect 
of the decision process which could bear intensive investigation is 
the matter of social influence. Certain members of a school board, 
we commonly observe, are more effective than other members in 
shaping and guiding the formulation of school policy. We know 
Very little about these key people—how they attain their influence, 
whether or not they are aware of it, and how it affects the process 
of arriving at decisions. Of critical importance, also, is the question 
of the school administrator’s influence in relation to board mem- 
bers. The board-administrator relationship may turn out to be 
the crux of understanding school-board action. 


WHY DO CITIZENS SEEK OR ACCEPT APPOINTMENT TO 
THE SCHOOL BOARD? 


A thorough understanding of the motivations for board member- 
ship might prove helpful in explaining the nature of school boards. 
Some citizens, for example, may wish to be board members purely 
Qus of dedication to the ideal of better schools for the community, 
; his very dedication may, however, lead them to neglect other. 
ideals which the well-balanced community strives to achieve. 
Helpful as the school’s strongest advocates may be to the adminis- 
trator, they could easily direct the school into troubled waters. 

O ther persons may desire membership on boards as a means of 
n eua respectability in community circles, perhaps as a 
4. Step toward political careers or as a means of demonstrating 

o capability for other community responsibilities. These people 
i as Conscientious board members but overly anxious to avoid 
pane ane Still others may view. "m eem 
little do iia achieved; having anamen thay post fon, d a ers 

ms : what they do. Perhaps such citizens may p.vve to 

€ "dead wood" on the board. 
eios Observations of these various motivations and their possible 
bun. e are not based upon research; they are merely con- 
Would 5 But research which would yield information of this sort 
- be highiy significant and obviously practical. 

them , e Parent that the days of the questionnaire survey aze on 
ay out in educational research. The problems suggested 
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above will require different research techniques than those cus- 
tomarily used by graduate students writing dissertations in this 
field. Yet, the researcher is not left to his own resources. Each of 
the research problems listed above has its counterpart in social- 
science research. Sophisticated techniques for studying motivation, 
social influence, and the decision-making process have been worked 
out by psychologists, sociologists, and other social scientists. 

The frontier of science has moved beyond the student who 
persists in surveys of school-board member characteristics. For 
the greatest, service to the progress of administrative practices in 
our schools—indeed, for the greatest service to the professional 
educator or the layman who seeks the concrete aid of research— 


the educational researcher must seek new ways to answer new 
questions. 


THE SELECTION OF SUBSTITUTES: 
A PROPOSAL 


IRWIN WIDEN 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE CHALLENGE OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 


. When the regular teacher is absent, the public-school classroom 
18 usually characterized by discontinuity, disorder, and distress. 
This unpleasant fact has two causes: (1) most regular teachers fail 
to make proper preparation for their own absences; and (2) most 

Substitute teachers are not adequately qualified for their work. 
The first of these causes has attracted considerable attention. 
As the reader is well aware, it is the duty of the regular teacher to 
leave needed information and materials in places readily accessible 
to the substitute. Also, it is the regular teacher’s duty to set the 
Stage psychologically for his absence by developing in his students 
a sense of responsibility for the carrying on of class activities and 
by making it clear to them that he considers a discourtesy to a 

Substitute as a discourtesy to himself. a 
To the éxtent that the regular teacher performs the above- 
mentioned duties, he will minimize the special problems facing the 
Substitute. But no matter how conscientious and efficient the 
regular teacher may be in this regard, he cannot eliminate those 
Problems entirely, for substitute teaching is the hardest kind of 
teaching, Called to a post on a few hours’ or minutes’ notice, the 
Substitute in all probability will not be as fully prepared as the 
regular teacher for the topics which are being studied. Usually the 
Substitute must enter any one of several grades; in our large 
School systems he must deal with a class of children having any 
One of several combinations of socio-economic backgrounds; he 
Must carry out any one of several sets of administrative regulations 
sohcerning procedure in the corridor, playground, lunchroom, etc. 
ue the substitute is confronted with those personal diffi- 
an always confront a stranger who is phrust into a posi- 
consent, eadership in a group without the group’s desire or even 
the stitute teaching calls for a person with a profound grasp of 
ool curriculum, of child development, and of the psychologi- 
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cal and sociological foundations of education. It demands a person 
who is highly skilled in techniques of classroom management and 
is of extremely good personality adjustment. To this challenge of 
substitute teaching, what is our typical response? In grievous 
error we respond by sending our least qualified teachers to do à 
job requiring our most qualified teachers. 


A PROPOSAL TO MEET THE CHALLANGE 


Recognizing the incompetency of their substitutes, certain 
school officials have sought remedy by means of orientation work- 
shops. In addition, certain school boards have attempted to attract 
able individuals by raising substitute salaries (in some cases to the 
level of first-year regular teachers) and by providing a guarantee 
of full-time employment. (Under the program for guaranteed 
employment, the substitute may be given a tutoring, testing, or 
clerical assignment on those days when he is not needed in a class- 
room.) While these steps warrant commendation for tending in 
the right direction, they do not suffice. Substitute teaching is not 
just of equal difficulty with regular teaching; it is of greater diffi- 
culty. So the substitute teacher should be not just as good as the 
regular teacher; he should be better, 

How can the master teachers needed for substituting be induced 
to take on its burden? In the Writer's view, the inducement can 
be effected by attaching to this position inarcicnd prestige an 
ee Let our school officials announce to their staffs: 

Because of the great importance and difficulty of substitute 
teaching, henceforth a bonus will be paid to those teachers 9 
superior or excellent rating who undertake this task." Such teachers 
would, of course, continue to receive full sick-leave and pension 
benefits and the usual increments for experience. A decision by 2 
teacher to assume this róle need not be made irrevocable. < i 
agreement between the teacher and the administration could be 
made yearly or sem^sterly; at the end of each term the teache! 
would pe free to return to a regular assignment if he so desire’ 
It is the writer’s belief that under these conditions a bonus 9 as 
little as one hundred dollars per year would call forth the service? 
of a considerable aumber of highly qualified persons. Natura ly, 
more than the needed number of teachers were to volunteer for 
substitute Work, only the best would have to be chosen. . 

It may be reassuring for those valuable members of society 
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known as skeptics and conservatives to note that the plan here 
proposed can be instituted slowly, evaluated easily, and terminated 
quickly. A school system which has need for twenty substitutes 
might begin by making provision for five or ten master substitutes 
(or even only one or two), the remainder of its substitute staff 
being recruited and paid in the same way as at present. If the 
proposed plan has real merit, many years will not then elapse be- 
fore all twenty substitutes are drawn from the “top of the barrel." 

In addition to its obvious benefit to our immediate school pro- 
gram, the provision of master substitutes promises to aid Ameri- 
‘an education in a more subtle way. At the present time, thousands 
of young substitute teachers are thrown into situations with which 
they are not equipped to cope successfully. Because of their un- 
pleasant “subbing” experiences, a goodly number of these leave 
the profession at the earliest opportunity, resolved not to return. 
Others react to the frustration by becoming unsympathetic and 
cynical. To them the classroom takes on the air of a jungle, where 
survival is its own chief end. In such a situation, these teachers 
Accept as their credo the pedagogical counterpart of the jungle 
law: "still or be stilled.” In trying to defend their own sense of 
Integrity, they often erect elaborate barriers against the principles 
of modern educational psychology and refuse to admit publicly or 
to themselves the need for continual in-service study and improve-" 
ment, Our schools today contain more than a few of these men and 
Women who might have evolved into excellent educators if given 
the proper opportunity for success in their early professional 
endeavor, But their progress having been arrested soon after 
Braduation, these unfortunates receive from the passage of à 
“luarter century not twenty-five years of teaching experience, but 
the first miserable year multiplied twenty-five times. A plan which 
might help to prevent such occurrence would seem to deserve 
trial on this ground alone. 


SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 


Certain objections to the proposed plan may be anticipated. 
One dissent is financial. Would not this plan augment our school 
Costs? The answer is yes, but the added amount would not be 
reat. A differential of $100 when compared with a salary of 

5,000, for example, represents an increase of two per cent; and if 
the number of needed substitutes is taken s&t five per cent of the 
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regular teaching staff, this proposal would account for an addition 
to the budget for teachers’ salaries of only about one-tenth of one 
per cent. As to the guaranteed-employment feature, this has al- 
ready been accepted by some school systems; and with careful 
planning by the administration the services of the substitute can 
be utilized in significant ways on those occasions when he is not 
required to take the place of an absentee. Furthermore, against 
the slight added expenditure caused by this plan could be balanced 
a factor which, though difficult to measure, ought not to be ig- 
nored. This factor concerns teacher drop-outs. As was mentioned 
earlier, an appreciable number of young teachers leave the pro- 
fession because of the unpleasantness attendant upon substituting. 
In a large proportion of cases, the state has furnished substantial 
sums of money to provide the college education which has pre- 
pared these people for teaching. When teachers switch to clerical 
or other employment for which their college education was not 
particularly relevant, the funds spent on their teacher training 
may be regarded as partially wasted. Admittedly, this factor of 
cutting down the wasted expense involved in teacher drop-outs 
should not be heavily stressed, for a teachers-college education 
may. be of much value to an individual as citizen and parent, aP 

so may be considered as a good investment for society, even if he 
never enters a classroom after graduating. Still, it is a better jn- 


vestment if the graduate does utilize it for a number of years efte 
graduation. T 


A second objection which might be raised is that by replacing 


as substitute an inexperienced or marginally qualified teacher by 
highly qualified teacher we would create a vacancy in the regu E 
Staff which in turn would have to be filled by an inexperience 
marginally qualified teacher. “What is to be gained,” the object a 
may ask, “by robbing Peter to pay Paul?” In reply ‘while agrecinÉ 
completely that the proposed plan is no panacea foi the proble 
of assuring a sufficient supply of able teachers. let us point out th 
differing requirements of the two teaching Tabs, It is a £00 ger 
easier for an inexperienced or marginally qualified teacher 
succeed and improve in a regular position than in a substitute "° E 
sg the former he has more chance to know his students, tO pr 
pare his subject material, and to obtain help from his pri di 
Supe*visors, and fellow teachers. e 
A colleague with whom this paper has been discussed bas "E 
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gested that experienced teachers might be reluctant to accept a 
classification bearing the title of substitute," because of the low 
repute in which substituting is commonly held. She has urged that 
à new name be sought for our new substitute. While the writer's 
own opinion is that a cash bonus and a requirement of excellent 
rating would rather quickly enhance the position in the eyes of 
both the profession and the publie, even without a change in 
name, there is no denying that the influence of labeling in our 
culture is tremendous. If school officials, knowing their own staffs 
and communities as they do, decide that a change in name is 
desirable, they could use the term “master substitute.” If the word 
"substitute" must be eliminated entirely from the title, a designa- 
tion such as “relief teacher” might be tried. If the latter brings to 
mind the relief pitcher in baseball, the resemblance will not be 
unhappy, It has become almost axiomatic in the major leagues that 
to win the pennant a team must have high-quality relief pitching. 
Perhaps the day will not be distant when school boards and ad- 
Ministrators come to realize that championship schools must have 
high-quality relief teaching. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
HOWARD W. HIGHTOWER 


Assistant Superintendent, Mattoon, Illinois 


No two children within the same environment will develop po 
the same point at the same time, in any given characteristic. This 
is a well-known principle of growth and development to which we; 
as educators, have long given lip service. In practice, we have 
done far too little in organizing our instructional programs in the 
light of this principle. We have assumed that by the processes of 
marking, grade placement, promotion, and retention a high degree 
of uniformity of individuals within a group could be reached. 
Really, nothing could be further from the truth. 

In the light of this principle of growth, we must not base our 
judgment upon a comparison of the children with each other in 
terms of a mythical standard of achievement for any given grade. 
Rather, we should compare children with themselves in order 2 
recognize and measure their spans of growth. Then we will know 
the individual strengths and weaknesses of all the pupils whom we 
send on to another grade, and the receiving teacher will have the 
obligation to accept them as distinct individuals and help develoP 
them as such. 

The writer has made a study of the results of the stantord 
Achievement Tests given to three hundred and seven scvontl 
grade pupils in a Community Unit School System in April, 195 i 
These children were from both rural and urban communitie 
Teele I to V show the distribution of abilities in paragan g 
Meaning, Word Meaning, Spelling, Arithmetic Reasoning se 
Arithmetie Computation as indicated by the tests. It will be Hd 
that no more than 22.8 per cent of these youngsters were nt^ 
at seventh-grade level in any subject matter area. In tW aro 
the percentage was ‘ess than sixteen. 

The range in ability ran from a low of 2.9 to a high of 
spelling, which represents a difference in ability of ten yee! ii 
narrowest range was found in arithmetic computation. This 


2 ays nn 
from a low of 3.6 to a high of 12.1, or a difference of eight yee” ü 
five months. : 


2,91 
The 
an 


Ts ; -n that tbe 
Wilen we examine these results, it is perfectly obvious tha a 


same materials, methods of instruction, marking procedure f 
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TABLE I—Distrinetion OF ABILITIES IN UNDERSTANDING 
or PARAGRAPH MEANING 


Grade Level Attained Number of Pupils | Per Cent 

Below 4th grade 8) 
Grade 4 Pri ; 
Grade 5 37 104 33.9 
Grade 6 32 
Grade 7 48 15.6 
Grade 8 44 
Grade 9 28 

* LJ 
Grade 10 434155 50.5 
Grade 11 35| 
Grade 12 5) 

Total 307 100.0 


Range: From a low of 3.2 to a high of 12.0. 
Difference in ability from lowest to highest: 8 years 8 months. 


TABLE II—DisTRIBUTION OF ABILITIES IN UNDERSTANDING 
or Wonp MEANING 


Grade Level Attained Number oí Pupils Per Cent 
a 
Below 4th grade 7 
Grade 4 15 -— 
Grade 5 28 99 2. 
Grade 6 zi 
Grade 7 48 15.7 
Grade $ 68 
Grade 9 go) 
Grade 10 424160 52.1 
Grade 11 20 
Grade 12 5) 
Totals 397 100.0 
Range: From a low of 3.5 to a high of 12.5. a : 


ifference in ability from lowest to highest :9 years. 
Portin 
of thi 
tiny 


§ practices, and &rouping cannot successfully meet the needs 
€se pupils. Is this not a problem which will require the con- 
Ous work of teachers, principals, supervisors and parents? 
e ES Changes in the curriculum will be necessary to evolve an 

‘Ive educational program for all of these children? What 
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TABLE III—DisrRIBUTION OF ÅBILITIES IN SPELLING 


Grade Level Attained Number of Pupils Per Cent 
Below 4th grade 5 | 
Grade 4 20 95:9 
0 31.2 
Grade 5 29 105 
Grade 6 51 m 
Grade 7 68 22.1 
Grade 8 50 
Grade 9 27 ] 
Grade 10 a 234134 43.7 
Grade 11 28 
Grade 12 6 p— 
| 
Totals 307 100.0 


Range: From a low of 2.9 to a high of 12.9. 
Difference in ability from lowest to highest: 10 years. 


z zASONING 
TABLE IV—DISTRIBUTION or ABILITIES IN ARITHMETIC REAS 


Grade Level Attained 


Number of Pupils Per Cent 
pee es 

Below 4th grade 1 
Grade 4 16 “ini 
Grade 5 35(89 29. 
Grade 6 40 
Grade 7 70 22.8 
Grade 8 57 
Grade 9 44 
Grade 10 27,148 48.2 
Grade 11 18 
Grade 12 2 E 
En emer li] Ha NEN l 

Totals 307 100.0 


Range: From a lo 


Ww of 3.4 toa high of 12.0, 
Difference in abil 


ity from lowest to highest: 8 years 6 months. 


de 10 
-edu- 
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| E COMPUTATION 
TABLE V—DISTRIBUTION OF ÅBILITIES IN ARITHMETIC 


3 Cent 
Grade Level Attained Number of Pupils Ber Gen 
2 
Below 4th grade a 
Grade 4 3193 - 
Grade 5 € 
Grade 6 F 21.2 
Grade 7 ee 
Grade § x 
Grade 9 e ° 48.5 
Grade 10 SN 
Grade 11 F 
Grade 12 ^ u 
100.0 
Totals sa 


1 2 
Range: From a low of 3.6 to a high mee 8 yaam ante: 
Difference in ability from lowest to highest: 8 } 


i vidence 
aS near to the same standard as possible. In oo nhac of 
“ows that where the instructional program is good, 

ifferences will be greater. . "TET 

ny attempt ia change the educational oe a 

Viewed in tke light of the probable changes ee A coc i ca 
erns of the pupils concerned. If we believe terc 
Process in which the continuous mental, moral, p P 3 ed teni 
Social, recreational, and vocational oe EI 
All pupils to the extent that they are able a ees n S 
and intelligently attempt to solve the pes pee rome ail 

eir relationships with their fellowmen, t m ED E 
Procedures must be flexible and capable of cha es hail 
Meet the real needs of boys and girls. One of ppl cca within it, 
e to help adjust the school environment toa nim epos 
and to help adjust the individual child to the p es per cic 
environment so that all may be secure and Edi thíc any 
Most from their experiences. It must Lj wa anial E verdo 
non of solution may become inflexible an ontant evaluate it 
290 keep in mind the purposes behind it and A rut eh. 
™ terms of what is happening to the pupils affe 


SALVAGING GIFTED STUDENTS IN REGULAR 
CLASSROOMS 


FRANK T. WILSON 


Co-ordinator of Campus Schools, Hunter College of the City of New Yor 


Many promising programs for exceptionally able pupils i 
operating in both elementary and secondary schools of the — 
Their experimental nature has been pointed out in many cases ena 
thus some school people in other places have been torn between 
the conservative attitude of " Let's wait and see," and the ndn 
one of, “Golly, we'd better get busy!” Furthermore, there js 
little disposition on the part, of administration either to set aside 
additional funds to provide special educ. 
or to make demands on teacher-educ. 
teachers to serve these able students 
to their needs, 

Under these circumstances, 
doing and others may do m 


ation for gifted children, 
NW o x 'epare 
ation institutions to nts 
in ways particularly suitab 


hers are 

nevertheless, many teachc = : 
. ;hildren. 

uch to serve the needs of gifted ni : 
, also, without arousing violent hostility» 


wont : 5 “Torts 
onishing attitude seems to have stymied GE 

e who want to do something pear wp rd 
adequate for these children, It is believed that the approach he 


With proposed Will vex few and may enlist the enthusiasm of many 
school and publie folk. 


For the ma 
to make special pr isi 


y. 

program by thinking of her pupils individually: 
er intellectually able children. 8 

fundamentally. the same ag that for each of her other pup: s 

nameiy: understanding ang service for the child who is Laert 

handicapped, mentally slow. socially unadjusted, emotionally 1 y 

mature, "unready ar experience, or mp 

“average,” By approach she will make nthe 

likely developm h child in accordance with 58 
Particular natures and needs of the varied individuals in her cla? 
rather than stru of them grow at approximate 
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the same predetermined rate and in the same directions—realis- 
tically an impossible and an absurd task. 

This individualization of the teacher's approach has been tried 
Out with highly favorable results in hundreds of elementary and 
Secondary schools. Several features of the approach have been 
Tecognized and approved quite generally. Among these are: 

(1) Use of groupings as units in which much of school learning 
takes place. This device provides for both individualizing and 
Socializing children's experiences, two most important objectives 
of development for all children, including the gifted. Both in- 
dividual and coóperative activities are carried on in small groups 
Much more freely and fully than can be done in whole class situa- 
tions, ? 

Such groupings are also interest-related, thereby of necessity 
flexible in structure, often of short time duration, and of frequently 
changing center of interest. Thus, with changing memberships and 
Interests, groupings enrich interpersonal experiences. The small 
Soups in many cases are functionally related to the total class 
Sroup, hence are responsible to it and recognized as its “servant.” 
Such relationships provide socialized experience far more realistic 
of democratie development than text- and work-book assignments 
With daily entries of marks in record books. 

Teachers, if untrained in group techniques, must learn and be- 
“ome skilled in how to handle small groups—a far ery from the 
amiliar “school management” of an entire class. Thinking by 
Pupils, not mere question-and-answer participation; coóperative 
Activities, not competitive strivings; integration of learning around 
facts, Social skills and attitudes possessed by each pupil; and others 
9t the “newer” outeomes of education are top in priority in group 
learnings, Priority is in two respects: one as to ope rational impor- 
tance in effecting learnings; the other, top priority because based 
aPon, but not limited to, solid growth in the classic three T's. 
“ome, but not all, of our teacher-education institutions ze pre- 
Paring students with skills in conducting small-group socialized 
activities, Every one could and should do so. 

(2) Individualization of learning is a natural consequence when 
ome think of their pupils as differing individuals. This prospers 
then hat in relation to the opportunities children have to pursue 
väte varied interests. The teacher thus seeks to find and to culti- 

interests in her pupils. Both of these guidance efforts are 
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tend to be helpful in developing leadership in others. They iusta 
however, frequently be helped by teachers not to take over every à 
thing themselves, or to push other pupils too fast and too far. This 
may be accomplished in many respects by having them pursue 
interesting related projects individually, sharing some of the more 
generally useful ones with the other pupils. Where this social- 
individualized approach built around interests has been adopted 
teachers have found that these able children can function beauti- 
fully in réles of leadership and ordinary sharing. Even gifted show- 
offs and other such “monsters” have been found willing and able 
to change their rôles with surprising ease and delightful effect, 
when they find they have been taken into partnership in worth- 
while, interesting learning activities. 

If teachers everywhere would approximate this or some other 
plan of really enriching the learning experiences of all gifted chil- 
dren in the nation, possibly more than the presently estimated 40 
per cent of able youth would enter college. Perhaps most of such 
young men and women would then e; 


agerly seek the advanced 
training necessary for success in scientific, professional, techno- 
logical, governmental and other fields of specialized nature, fields 
now face to face with disturbing Shortages in supply of qualificc 
personnel. If they were fired with visions of social service culti- 
vated in experiences of profound satisfaction enjoyed in working 
with deeply motivated interests, there might happily occur ip 
sufficient numbers the desirable combination of exceptional compe 
tency and devotion to social well-being—two outcomes of the eid 
cational process apparently sorely needed in democracy's strugé i 
for survival in the latter half of the century. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND 
THE STUDENT TEACHER 


SAM DUKER 


Department of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 


The chances of properly staffing the classrooms of tomorrow are 
in direct proportion to the number of graduates that will be provided 
by teacher-training institutions. It is true that there are other minor 
sources of supply, but they do not play an important part in the 
over-all situation. School administrators, therefore, have good rea- 
sons for keen interest in the activities of these teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

A basic portion of the teacher-training curriculum is that climactic 
period in the student's eareer known variously as student teaching, 
practice teaching, cadet teaching, or pupil teaching. In some teach- 
ers’ colleges this experience takes place in a campus school which is 
administered and controlled by the college. In a larger number of 
cases the teacher-training institution sends its students into the 
schools of the community for this experience. In such cases the col- 
lege has no jurisdiction over the school, and the success of the expe- 
rience is almost entirely dependent on the school administrator and’ 
his staff. The main burden here, as in so many other situations, rests 
directly on the shoulders of the school principal. 

The patterns of student teaching vary widely from place to place. 
Some plans call for full-time attendance at the school for relatively 
Short periods, while others provide for part-time attendance during 

"à much longer period. Such time requirements vary from six weeks 
n à full year. Under some schemes, supervision of the student's ac- 
tivities is almost entirely in the hands of the classroom teacher to 
Whom she is assigned. Quite as often, the supervision of the student 
teacher is carried on by a representative from the college. There are 
many intermediate plans. Irrespective of these and other differences 
* Approach, all student-teaching experiences are designed to provide 
io ee with an opportunity to apply tbe EUM that he has 

1 learning in his courses in an actual classroom situation. In an 
Overwhelming nurhber of cases the student, after a period of guided 
eo observation, spends a major part of his time in teaching 
Ten and in preparing plans for such teaching. 
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The importance attached to this experience by apie usar d 
denced by the fact that completion of some kind of song ae aee 
is a requirement for certification in every State. It is not, MUN e 
enough that such an experience should merely be “undergone. > a 
essential is the success and satisfaction associated with this pons : 
of training. It is here that the elementary school principal plays sat 
overwhelmingly important réle. With the presently existing ws “a 
need for more teachers we cannot afford to lose anyone who has cont 
cessfully completed this stage of training. The fact, however, ist d 
more than a few find student teaching such a frustrating and x r 
tressing experience that they never enter the teaching m 
Constant efforts to recruit teachers are fine, but here we have reac lh 
made teaching prospects who do not necd to be recruited but ee 
to be kept in the field. Parenthetically, it might be added that ^ 
rate of attrition taking place in the ranks of promising and me : 
tent new teachers during the first five years of their service in th 
schools is much higher than it should 1 
Story which cannot be dealt with here. . lis- 

There is no valid justification for student teaching being & € E 
tressing experience either to the students or to anyone in the schoo d 
The:fact is that both School personnel and the students often 
the experience a disagreeable one. There, no doubt, are many Jut 

“for this; but the hypothesis is here advanced that a large share 


í : Eta apenas T 
such failures is due to a lack of awareness of the potentialities © 


«choo 
policy of “mutual helpfulness” in the relationship between the scho 
and the student teacher, 


The student teacher can, and under proper circumstances an 
make a very valuable contribution to the life of the school. It 18 ent 
conceivable that the same person who in September will be qe 
after to fill a responsible teaching position does not have a 8! 
deal to offer the school in April or May. Jass- 

A good deal of the rather common resentment felt by the € P 
room teacher when a student teacher is assigned to her room CO 
be eliminated if she were given a proper conception of the ape 
part such a student can play in the life of he» class, Such an e 
tation—which, by the way, is usually much more effective tha? ate 
more customary appeal to the teacher’s sense of professional res P er- 
sibility to take her share in preparing tomorrow’s teachers 
tainly lies withìn the area of the principal’s responsibility. " 

Rare, indeed, is the classroom teacher who does not feel pI* 


à "sud jer 
»e. This, however, is anotl 
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for time. The student teacher can be a windfall to such a teacher. 
Here are a few of the variety of ways in which student teachers can 
make contributions to a classroom: 

1. Working with individual children. This may be in the nature 
of remedial teaching of slow learners or of providing interesting and 
challenging supplementary work for the rapid learner. 

2. Working with small groups. In these days when accommodations 
for individual differences are found in so many classrooms, an extra 
hand, even when it is inexperienced, makes it possible for the teacher 
to complete longer projects while workingavith a single group. 

9. Preparing and marking leacher-made tests and scoring stendard- 
ized tests. This is a task for which the student teacher is eminently 
qualified. From it she gains a valuable opportunity to apply prin- 
ciples she has been studying in this field. Guided practice in the 
administration of such tests is ample reward for the time spent in 
Scoring. There is, however, a complete lack of mutuality when the 
Student is given no part in the administration of the test and is then 
asked to do the marking. 

4. Taking responsibility for routine tasks. Such time-consuming 
tasks as collecting and keeping account of money for milk, hot 
lunches, newspapers, ete. can all be safely entrusted to the student 
teacher, who thus gains valuable experience in efficiently handling 
Such items. In the meantime the classroom teacher is enabled to* 
devote herself to other matters. 

5. Taking responsibility for physical aspects of the classroom. The 
Student teacher can take responsibility for supervision of pupil activ- 
zm in connection with room decorations, bulletin-board displays, 
. ng up or maintaining the class library, setting up or maintain- 
mE various displays such as science corners, plant or animal ex- 

ibits, ete. 
6. Gathering instructional materials. While excellent experience is 
sin the student teacher by the responsibility of locating and bring- 
8 In instructional materials, equal benefit t» the class results in 
€ often ingenious resourcefulness of the enthusiastic student in 
carrying out such tasks. 
ates mia out-of-class activities. The student teacher can play 
activitio S valuable róle in helping to plan and'execute assembly 
S, playground activities, and so forth. 
eaching. A major contribution is made when the student 
T actually takes over a substantial share of the day's teaching, 


gi 


teache 
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thus giving the teacher more time to work on some of the innumer- 
able other tasks always confronting her. 

It should be stressed that the above list is not intended, by any 
means, to constitute a complete cataloging of ways in which the 
student teacher can be helpful in the classroom to which she i8 
assigned. 

The useful contributions which the student teacher can make 
extend out into the school beyond the classroom, A small sampling 
of such activities would include the following: 

1. Doing remedial wosk with individual children or with gnar 
groups, An opportunity is presented here to help slow-learning 
children while affording an excellent learning situation for the stu- 
dent teacher during an allotted period of each day or week. 

2. Aiding in office routines. A prospective teacher's view of the 
operation of a school is greatly enhanced when she actually pet 
ticipates in some of the many tasks handled by the clerical staff 
of the school. For instance, acquiring familiarity with various types 
of duplicating equipment will stand the student in good stead 1n 
days to come. 

It is obvious, of course, that such tasks as this can lead to abuse 
of the concept of mutual helpfulness. The student teacher should 
never become a clerk or a slavey. The amount of such office help 
asked of her should be reasonable. 

3. Taking responsibility for school-wide services. The student 
teacher can play a valuable róle in the operation of the school 3 
audio-visual program, the school library, school-wide distribution 
of milk, daily newspapers, etc. Students can help in short-term 
Projects such as taking inventory, preparing book orders, and 8€ 
ministering school-wide tests, 

4. Helping to plan and execute demonstrations. In some 
student teachers have taken a Major part in the planning 
Presentation of Open School Week exhibits. In others, they ™ 
organized demonstrations of various techniques, such as dem. 
procedures in group guidance. In this way the ‘students share” 
D». school some of the concepts learned by them in their ue 

ge classes and at the same time saw these theories apple 
real situations involving children. 
ene to pian and carry out school excursions. Student t 
dime ™ à position to make pre-excursion visits that are © : 

ifficult or impossible for the classroom teachers. They are able 


schools 
an 
have 


each: 


to 
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make arrangements for the visits, transportation, collection of 
parental consent slips, ete. On the excursions they are helpful in 
giving information and supervision to that portion of the group 
not directly within carshot of the teacher. 

6. Teaching classes. When the student teacher approaches the 
final stages of her training she is in effect going to be considered 
a “full-fledged” teacher in a matter of weeks. She should certainly, 
then, at this stage be qualified to take full charge of a class group. 
Many principals have taken advantage of having a group of stu- 
dent teachers in their school by using them to teach classes while 
the teachers of these classes were released for committee meetings, 
grade conferences, ete. which otherwise would have been impracti- 
cal, 

Here again nothing like a complete listing has been attempted. 

We now reach the other side of the mutual helpfulness concept. 
There is, of course, inherent in many of the student teacher activ- 
ities just outlined much that is very helpful to the student teacher. 
In fact, none of the functions listed are without some benefit to 
her. There are, however, some phases of student-teacher relation- 
Ships with the school that ean be carried out successfully only 
When the school principal takes steps to see that they are.» Here 
are some of the activities which have been carried on by various 
elementary. school principals that have resulted in more effective 
student-teaching experiences: 

1. Activities which may be grouped under the heading of orientation. 
In general, the student teacher approaches her first day of student 
teaching with both anticipation and anxiety. She is, as one student 
Put it, “scared to death.” This is perfectly natural. But a principal 
Can do a great deal to ease these feelings of anxiety and fear by a 
Planned orientation session during which the students are given 
the opportunity to obtain answers to some of the questions trou- 
ling them. Such an orientation session may take several forms. 

n one school, the principal accompanies the students on classroom 
Visits. After each visit the principal, the classroom teacher, who is 
emporarily relieved. for that purpose, and the college supervisor 
I5cuss with the students what they have seen and the significance 
hie re used and so forth. In other schools the principal 
Nh Neu à meeting with the students in his office. There can be 
jective t e laid down as to the best procedure, bui the guiding ob- 
should be to relieve anxieties. 
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It is not enough that the students be oriented. oa 
school must also be properly prepared for the advent of is : (id be 
teachers both as a group and as individuals. No teacher Bm 
assigned a student teacher unless she knows about the ae a 
ahead of time and agrees to it freely and willingly. Yet sah pass id 
time after time, student teachers are sent to a t pacher s LI 
only to be greeted by expressions of either surprise, constet NS aval 
or both, by a teacher who knew nothing of the impending e ad 
of the student. The unfairness of such a situation to all concern 
is quite apparent. E m 
i in m deal successfully with children any adult must eed 
and maintain status. A principal is in a position to give such aa 
to a student but, of course, only the student. herself ean ora 
it. Such status is established when the principal sees to it that t 
Students are introduced to the staff at 
that the student teacher is introduce phun 
comes into the classroom, and to the children of other classes pa 
assemblies. These points seem to be such obvious outcomes of 0 f 
dinary good manners that no mention should have to be made 
them. The sad fact is that often none of the = 
observed, 

When the student teacher is 
desirable, when it is at all possil 
the student is properly escorte 
teacher, 

All these suggested activities m 
to be too time-consuming to be 
an administrator is either unable 
of time and effort, he might be 
ing his school participate in sty 
tivities in his school are not ve 
either school or students 
all concerned for the 

2. Actwities during 
essary and desirable t 


a staff meeting or pedir 
d to the children when $ 


se simple amenities 


" ++ io most 
assigned to a classroom it is d 
ble, that the principal see to it figs 
d to the room and presented to 


ay, at first glance, appear to oe 
practicable. It is possible acre 
or unwilling to spare this amo", 
Well advised to refrain from ol 
dent-teaching activities; such to 
ty likely to be of much Bened, re 
unless the beginning is such as to preP 

“uccessful carrying on of the project. jec- 
the student-teaching experience. It is most! og- 
hat the principal keep in touch with the pr <4 
the student teachers in his school. This j to 
ays. Some principals find (or take) ne 
visit student teachers in their classrooms and to observe t ch- 
held periodic conferences with student e o 
asked students to furnish them with log 
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their daily activities. It is essential in all these procedures that it 
be made crystal clear to the staff that the principal is in no way 
using student teachers as a way of checking on his own staff. It is 
unlikely that there are any principals who would resort to such a 
technique, but several instances of teachers feeling that this was 
the case have occurred in the writer’s experience. 

lhe principal will aid in making the student-teaching experience 
as worthwhile as possible when he furnishes a variety of experiences 
to the students. If the school has special classes, their purposes 
should be explained to the students and.an opportunity to visit 
Such classes should be afforded. Students should share in }efore- 
and after-school, as well as in recess and lunch, duty hours. Some 
Principals invite student teachers to attend staff conferences and 
See to it that they are invited to parent meetings. Whenever at 
all Possible, the student should be given experience at several dif- 
ferent grade levels. 

If the training of the student teacher is to be of practical value 
to the student when she starts teaching, it is of prime importance 
that she be given real responsibilities while a student teacher. Not 
only should these responsibilities be assigned but the student should 
» held accountable for meeting them. . 
den the student. teacher completes her service the principal 

not let the occasion pass without notice of some kind. Stu- 
siy value the opinion of the principal so that he should not with- 

d comment on the quality of their work. 

Sas related to the teacher-training institution. It is, of 
thas €, à mutual obligation of both college and school to see to at 
inen d rapport is established between the personnel of the two 
Pig oiu When such rapport exists, the principal Gan be of 
i edi ervice by making clear to the college the viewpoints of the 
ing Staff and of himself about ways in which the student-teach- 
Procedure can be made more effective. 
a e relationship should be one of mutual respect. There is no 
classro mpassable barrier between the theory taught in the college 
stantly in and the practice carried on in school. This must be con- 
„kept in mind by both school and college personnel. 

of muh aitant process of student teaching has been the subject 
bs 1 research ‘and discussion. It will undoubtedly continue to 
Ways pa remains to be done in determining the most efiective 

carrying on this activity. In the meantime, a regard for 
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the principles involved in maintaining good human relationships 
will be a very satisfactory and desirable guide to conduct in this 
area. It seems unlikely that a better guide will ever be found. It 
is the writer's firm belief that the suggestions made in this article 
are based on such a standard and it is in that spirit that they are 
submitted for consideration. None of these activities is unworkable; 
all of them have actually been practised in at least some of the 
schools where the writer has had student teachers under his supcr 
vision during the past five years. 


INTELLIGIBILITY AND THE CLASSROOM 
EINAR R. RYDEN and JOHN WILLIAM ASHER 


Purdue University 


Examination of the use in classrooms of present knowledge about 
hearing and intelligibility shows that we have not taken full ad- 
Vantage of experimentation in hearing by utilizing the experimen- 
tal findings in educational practice. Mary new data have come 
into the field of experimental psychology from experime.tation 
underwritten by the United States Government during World War 
I. This ean be seen in the inclusion of five chapters covering this 
subject in a recent Handbook of Experimental Psychology (18). 
The science of acoustics has much to offer in the design of school 
buildings and classrooms. In a doctoral thesis! completed by the 
Junior author of this paper the need for effective measures of intel- 
ligibility was shown. In this paper suggestions are made regarding 
the significance of acoustics and intelligibility in school sites, school- 
building design, acoustic treatment and materials, and school 
Tooms. Intelligibility should be of special interest to education, 
since several experiments have shown that oral presentation of 
material produces greater reeall by students than having then 
read the material (4, 10, 11, 12): 
i For instance, Rossignol in discussing data from the results of 
der experiments concerning hearing acuity and reading perform- 
ance says, “The implication for the teacher is that in the presenta- 
la of material in a reading lesson, as well as in other lessons, the 
tearing acuity of the pupils is a factor affecting their responses: - D 
t As long ago as 1917, Erickson and King concluded, “Taking all 
Fe pee together it appears that for these grades mem is a dis- 
ct advantage in the oral method of presenting 2 lesson". (4, 
P. 147), | 
Mes established the seventh grade as 
ee pupils *catehes up” in effective 


s the point where silent 
ness with the teacher’s 


1 i 
Ti John William Asher, ‘“The development of a set of equated lists for the 
s semenit of intelligibility and some proposals for their use in educa- 

1," Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Purdue, University, June, 1955. 
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that they will serve as sound locks and prevent noise uri 
transmitted from room to room and from halls to the rgi a 
particularly noisy rooms located on halls leading to € vae 
double-glazed windows may be needed. Other methods of redu " 
transmission of noise which may be of value are the staggering 


: inged trees 
doorways along corridors and planting of densely foliaged tre 
between buildings. 


ACOUSTIC TREATMENT AND M ATERIALS 


Knudsen and Harris, (5) state that nearly all the rooms in 4 
schoo] will benefit from acoustical treatment and the piv we iet 
provement usually will justify the cost. Rooms to which ape 
consideration should be given are auditoriums, classrooms, Vr 
halls, language Tooms, musie rooms, gymnasiums, the ieee 
shops, laboratories, audio-visual aid rooms, and commercial sia 
rooms. Also all corridors, stairways, and vestibules which are ecu 
to transmit sound should be treated. The design of auditoriums i 
long been an area of much investigation for acoustical og t 
and there are references Which cover the topie well (5, 8). For od 
dinary classrooms the acceptable noise level for an anette 
room is given as about forty decibels (7). The noise-insulation fa 
tor between ordinary rooms 
-and not less than forty-five 
illustrated in the following r 
of sixty decibels on one 


i [ its 
twenty decibels on the other side of the wall as the result of Í 


ibels on 
; an intensity of forty decibe yn 
nsity of no decibels on the other “ene 3 
he lightly painted cinder b 


as 
— s ha 
en now for walls between come has 
i 


. r 
Pechnology (7) that plastered mel 
an a forty-decibel transmission " a 
© material that must be added to mee 
erberation time for good internal a aes 
€ room's size, purpose, seating D ily 
his last factor is one which is not usu us- . 
caleulations of reverberation times in fei 
hich is of importance in schoulroom des 
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As we go down through the grades, there will be a corresponding 
decrease in the size of the students and a proportional decrease in 
the amount of sound their bodies will absorb. 

_ All too often the matter of reverberation control in classrooms 
is given little attention. Either the room is not acoustically treated, 
or the entire ceiling is covered with acoustic tile. Neither of these 
approaches is satisfactory in light of recent experiments done at 
the Acoustics Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (7). 

If there is no treatment, the room has 2 high reverberation time, 

and speech tends to be confused and garbled. The treatment of 
the entire ceiling makes the room overly “dead” and difficult for 
the teacher to make herself heard in the rear of the room. Newman 
states, “The treatment can extend from top of blackboard to ceil- 
ing... and give much better control of the sound than ceiling 
treatment. If additional material is needed... it may be placed 
around the edges of the ceiling, but the center ceiling area should 
remain hard” (7, p. 153). 
. Newman goes on to say that this distribution of sound-absorb- 
ing material aids greatly in the proper distribution of sound in the 
room, He lists as other aids the nonparallelity of walls, ceilings, 
and floor, and the slight tilting of blackboards. 

Even a slight degree of nonparallelism is quite helpful in-climi- * 
nating faulty sound distribution and flutter echoes. The tilting of 
the blackboards with the bottom slightly further out than the top 
Makes writing on them somewhat easier. The calculation of rever- 
beration times and the absorptive characteristics of rooms is a 
^. technical problem which should be left to the acoustical engineer. 
Here it will suffice to say that the above factors should be kept in 
mind, and the average classroom reverberation time should be 
about three-quarters to one second. Larger values are not desirable. 


SPECIAL ROOMS a 


Music rooms are a special problem and have been studied ex- 
tensively by acousticians (5). The special problem of music-room 
design is that of sound insulation from the rest cf the classrooms. 
i ala ©) a - beides Mos = 

3 g a transmission 105S of no han forty-five 
decibels and ddors and windows having a transmission loss of not 
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less than thirty decibels. They also recommend that be = 
if any, be unopenable and artificial ventilation be ap n be 
Gymnasiums, and libraries also require that special att 
given to them with respect to conditioning for sound. Seine het, 
In many schools the gymnasium also serves as AT gsm e it acts 
& classroom, and a place to dance at school parties. Even di ene 
in these capacities only occasionally, the acoustical —— void 
involved in these uses should be considered. It is desirable ER a 
smooth walls which are parallel to each other, and to = oar 
dows, doors, and absorptive material on them to reduce n 
echoes which would seriously hamper any use of the gymna: 
for othér purposes. : ios tie na 
Another precaution to take is that of noise insulation. ae 
ture of the activities in gymnasiums is such that noise isa aene 
by-product. To protect nearby classrooms, it is advisable to ral 
the gymnasium at some distance from classrooms, lecture ^? 
and other rooms that require quiet. ‘on iS 
In the library the proper control of noise and reverberatio nd 
important. The noise level should be kept low. Low ceilings me 
bookshelves filled with books around the wall will aid a great vil 
in ebsorbing noise as will floor covering of a material that 
minimize footfall noise. 


audio 
€, or tape), public-address system, the Sable 
and, in the near future, that now imponde 


audio aids for every 


D 
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the school’s administration. This discussion will not attempt to 
supply answers to this question, but only to suggest considerations 
for rooms which may use audio equipment. 

First, there should be conveniently placed electrical outlets at 
all points in the room. Rooms in which projectors may be operated 
(possibly all rooms in the school) should have a thirty-ampere line 
capacity and a locking plug so that cords are not accidentally re- 
moved, 


Terlouw (14) recommends a permanently installed single speaker 
for all devices, This recommendation would reduce the cost of an 
over-all audio program and would overcome the inherent problem 
of small speaker size in much semi-portable audio equipment. It 
also insures that the audio equipment will be ideally placed for 
quality and intelligibility. The ideal position is above the head 
level of the audience and, if it is to be used with motion pictures, 
on the projection axis of the projector. It should be capable of 
handling about ten to fifteen watts and of reproducing frequencies 
of at least forty to ten thousand eycles—or, better, thirty to fifteen 
thousand cycles. 

A selector switch should be used to feed this speaker from the 
several audio devices which may be used in the classroom, And a 
device should be incorporated into this switch which will enable 
the output impedance of these devices to be matched with the 
Speaker impedance. This switch should be capable of being fed 
from the rear as well as the front of the room. 


A COMMENT ON CONTEMPORARY BUILDING DESIGN 


Tt might be thought that much of the foregoing is obvious, and 
with a good architect much consideration will be given to sound 
insulation and good hearing conditions of the school. 

. However, in a Life magazine article entitled “New Schools, 
Economy TOO" (9), the editors invited the well-known firm of 
School architects, Perkins and Will, of Chicago, Illinois, amd White 
Plains, New York, to contribute plans for schools which were 
functional, yet economical. 
In the article the architects proposed a series, of connected one- 
"el buildings whose cost per room was quite r pups and 
ar 5" seemed to be a good solution to the problem of overcrowd- 
1 our schools. P 
One of the advantages cited was, “The central corridor of the 
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classroom building permits easy CEN of students without 
ivisions . . ." (9, p. 76). . . . 

kx pnis 2 placed > the middle of the building edes an 
a low wall between them and the central corridor which com 
with all the classrooms in the building. unm 

A discerning reader upon seeing this wrote a letter to the " tani 
asking “How do your architects expect to keep the screech de 
or vibrant hum of power plane from sounding along the En un 
corridor?" (6, p. 10). The editor's and architects’ answer S Will 
“The plan produced by the architectural firm of Perkins viá Fines 
provides. for acoustically treated panels in the workshops to pT * 
noise. However the designers maintain that students shou - e 
exposed to some of the distractions that they might encounter é 
home or in a future job" (8, p. 10). -— 

This is in direct contradiction to the advice of authors Pe : vilis 
and Cocking, who wrote, “Reduction of noise is a justifiable ^d 
jective... Corridors, with their hard walls, floor and ceiling, S€ 
every sound ricocheting down their length” (8, p. 156). 


INDIANA SCHOOL BUILDING LAW 

The ability of the student to hear the 
dents through utilizin 
classrooms has been 
ministrative bodies, 
Two sets of laws or administr: 


teacher and the other a 
g the Principles of good acoustic wine 
given little consideration by higher school : 
aw 
ative rulings with the force of Pd 
for the construction or remodeling of school buildings were ae 
These rulings State, with reference to school buildings, “Final en of 
and specifications must be approved by the State Dupin 
Education. , . . ; Approval of fina] plans and specifications mus e à 
be had from: (1) the Fire Marshal’s Office, (2) the State pac 
Health, (3) the Administrative Building Council, and (4) the P* 
Board of Accounts? (12, p. 2) 
In examining the 
Statement regarding 


; ne 
written regulations of these bodies anly o 
noise was found: Gn the State Departme! an 
Education regulations bulletin) “Work arcas such as libran a 
classrooms shal] be so located that they are shielded as mu ay? 
i ises from gymnasiums, music areas, shops, P 
itchen and laboratory?" (12; p. 4)- m 
lding Council is charged with — h 
orced in any building in which the sta 


that 
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responsibility. These laws are published by the council (1) and 
chapter cight is devoted to school buildings. Nothing is said con- 
verning noise or its control. 

The functions of the other approving agencies are obvious and 
do not pertain to noise. In the hope that the adequacy of the site 
with regard to location and environment might have a criterion 
based on ease of the pupils io hear, a pamphlet issued by Purdue 
University (2) to be used as a guide for selecting school sites was 
consulted. Nothing was said about noise as such, but it does say 
that the environment should be in a residential or park area. 

Naturally, other considerations must be taken into aepount in 
the construction of a school building—cost, lighting, ventilation, 
and maintenance; and all of these will be taken into consideration 
when a school building is being planned. From a search made by 
the authors it appears that the science of acousties has not been 
utilized to its fullest in the design of contemporary schools. 
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PUPIL PROGRESS KEPORTING IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IS CHANGING 


R. M. ROELFS 


University of Arkansas 


Anyone who reads eurrent educational writings or attends pro- 
fessional meetings is almost certain to acquire the impression that 
in practically every school the scheme of reporting on pupil prog- 
ress undergoes a complete overhaul every few years. In an effort 
to verify the rightness or wrongness of this impression, this writer 
has collected data from junior high schools throughout the United 
States, 

THE PROBLEM 


The present status of junior high school progress reporting has 
been the subject. of other investigations. This study was under- 
taken to find out the extent to which junior high schools are carry- 
ing out the oft-repeated recommendation that reporting procedures 
and policies be subjected to constant study and modification. More 
Specifically, an attempt was made to ascertain the prevalerce of 
change in reporting practices, the direction these changes and modi- 
fications were taking, and aspects of progress reporting with which 
there remains considerable dissatisfaction. 

PROCEDURE 

A one-page questionnaire designed to answer the xbove questions 
Was prepared and sent to two hundred junior high school princi- 
pals. Three main questions comprised the questionnaire: (1) What 
method of informing parents concerning pupil progress is in use in 
your high school? (2) What changes have been made in pupil-prog- 
ress reporting in your school within the past five years? and (3) 
What criticisms are voiced frequently concerning the pupil-progress 
reporting system which is now in use in your junior high*school? 

One hundred fifty-two principals co-operated in returning a com- 
pleted questionnaire. Replies were received from every state and 
from the District of Columbia. The median-sized school in this 
vestigation was six hundred and eighty-two pupils, and the en- 
was range extended from slightly less than *wo hundred to 

Y more*han two thousand. m 
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METHOD OF REPORTING 

Three methods of reporting are generally ie iene quo 
reports or other printed or mimeographed forms; prae ent 
conferences with parents, or both; and a combination 9 gene 
progress reports and informal reporting. Of the junior hig 1 acces 
included in this survey, sixty-two per cent were using ae " xi 
ports or other printed or mimeographed forms, i 
cent were reporting by combining informal methods with Oy aah 
reports, and none indicated complete reliance on qd incid 
niques as their means of reporting on pupil progress fo: pat nad 
There seemed to be a greater tendency to rely on the periodic p x! 
ress report as the sole means of communication in schools peers 
in the North Central area, and a more frequent supplemental! 


i Á Atlantic 
of reporting by informal processes in schools in the Middle Atlan 
area. 


CHANGES IN REPORTING PRACTICES 


Reporting procedures and forms have remained unchanged as 
ing the past five years in thirty-six per cent of the schools in Fen 
sample. A higher percentage of schools in Western States repo! 
changes, while the greatest resist 
seemed to exist in the New 
Several, of the respondents w 
stated that a study was now 

In analyzing the various cl 
had been made, the revision 
(1) the system. of indicatin 
tures such as size, color, t; 
of reporting, (4) the m 
length of the reporting 
made each year. The ab 
with which they were 


ance to report. card modification 
England and North Central eee 
ho reported no change in procedut 
in process. ie 
en in reporting procedures en 
8 were most frequently concerned pes 
£ School behavior, (2) mechanical ope 
ype of paper, ete., (3) enlarging ine the 
arking system for subjects, and (5) * 
period and the number of reports t° 


é - P 1ency 
ove are listed in the order of the freqt 
mentioned. 


. CURRENT CRITICISMS OF REPORTING PRACTICES 
The most frequent criticism 


parents, pupils, and teacher 
cipals, was that 


directed at reporting practices DY 
s, according to junior high school P not 
tome important phases of pupil growth rubi 
now covered in the reporting. Forty-three per cent of the prin sati 
acknowledged this criticism. A typical expression of this dis ctu 
faction was: “the repc”t we now use does not present a true P! 
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of youngsters! growth and development." A close second in fre- 
quency among the common complaints aimed at progress reports 
was that the report revealed where the pupil stood but failed to 
identify his strengths and weaknesses or to offer improvement helps 
or suggestions. 

Other criticisms, listed in order of how often they were men- 
tioned, were: the report card should be supplemented by informal 
letters and conferences; reports are not frequent enough, reports 
are too subjective; reporting involves too much teacher time; mark- 
ing system is inconsistent with the edugational philosophy of the 
school. The various criticisms were offered in about the same pro- 
portion irrespective of geographic location, except that a higher 
percentage of principals in the North Central area checked the 
item that the progress report should be supplemented by informal .. 
letters and conferences. 


SUMMARY 


While most junior high schools have changed their reporting 
procedures and policies within the past five years, many of these 
changes have been of a minor nature and, in over a third of the 
schools, the,reporting system has not been changed at all. To im- 
prove the rating of behavior traits and citizenship has been the 
motive behind the change in the greatest number of instances. The 
second most prevalent reason offered for changing progress report- 
ing was to improve the physieal appearance, readability and gen- 
eral usability of the report form. 

Highest on the list of further changes needed, jadging from the 
frequency of criticisms of the present system, are that the scope of 
the report needs to be enlarged to include more phases of pupil 
growth and that the report needs to offer, in addition to subject 
matter and citizenship ratings, construetive suggestions for over- 
coming deficiencies and inadequacies. 
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GUIDANCE BEGINS WHERE? 
JOSEPH RESNICK 
Indianapolis Public Schools 


It has been generally accepted that. the public school snes 
help make better American citizens, It is especially onsen’ n ndt 
the youth who will be the citizens of tomorrow. To the Saiid 
personnel of the school, this is a challenge to develop each die (hé 
ual to the maximum extent of his capabilities. Guidance of said 
child for the most effective results raises many questions. -\ : P 
of these questions are: When should educational guidance d 
What specific steps should be taken to facilitate guidance? iran 
guidance be the primary responsibility of a single person specific /) 1 
trained for this work? When should vocational guidance begin em 
of what should it consist? What is the ultimate objective of gutC^ 
ance? 

WHEN SHOULD EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE BEGIN? 

From the standpoint of the most effective period for ges 
problems from arising and improving those 
displayed themselves, guidance should à 
Whenever a maladjustment is given an opportunity to remal 
a period of time and become ; 


a part of the child, it becomes an ibi 
creasingly difficult problem to remove. A child, for example, h at 
is having difficulty in adjusting because he has been y adero 
home, if permitted to carry this feeling into the school and ret 
it for a year, soon feels that the 
being. Such problems are 


problems which hi: 


x cra Tteh. 
start in the kindergarten: 
novel 


school also is an enemy to pr 
best met at the very beginning aa or 
child’s school life, before he has formed any attitudes of c 
dislike for the school situation. Similarly, the slow-learning feni 
deserves to be recognized early, before crippling feelings of de es 
and discouragement a-ise duc to a curriculum which has bee 
tablished ‘or children with normal intelligence. 

WHAT SPECIFIC STEPS SHOULD BE TAKEN 

" TO FACILITATE GUIDANCE? 


H « B & pro 
While many possible wa 


3 idanc 
ys are open to promotc a guida 


lac 
. : d cor kine re 
Sram, certain measures are necessary to improve the worki! : pe 
tionship between the t-acher and the child. The teacher sh 
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supplied with a brief but comprehensive history of cach child. This 
would serve to show the child’s home conditions and indicate what 
is needed for proper guidance. The 1.Q. of each child ought to be 
a part of these records. It is sometimes argued that the 1.Q. of 
young children will change. Regardless of this, the I.Q. serves to 
classify the child generally as to whether he is mentally retarded, 
normal, or superior in intelligence. Such a division immediately 
suggests what to expect from the child in the way of performance. 
It also reduces the possibility of producing problems for the child, 
since his academic achievement and class behavior are interpreted 
accordingly. For instance, a child with an I.Q. of 60 would perform 
on a low level academically. His behavior would be (nat of a 
younger child, since mentally he is not as mature as he is physically. 
The child’s mental age indicates the approximate academic per- 
formance which might be expected. A child with a chronological 
age of six years and a mental age of four years may be expected 
to do the school work of, as well as behave in the manner of, a four- 
year-old child. 

It should also be recognized in planning a curriculum program 
that 2 child who is mentally retarded usually becomes an unskilled 
or semi-skilled worker. In other words, what can the school provide 
to make a: common laborer’s life more meaningful and worthwhile 
for him? Essentially, of course, his program will be an excoedingly 
practical one. The arithmetic provided would be that needed for 
making a purchase in a grocery store. The spelling given should be 
that required to express himself with simple words which he would 
use anyway. Learning to adjust to others should bea central theme 
in his school program, since this skill will be needed all through 
life. 

The bright child is often the negleeted pupil in the classroom. 
He needs challenging work, since the classroom program has been 
established for children with normal intelligence. Habits of idleness 
and slovenly work can be avoided by having special reports and 
projects as well as providing challenging experiences and £naterials. 
Opportunities should be provided for creative writing. Service to 
others should be stressed. These children may become future leaders 
in our society. 2 i 

Among the steps takèn to facilitate guidance should be a, list of 
Specific suggestions to the teacher indicating remedial measures 
which appearsto be necessary with a particular child. A case history 
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of a child, to illustrate, may more clearly explain what is needed 
on this list. Phyllis was a six-year-old child with normal intelligence 
who came to the writer’s attention because she would not sit still 
in class and would frequently make noise which disrupted any 
learning situation. When the writer entered the room to talk to 
the teacher, Phyllis was seated apart from the other children m 
order to remove her bad influence on them. After reviewing the 
case record, and talking to the teacher, a conference was held with 
Phyllis. Following a brief period of reserve, she became quite talk- 
ative and mentioned that she had no brothers or sisters but that 
her mother cared for other children in the home. It was learned 
from the social worker that the mother was doing this to supple- 
ment the family income. Now there was little time for Phyllis. The 


other children did not seem to like her. She felt neglected and 
lonely. She told the writer, 


“When I go home from school 
Mommie’s busy. I go upstairs. 


Sometimes I cry.” This child had 
certain definite personality needs which had to be supplied in 
order to assist her in making a better adjustment. t 
The feeling of security that would come with knowing tha 
Phyllis belonged to her family group was needed. Praise was - 
quired to reéstablish a Waning self-confidence. Attention was lack- 
ing to prove to the child that she was loved. In class, these inade- 
quatels filled personality needs demonstrated themselves by ? 
Strong desire for attention as well as restlessness and difficulty = 
sitting still. The guidance requirements needed for proper develop" 
ment of this child's personality were evident at an early age. Bpo” 
cific remedial «measures were necessary. The techniques used i. 
helping this child have been found to be of value with many pr 
dren who have not received an adequate amount of personali w 
food. The suggestions are given below: a8 
1. The I.Q. of the child was established. The mental age ed 
determined. The mental age was used to indicate the approxim? 
&rade level at, which- the child might be expected to achiov®. e 
reading Vest revealed that the child could read at the first-EI* e 
level. Since her mental age was six years, she was achieving 1? 
cordance with her ability. ; in 
2. An Opportufiity was provided for the child to participat? ^ 
Broun-activities. The group at first consisted of Phyllis and 
„additional child. who was liked by all the children and who ba 
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proteetive nature. It is easier for a child to be accepted by and 
adjust to one person than a larger group. 

3. The child was given small responsibilities in the classroom so 
that she would feel needed. These responsibilities were varied to 
include passing papers, watering the plants, and collecting books. 

4. The child's class work was made as practical as possible in 
order to stimulate interest. This was done by relating the class 
work to the child's everyday environment. 

5. Simple handicraft work was provided to give her a feeling of 
worthwhileness and quiek rewards. She could see the product of 
her efforts taking shape and being completed in a brief period of 
time. s 

6. Once the child’s interests are known, the classroom subject 
can be used to help the child gain status and the feeling of being, 
needed. Where it appeared that the child could make a contribu- 
tion, her opinion was sought. Where she could not answer well, her 
failure was minimized. Her success was praised. 

Every child needs the fecling of security which comes with being 
accepted by the group. Success and accomplishment add to a 
child's confidence and stimulate further effort. Frequent praise is 
effective in both continued interest and effort. Attention makes 
the child feel important and worthwhile. Affection by the téacher 
lays the foundation with the child for self-confidence and initiative. 


Every child wants to be liked. The maladjusted child is no excep- 
tion. 4 


SHOULD GUIDANCE BE THE RESPONSIBILITY or A SINGLE 
PERSON SPECIFICALLY TRAINED IN THIS AREA? 


If this question is answered in the affirmative, it follows that 
very little guidance will be done. The time factor limits the work 
of a single individual. In addition, he does not have as close every- 
day contact with a child as the teacher does. For all practical pur- 
poses, the teacher should do the guidance, with a specialized person 
available for consultation. Guidance is especially effective when 
done by the teacher, because she is with the child approximately 
six hours a day. Thé classroom situation presents many opportuni- 
ties for personality development in the form, for instance, of er.- 
couragement through "praise and showing relatiorships between 
Interests and máterial learned. RU. 


, 
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WHEN SHOULD VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BEGIN AND 
OF WHAT SHOULD IT CONSIST? 

Vocational guidance is generally thought best to start at pee 
mately the seventh and eighth grades. Here exploratory shor 
courses which may reveal interests or lack of interests could be ue 
troduced. A decision by a child that he does not like an activity I5 
valuable in that it may prevent a future failure in that occupation. 
Such courses could be dropped without any recording of a failure. 
Exploration of hobbies revealing vocational possibilities should " 
done. Visiting of local industries, providing literature on many vm 
cupations and their requirements and nature offer a broad field for 
vocational guidance. Bringing in speakers in fields of interest P 
pupils, having pupils arrange an interview with a worker in the 
field of interest, and many similar approaches offer a wide variety 
for exploring interests in many vocational fields. 

WHAT IS THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE OF GUIDANCE? 
The objective of guidance, whe 


s sami, 18 
ther educational or van. e 
: xem à < ise tli 
to produce a good American citizen. Actually this means that t 
individual should b 


e able to adjust to others and also earn a living- 
Vocationally he should be able to make progress in the occupation 
of his choice and be happy at his work. Educationally ‘he should 
learn ip accordance with his mental ability. The child should feel, 
when school days are over, that his teachers were his friends ind 
he liked the school. 
The opportunities to assist the child in m 
are many. Personality needs must be 
materials. The guidance function shoul 
oping the citizen of tomorrow in res 
primary goal of all individuals, 


aking progress in school 
supplied as well as learning 
d play a major róle in pw A 
pect to happiness, which is t? 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERE! 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE 


7711 Old Chester Road, Washington 14, D. C. 


This report on the four-day s ion of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education attempts to draw from the experience some sug- 
gestions for the conduet of future conferences. With the eighteen 
hundred participants returning to all the states and territogies there 
is promise of continued fruitful discussion of crucial school. prob- 
lems considered in the conference. So the appraisal of the ultimate 
outcomes awaits the impact of post-conferences in the several states ^ 
upon policy and legislation at all levels. In the meantime we offer 
such sidelights as have come to a roving reporter. 

The conference round-table techniques are significant, especially 
to the student of the dynamics of small groups. Ileterogeneous 
distribution of participants by a eard-index machine upon the 
bases of sex, residence, and occupation resulted in a vitalizing mix- 
ture of personalities at every one of the one hundred and sixty-six 
tables. Without personal responsibility falling upon any staff mem- 
ber, each table got its minority of women, its diversity of Soüthern- 
ers, Northerners, Easterners, and. Westerners, and its one-to-two 
ratio of professional educators and laymen. Thus the problem fac- 
ing cach of the successive chairmen became that of welding this 
heterogeneous collection of persons into an effective working group 
during the six two-hour diseussion sessions. Substantial progress 
was made early in developing the social-emotional adjustments 
underlying free intelleetual give-and-take. | 

For example, the participant group in whieh we sat through 
Topic I, “What should our schools accomplish?” quickly began 
under their staff-selected and briefed leader ‘to get sufficiently ac- 
quainted for Alabama, Pennsylvania, and Oregon to talk easily 
together. The congressman, the nurse, the research foundationer, 
the college president, the dentist, and the university professor be- 
gan to learn each others language. Since in the machine distribu- 
tion no such tlassification as race was included, this wise prc, ision 
resulted in this table’s having by chance four Negroes and seven 
Whites, When this reporter returned to thé group on the closing 
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day he witnessed a most friendly exchange of conference pev aie 
to be autographed in a spirit of old-grad heartiness. So, a ea 
the conference did not discuss the integration problem direc m 
chance desegregation did contribute toward integration. In ae 
connection, some delegates expressed regret in missing at ws à 
tables representatives of private and parochial schools and of tal = 
unions. Since heterogeneity in the small-group discussion = 
great an asset of the conference, an extension of this technique cal 
be recommended. RN 
In compiling the fina! report, the process which the conferees 
themselves termed “distillation” came in for much adverse rod 
cism. As the one hundred and sixty-six chairmen moved up to 7 
teen tables with their written reports, cach group of ten XP 
conscientiously to follow staff instructions not to introduce any p 
ditional views. So when a chairman reported a novel idea one of his 
fellow-chairman would say, “While I agree personally, we cannot 
admit it to our report, since it did not come up in my participants 
group.” Thus many a fine idea died a-borning. After this kind of ad 
tillation had occurred again at the two tables of eight elected neat 
chairmen, and then between the two super-super chairmen, most o 


the ferward-looking proposals had been distilled out of the final re- 
port. This reduction of vit 


ality became evident as we took Wade 
Seven-tainute samplings in the chairmen's conferences on the RN 
topic, *How can we obtain a continuing public interest in educa- 
tion?” Instead of diligently preserving a reference to a new pe 
that had worked well in one state, it was generally dropped Wi it 
the remark, “ftll be distilled out in the upper level anyway. m 
Stead of the chairmen's conferences being more acute discussions ° 
the problem, they turned out to be frustrating races against the A 
hour time limit in search of the lowest common denominator tO 


pass up to the super-chairmen’s tables, where in turn the struggl? 
went on for two hours more. F inally, the two super-super chairme 
went through the fina; distilling act, which on some topics involv = 
working ‘until three o'clock in the morning to be ready to read t 
report in the general session at nine o'clock. Is it any wonder jen 
these reports sounded flat as compared with the opening address? 
on the same topics? For example, Ethel G. Brown, President 7 
the N.tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, give an outstan 


Tm aie -each- 
ng Introduction to the topic, “How can we get enough good nn 
ers and keep them?” put by next morning the distilation pro 
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had squeezed out most of the inspiration. Mrs. Brown had pro- 
moted. 

While the participants gave those responsible for designing the 
conference credit for much sound planning and excellent intentions, 
some objected that the process was not creative. Pointing out that 
inventions, whether scientific or social, are not the product of mass 
agreement, these delegates go back to their states resolved to re- 
verse the techniques of WIICE. At high cost many have learned 
that some methods are ill-advised in any conference, even when 
the number of participants does go into foyr figures. 

Fortunately, the individual participants were tough-minded 
enough to withstand and to an extent overcome the ineptness of 
some of the planned processes. Although the chairman of the con- 
ference carly reminded the participants that they were to confer, + 
hot to vote, one of the most significant events of the whole confer- 
ence was the nose-counting at the tables during the discussion of 
the topic, “How can we finance our schools—build and operate 
them?” This final report gave an overwhelming majority favoring 
federal aid for construction and a fifty-fifty split for operation aid. 
In this connection, there is no evidence that any political authority 
at the top “stacked” the conference for or against federal aid The 
several states and territories selected their own delegates, using 
various methods and diverse degrees of attention to their pelitical* 
complexion. At least four delegates wgre members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and anyone with alphabetic lists could 
have counted their opposite number Republicans. Nor did the pro- 
fessional educators take over either at the particip&nt table level 
or in the upper levels of super-chairmen. The membership of the 
whole conference was so fair a cross-section of opinion that the 
Vote on federal aid looks like the most significant act in the ca- 
pacity of adviser to the President of the United States. The actual 
strength of this “ground swell” from the “grass roots” depends 
largely on how definitely it is felt by the legislators and congress- 
men back home and thus translated into implementing legislation 
at state and national levels. 

Contrary to some press accounts, this reporter observed no re- 
Striction on freedom of speech at the participants” tables. Heal dif- 
ferences in viewpeint were registered respectfully. Extreme r^nts 
of view were modified in the light of facts broughé out by other ~ 
delegates, Thevold question of the moral stanzlards set for teachers 
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by the community, for instance, took a lot of talking — 
emotional heat generated took time to dissipat e. Further pes s jeg 
give-and-take was going on as freely at the sixth pipes d 
sion as at the first, No one monopolized a table's time; every 
had his say within the small group. sten sm 
Some delegates regretted, however, that no plenary sessio! dd 
opened during the conference where points that had inen ecce 
tilled” out could be brought before the whole group. The nies ply 
of hundreds of reporters from all over the count ry became a Maii si 
adequate substitute. Delegates who were refused the floor at Be int 
sessions by the conference chairman with supporting Spies m 
the delégates got their say in the public press, So the an a on 
reported that a delegate had requested the privilege of —— 
resolutions and that another delegate had challenged the paynt 
of expense vouchers to the confe 


2h Bn de- 
rence from states now in opel 
fiance of the Supreme Court? 


s decision on segregation in ge 
Schools. Less ill feeling will be generated in future alae ee 
they are conducted with More respect for our time-consuming Cc 
ocratic customs. On the ot her hard 
must testify t5 the complete fr 
and.proceed up the pyramid : ME 
tion, the conference chairman held an open press conferen uit 
“whick he answered incisive questions candidly. Later the cm 
plied answers in regard to.precedents for the techniques. By : be 
large, the relations between the staff and the pre » 
mutually satisfactory, 

A crucial question in these d 
this first million-dollar 


ress badge 
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Pl ` Wal "CS 1 Q 
of chiurmen’.. conferences. N 


appeared 


ays of tight budgeting is i 
conference on education was worth vot 
it cost. When a delegate opposed to federal aid in general "p un 

strongly this particular conference expenditure, someone 15 Poing 
to raise the point of consistency, Extra ragant assertions S 
WHCE the biggest and best, ever held were interrupted by fac na 
statements indicating that no such sum had ever been spent ? 


;o freely: 
confereiice and that no state by itself could afford to spend so I! 
Any way it is put, the 
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provisos. Many wanted to see youth represented more fully than 
in the one college-age delegate and the four highschoolers coming 
from two states to the Conference. Mixtures of youth and age or 
round-tables of youth by themselves were suggested. Some dele- 
gates believed that a committee of laymen and educators could 
frame more useful discussion questions sounding less like the ap- 
proach of a Madison Avenue publicity expert, while others thought 
that the serious students of group dynamics could contribute still 
more fully to future conferences. So most participants seemed ready 
to take responsibility at once for carrying on follow-up conferences 
in their own regions, but under their own set of rules. " 

While these follow-up conferences are going on, the national con- 
ference committee will be writing its report to the President of the 
United States. Since, as Chairman McElroy told us in the press ^ 
conference, the committee is at liberty to use its best judgment in 
interpreting the work of the conference, an escape from the conse- 
quences of the distilling process is still possible. The Committee’s 
resources include, besides the nine hundred and ninety-six reports 
from the participants’ tables an4 the one hundred and eighty-four 
distillations by chairmen groups, the preconference reports from 
the states and territories ana the data furnished by the confexence- 
blessed Office of Education. We can still hope, therefore, that a 
creative spirit may emerge in the report to the President and that 
effective implementation may eventually result. 


AN EFFECTIVE METHOD TOWARD THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A SPEECH AND 
HEARING THERAPY PROGRAM IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


DONALD F. MAIETTA,! H. EDGAR RIEGLE? and GEORGE A. W. 
STOUFFER, JR? 


INTRODUCTION 


There is an ever-increasing recognition of the need for speech and 
hearing therapy in our public schools. In fact, the need and the 
present utilization of therapeutic services in this area has been 
such that speech and hearing therapy has become a highly regarded 
special profession. As more and more school systems contemplate 
the addition of speech and hearing personnel to their staffs of pro- 
fessional workers, many problems immediately present them- 
selves concerning the initial steps to be taken. Although there may 
bea generally felt need, conerete tangible evidence of the need cer- 
tainly would be a prerequisite to establishing a school program. 


y 


INCIDENCE 
The number of speech problems needing correction to be expected 
from the school population has been reported by Johnson and Gerd- 
ner (7) as ten per cent. The Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence Committee of the American Speech and Hearing Association 
(2) reports that a minimum of five per cent of the children from 
ages five to twenty-one have speech defects, Most authorities ( 
agree that at least five to ten per cent of our school children hav? 
Speech problems in need of correction. 


SURVEY METHODS 
m (4) refers to the most commonly used methods of finding 
" S ; ! 3 ryiew 
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(d) questionnaire-interview combination, and (e) voluntary en- 
rollment. 


THE PROBLEM 


Many school systems are faced with the problem of finding an 
efficient method to uncover the needs of children with speech prob- 
lems. The method of “voluntary enrollment” assumes that pupils 
are aware of their problems and objective enough to want help. 
This method could not assume adequate coverage. The method of 
"referral" does, to some extent, require personal contact, with pu- 
pils, and does necessitate some evaluation on a paper or form. It is, 
therefore, felt that if a referral method can be effected which will 
produce an incidence of children with speech problems comparable 
to the national average without first employing a speech and heare 
ing therapist, the financial benefits to the county and/or districts, 
and the value of local control and participation should be excellent 
motivation for the introduction and maintenance of a speech cor- 
rection program. 

The purpose of this invest igation is to determine whether or not 
teacher referral in a given county school system is reliable as a 
system for detection of speech problems. The specific question to 
be investigated is: "Is a teacher-referral method in grades one 
through twelve an effective means of discovering children with 
speech problems toward the establishment of a school speech cor- 
rection program?" 


PROCEDURE e 


The county süperintendent of Adams County publie schools: 
and his staff, which included the assistant county superintendent 
and supervisor of special education, held a meeting'to decide pro- 
cedure of referral. All agreed that the teacher-referral method 
should (a) be as simple and direct as possible, (b) include the nurses 
of the school areas, and (c) determine the accuracy of teacher re- 
ferral by having, for all pupils referred, an individual spcech evalu- 
ation follow-up ‘by.a qualified speech and hearing therapist from 


5 The Adams County speech survey includes indivieual distr^cts and cis- 
tricts under supervision Sf the county superintendent. Teal publie school 
enrollment for the 1054-55 year is reported as seven thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven children. The survey was conducted from May 2, 1952, 
through June'2, 1955. The county is located in scuth central Pennsylvania. 
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an accredited training institution. Coéperation of supervising 
principals, principals and head teachers was enlisted by a personal 
visit to each school district by the supervisor of special education. 

The over-all procedure chiefly included: (a) An orientation meet- 
ing between the supervisor of special education and the school 
nurses. At this meeting eight and one-half- by eleven-inch pre- 
pared sheets of paper were distributed among nurses for distribu- 
tion to all teachers. Provision on these simple forms was made for 
write-in of school address, name of teacher and names and grade 
of pupils. Space was allowed for speech therapist's follow-up eval- 
uation. (b) Nurses were instructed to request teacher referral for 
“any child she or he thought had a speech problem,” or referral 
of “any child who seemed to have anything wrong with the way he 
talks.” (c) Teachers were to retain forms until they were requested 
for the evaluation by the speech therapist. (d) A "tentative speech 
evaluation schedule for the examining speech therapist was estab- 
lished for each nurse’s arca after joint agreement. of schedule among 
nurses, (e) For purposes of the speech survey, children having 
hearing losses with speech problems also were to be included in 
total survey. (f) Individual School schedules for speech evaluations 


of children would be left to the discretion of local school adminis- 
trators. i 


FOLLOW-UP SPEECH EVALUATION PHOCEDURE 
nee nn was introduced to the building principal amd 
ol nurse by the special education supervisor. Referral form? 

were collected by the school nurse; forms and children were take? 
by the nurse to the speech therapist for examination, Not more 
Fn four children were allowed at one time in the eyaluatigi poti 
hildren Werc'seen individually by the speech therapist for sped 
evaluation. Children Were returned to classrooms by the scho? 
coe ini of evaluations, The speech survey aei 
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ment of speech processes, and to determine any evidences of 
stuttering. (4) An evaluation of voice quality. (5) An oral examina- 
tion to determine extent of any possible organic involvement asso- 
ciated with defective speech. (6) A sereening pure-tone hearing 
evaluation where hearing loss was suspected, or reported by nurses 
giving tests during the school year. 

RESULTS 

From the total school population of seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven children, a total of four hundred and eighty 
children were referred by teachers for speech evaluations. The fol- 
low-up speech evaluations by the speech therapist reveared that, to 
some extent, four hundred and fifty-four of the four hundred and 
cighty children referred were in need of speech-correction services, 
This represented accurate referrals of 94.6 per cent of those child- 
ren suspected of having “anything wrong with the way he or she 
talks.” 

The incidence of children with speech problems to the total school 
population is 5.74 per cent. This pupil incidence is within the aver- 
age national estimates of children having speech handicaps. When 
teacher-referral effectiveness is treated statistically with a chi- 
square 59:50 hypothesis of observed and expected differences, the 
effectiveness of teacher referral is highly significant. e o 

On the basis of teacher referral, three hundred and twenty-three 
boys and one hundred and thirty-one girls from all grades were 
found to have speech problems. This ratio of speech. problems is 
in general agreement with reported ratios of problems such as stut- 
tering, articulation, reading disabilities and behavior problems 
reported by teachers to clinics (5). This ratio of observed and ex- 
pected sex differences when tr sated statistically with a chi-square 
50:50 hypothesis is significantly greater for speech problems of 
boys. 

All speech problems analyzed by the speech therapist are placed 
in one or more of the speech-problem categories of (a) axticulation, 
(b) stuttering, and (¢) voice, dome of the children referred by teach- 
ers were found to have more than one type of problem. The fact 
that some children with articulation problems hve stutt@ring prób- 
lems, or the fact, for example, that some children &ith voice prob- 
lems also have articulation problems, means that-the totat number 
of speech problems will exceed the total number of pitpils ^in need 

"as 
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of speech therapy. Also for the purposes of classification, oe 
problems of speech associated with cleft palate, cerebral pu i 
and/or other structural failures or defects of the head, throat. = 
chest are placed, depending on speech analysis, into one or more o 
the three categories previously mentioned. 

Of the total five hundred and seventy-seven speech problems 
evaluated, four hundred and thirty-three are articulation handi- 
caps, ninety-five are classified as voice h 
are problems of stuttering. Although the 
lems is somewhat less th 
mittee (2), the articul, 
teachers eXceed or agr 


andicaps and forty-nine 
incidence of voice prob- 
an, that reported by the Mid-Century Com- 
ation and stuttering problems referred by 
ee fairly well with the national averages. 


DISCUSSION 

Although the Speech survey described has been conducted in a 
county school system, it should be pointed out that in many in- 
stances where a district school syste 
trative unit other than that of a 
which does not include 
administrator or his de: 
chologist, elementary 
selor can effect à simil 

Where county units 


m functions under an adminis- 
county superintendent, or one 
a Supervisor of special education, the school 
signated representative and the school psy- 
Supervisor of edu 
ar plan of survey, 


are too large to make the desirable individual 


cation or guidance coun- 


A : school 
county-wide meeting of all one 
lion meetings of School administrators could 


Although it is oby 
dren having “ 
peutically ult 


ases teacher referrals of chil- 
the way they talk" do end 
a detailed diagnosis of the specific 
icap by a qualified speech therapist, 
hat speech of a child of concern to 2 
teacher is speech that nxeds corrective measures, While not apropos 
to our preblem in this paper, one cannot refrain from observing 
that an all too: frequent, concomitant &* this concer is that there 1 
a tendency on the part of some teachers to “downgrade” a chil 
1n academic achievement as a result of defective speech. 
In Some instatices, for financial reasons, school locations, budget, 
trpe and number of speech problems, and other reasons, it migh 
be more fedsible for adjacent school districts to combine speech- 
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survey needs in order to employ a speech correctionist. Such a com- 
bination might continue to be in order if a program of therapy 
follows the survey. Ideally, the case load for individual and group 
speech therapy is between seventy-five and one hundred fifty per 
week. In some situations it may be necessary to consider a pupil 
case load between two hundred and three hundred children per 
week. 

It must be remembered also that approximately six children out 
of every one hundred referred were found not to have speech prob- 
lems, Although this number of pupil referrals is not a significant 
amount of error, it does point out the need for all children referred 
by teachers to have a detailed evaluation by a speech ‘therapist 
prior to any actual organization of the pupil case load, or the speech 
correction program. > 

There are, of course, other limitations to this type of survey. More 
than likely only the more obvious speech problems of children are 
referred by teachers. The 5.74 per cent detected by teachers, al- 
though within the national averages of five to ten per cent, must be 
considered conservative. More comprehensive survey and evalua- 
tion by the speech therapist of incoming first grade pupils, and pu- 
pils of all other grades, should increase the pupil case load ,by at 
least one ‘to five per cent. Once again, however, teacher referral 
can be of valuable service to the therapist through teacher-thera- 
pist meetings concerned with speech-problem orientation and edu- 
cation. 

The school nurse also should be recognized as a capable part of 
the survey team. Her participation in carrying out'the details and 
her familiarity with local school administrative policies plays a 
vital part in the effectiveness of operation. 

Since children with hearing losses and normal speéth in need of 
hearing rehabilitation were evaluated on the basis of nurse referral 
resulting from pure-tone audiometric testing during the school 
year, the findings, although important to ahearing program, are 
not included in the speech-suryey findings. If added to tie survey 
results, they would, of couper the total per ceht of children 
needing attention, and would increase the pupil case load of the 
Speech and hearing therapist. € 

The time spen^in organizing the Adams County speech ard hear- " 
ing survey and in carrying out the program of teacher referral AIR 


speech therapist evaluation was twenty-fou? school days. n 
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CONCLUSION 


The findings of the Adams County speech and hearing ard 
indicate that the effectiveness of teacher referral of children sus- 
pected of having speech problems is sufficient basis on which gane 
crete measures can be taken by county and distriet school directors 
and administrators toward meeting and caring for the needs of 
Speech-handicapped pupils. 
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